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28  Awards 
In  Six  Months 


In  the  first  half  of  1959,  the  Chicago  Daily  News  and 
members  of  its  staff  were  awarded  28  citations  and  prizes. 

Typical  of  the  honors  were: 

★  Headliner  Award  from  the  National  Headliners'  Club 

—  to  the  Chicago  Daily  News  for  outstanding  coverage 
of  the  Our  Lady  of  the  Angels  school  fire. 

★  Front  Page  Award  as  Indiana  Newspaperman  of  the 
Year  from  the  Indianapolis  Press  Club  —  to  editor 
Basil  L.  Walters. 

★  Honor  Award  for  Distinguished  Service  in  Journalism 
from  the  University  of  Missouri  —  to  managing  editor 
Everett  Norlander. 

★  Mark  Twain  Award  for  stories  on  vacationing  in  Europe 

—  to  travel  editor  Lucia  Lewis,  her  fourth  such  award. 

★  Best  of  Show  Award  from  the  Chicago  Press  Photog¬ 
raphers  Association  for  the  best  picture  by  any  Chicago 
newspaper  photographer  in  1958  —  to  photographer 
Edward  C.  DeLuga. 

★  First  Prize  from  the  National  Association  of  Home 
Builders  —  to  the  Daily  News  and  real  estate  editor 
Albert  Jedlicka  for  the  best  black  and  white  home 
section. 

Newspaper  readers  and  advertisers  have  their  discrim¬ 
inating  measurements,  too.  They  are  the  final  judges  who 
have  accorded  the  Daily  News  its  distinguished  position 
of  leadership  in  American  journalism. 
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THE  FAMOUS 

SCOTT 

3-2  RATIO  FOLDER 


FIRST  C  H  O  I  C  E,  wherever 
versatile  dependability  is  foremost. 

Built  to  meet  today’s  requirements  for  high¬ 
speed  press  production.  Simple  in  design,  effici¬ 
ent  and  dependable  in  operation  . . .  SCOTT  3-2 
Ratio  Folders  are  first  choice  among  publishers 
and  printers  who  require,  and  demand,  the  best ! 

Available  in  custom-built  models  to  meet  any 
requirements,  equipped  with  such  engineering 
features  as: 

B  Capacities  up  to  128  pages  with  either  cut  or  folded 
edge  forward. 

B  Safety  coupling  and  automatic  "kick-out"  clutch  to 
prevent  paper  chokes. 

B  Chrome  plated  parts.* 

B  Special  angle  bar  structure  for  utmost  flexibility  of 
page  positioning  in  the  product. 

B  Air-blown  type  angle  bars  and  former* 

‘(optional) 


Scott  custom-built  3-2 
ratio  folder  attached  to 
rotogravure  press. 


We  invite  inquiries  on  the  fa¬ 
mous  SCOTT,  3-2  ratio  fold¬ 
ers.  Send  for  literature.  The 
experienee  of  over  30  years 
is  built  into  this  otdstanding 
folder. 


WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO 


DIVISION  OF  WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION  Plant:  PlalirieM,  N. ). 

EXECUTIVE  &  SALES  OFFICE:  501  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 


The  Sun  shines  on 
worldwide  coverage! 
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Wherever  the  news  is  made — 
outer  space  excepted— the 
Sunpapers  are  there.  With 
bureaus  in  Bonn,  Moscow, 
Rome,  London — plus  special 
correspondents  at  other  stra¬ 
tegic  locations— we’re  quickly 
on  top  of  every  significant  de¬ 
velopment.  Back  home,  these 
bylined  stories  and  analyses 
produce  a  large  and  loyal  cir¬ 
culation-result  in  the  kind 
of  advertising  leadership  you 
are  looking  for.  All  because 
the  Sunpapers  practice  the 
first  rule  of  good  journalism — 
be  where  the  news  is  and  get  it. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


“BLUE- 
CHIP” 
NEWSPAPERS 


from  Media  Records  “First  50” 
Financial  advertising  makes  a  handy  sign¬ 
post  —  placing  an  “able-to-buy”  label 
on  the  towns  that  lead  the  way. 


Here’s  the  top  ten  morning  newspapers  in 
Financial  Advertising  for  1958,  and  The 
St.  Petersburg  Times  is  up  there  with  the 
big  blue-chip  papers. 


1.  New  York  Times .  1,472,009 

2.  Miami  Herald . 1,061,125 

3.  Los  Angeles  Times .  1,008,803 

4.  New  York  Herald  Tribune  871,078 

5.  Chicago  Tribune .  864,282 

if  6.  St.  Petersburg  Times  ....  759,969 

7.  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  .  .  .  702,403 

8.  Louisville  Courier  Journal  .  .  689,687 

9.  Atlanta  Constitution  .....  639,752 

10.  Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot  ....  633,462 


When  planning  your  advertising  sche¬ 
dules  it  is  prudent  to  put  the  plush  St.  Pe¬ 
tersburg  market  high  on  the  list.  Times  cir¬ 
culation  now  100,987  A.  B.  C.  audit 


3/31/59. 

i 


^t.]^etersbur0  iHimes 

FLORIDA'S  BEST  NEWSPAPER 


Wire  -  write  -  phone  or  better  st!" 
visit  us  for  detailed  market  date 


AUGUST  I 

9- 11 — SNPA  Mechanical  Conference  (Eastern  Division),  Dinkier  Plan 

Hotel,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

10- 15— International  Photo  Engravers  Union  of  North  America,  Ambassadot 
Hotel,  Los  Angeles. 

12-14— National  Federation  of  Press  Women,  Multnomah  Hotel,  Portland, 
Ore. 

12- 15 — AP  Managing  Editors  Association,  Olympic  Hotel,  Seattle,  Wash. 

13 —  American  Press  Institute  Managing  Editors  Alumni,  breakfast,  Olympic 
Hotel,  Seattle,  Wash. 

15- 21 — International  Typographical  Union,  Philadelphia. 

19 — Montana  AP  members,  Yellowstone  Park. 

19-22 — Theta  Sigma  Phi,  Golden  Anniversary,  Seattle,  Wash. 

23-26 — Western  Classified  Advertising  Association,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

25-29 — Association  for  Education  in  Journalism,  University  of  Oregon, 
Eugene. 

27-29 — National  Scholastic  Press  Association,  Mayflower  Hotel,  Washington, 
D.C. 

29- 30— Carollnas  Press  Photographers  Association,  Myrtle  Beach,  South  Car. 

30- Sept.  2 — New  England  AP  News  Executives  Association,  Griswold,  ' 
Groton,  Conn. 

3 1 - Sept.  2 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers,  Mount 
Washington  Hotel,  Bretton  Woods,  N.  H. 

SEPTEMBER 

10- 13 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  Whiteface  Inn,  Whiteface, 
New  York. 

11- 13 — Iowa  Daily  Press  Association  news  and  advertising  clinic.  Hotel 
Savery,  Des  Moines. 

12 -  UPl  Editors  of  Pennsylvania,  Bedford  Springs  Hotel,  Bedford,  Pa. 

12- 13 — Ohio  Newspaper  Classified  Clinic,  Columbus. 

13- 15— Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  Classified  Clinic, 
Lawrence  Hotel,  Erie,  Pa. 

14- 17 — International  Labor  Press  Association,  Sir  Francis  Drake  Hotel,  San 
Francisco. 

16- 18 — Advertising  Media  Credit  Executives  Association,  Royal  York  Hotel, 
Toronto. 

17- 21 — New  York  Press  Association,  The  Concord,  Kiamesha  Lake,  N.  Y. 

18- 19 — Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Hotel  Gettysburg, 
Gettysburg,  Pa. 

18- 19 — Wisconsin  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Meade 
Hotel,  Wisconsin  Rapids. 

19- 20— Minnesota  AP  newspaper  meeting.  New  Ulm. 

20- 21 — Midwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Hotel  Presi¬ 
dent,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

'  20-22 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers'  Association,  Van  Orman  Hotel, 

I  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

25—  Editors'  Short  Course,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

I  25-27 — Pacific  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  U.  S.  Grant  Hotel,  San 
I  Diego,  Calif. 

I  2^— Editors  Day,  University  of  North  Dakota,  Grand  Forks,  N.  D. 

26- 27 — Indiana  Associated  Press,  Indiana  University,  Bloomington. 

27- Oct.  2 — Food  Editors  Conference,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

28 —  E&P  ROP  Color  Awards  luncheon,  Biltmore  Hotel,  New  York. 

28— 30 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Arlington  Hotel,  Hot 
Springs,  Ark. 

29 —  Newspaper  Advertising  Seminar,  New  York. 

30 —  Canadian  Press  Board  of  Directors,  Fort  Garry  Hotel,  Winnipeg. 

OCTOBER 

3—  UPl  Illinois  Newspaper  Editors  Association,  Champaign,  III. 

4- 6 — National  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Southern  Region  Promo¬ 

tion  Workshop,  Captain  Shreve  Hotel,  Shreveport,  La. 

6- 8 — Inter  American  Press  Association,  San  Francisco. 

7- 10 — National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

8- 9 — Interstate  Editorial  Association,  Mayfair  Hotel,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

10- 11 — North  Dakota  AP  newspapers.  Bismarck. 

1 1—  California  Newspaperboy  Foundation,  Miramar  Hotel,  Santa  Barbara. 
11-13 — California  Circulation  Managers'  Association,  Miramar  Hotel,  Santa 

Barbara. 

1 1-17— Society  of  American  Travel  Writers.  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico. 

15-17 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association,  PIck-Roosevelt 
Hotel.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

'  15-17 — National  Editorial  Association,  Congress  Hotel,  Chicago. 
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GOODYEAR  DIVERSIFICATION  AT  WORK 


Destination:  Orbital  Space  Station  X-68 


Wlien  will  men  fly  to  outer  space?  In  1963?  Per¬ 
haps  even  sooner?  Prominent  in  the  preparation 
for  space  flight  is  Goodyear  Aircraft,  with  its  pro¬ 
jected  program  for  orbital  space  stations  to  serve 
manned  flights. 

The  study  of  space  stations  is  one  task  in  the 
diversified  research  activities  carried  on  by  scien¬ 
tists  at  Goodyear  Aircraft  Corporation.  And  re¬ 
search  is  only  one  aspect  of  aircraft’s  work.  It 
also  operates  one  of  the  largest  missile  booster 
case  fabricating  plants  under  one  roof  in  the 


United  States.  It  is  system  manager  of  subroc, 
underwater-to-air-to-underwater  anti-submarine 
missile — it  is  a  major  producer  of  lighter-than-air 
craft — of  Pinpoint*  guidance  and  other  electronic 
guidance  systems  as  well  as  a  major  producer  of 
key  components  of  the  Mace,  Nike  Ajax  and  Nike 
Hercules  missiles. 

AIRCRAFT  is  Only  one  of  the  vast  nebvork  of 
Goodyear  facilities  that  make  and  sell  hundreds 
of  different  products. 

*T.M,  Goodyear  Aircraft  Corp.,  Akron,  Ohio 


OOOD/fEAR 


THE  GREATEST  NAME  IN  RUBBER 


aircraft  •  AVIATION  PRODUCTS  •  CHEMICALS 
INDUSTRIAL  RUBBER  GOODS  •  METAL  PRODUCTS 

I  editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  August  8,  1959 


FILMS 


FLOORING  • 
SHOE  PRODUCTS 


FOAM  PRODUCTS 
•  TIRES 


If  you  don’t  want  to  miss 
the  big  ones  while 
you  sell  the  smaller  ones, 
remember: 

Everywhere^ 

men  who  authorize  big  national 
advertising  appropriations 
read  The  Wall  Street  Journal 

sTREn  joimL  I 


fublishfJ  at: 

NEW  YOKK 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

CHICAGO 
DALLAS 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Speedy  Pick-up 
and  Delivery  Service 


The  United  States  Mail  is  not  fast  enough  for  many  phases 
of  ACB’s  service. 

Good  though  it  is,  ACB’s  own  trucks  and  messengers  can 
do  a  better  and  faster  job.  In  ACB’s  job  of  getting  the  right 
’■proofs-of-insertion”  to  agencies  and  advertisers,  we  try  to 
match  the  speed  and  accuracy  of  the  newspapers  themselves. 

That’s  why  ACB’s  trucks  shuttle  between  the  post  office 
and  ACB’s  office  and  advertiser  or  agency. 

ACB  offices  are  open  every  week  day  of  the  year  except 
New  Year’s  Day,  Memorial  Day,  July  4th,  Labor  Day, 
Thanksgiving  and  Christmas.  We  try  to  do  as  effective  a 
job  for  your  national  advertisers  as  you  do  in  carrying  their 
advertising  messages  to  your  readers. 
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*?ie  Advertisrng  Checking  Bureoti/  Inc. 

Nenr  York  (10)  SS3  Park  Avenue  Soutli  .  Chicago  (31  18  S. 
Micblgan  Are.  .  Columbus  (15)  20  South  TTUrd  St.  •  Memphis 
(3)  161  Jefferson  Are.  .  San  Francisco  (5)  51  First  St. 


THE  SERViCE  THAT  HELPS  iN  THE  USE  OF  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTiSiNG 


Happy  (and  slaphappy)  headlines  through  the  years  are  sup-  ' 
plied  by  remembering  readers: 

I  J.  David  Bowen,  United  Fruit  Co.  PR,  New  York:  must  bow 

to  the  /Veto  York  Daily  ISetcs  when,  on  the  occasion  of  one  of 
Mickey  Rooney's  marital  mixups  a  few  months  ago  (he  had  taken 
I  a  5th  wife  before  properly  disposing  of  the  4th)  some  gagster 
'  came  up  with  this  one:  ‘Mickey  Rooney,  A  Pint,  Says  He  Married 
A  5th’.” 

Edmund  Arnold,  Editor,  Linotype  News:  “In  Michigan  is  a  small 
I  community  called  Bath  so  the  Lansing  State  Journal  ran:  ‘Bridal  Couple 
Entertains  in  Bath.*  Another  I  like  was  from  an  English  paper:  ‘Only 
'  .‘'mall  Earthquake;  Not  Many  Killed.’  Head  on  a  story  of  a  new  facility 
j  in  .Mbion,  Mich.:  ‘New  Rest  Rooms  Big  Asset  For  Shoppers’.”  « 

Lyle  I.M  Erb,  The  Copley  Press,  La  Jolla,  Ualif.:  “Describing  an 
upcoming  tournament  among  members  of  four  local  country'  clubs, 
the  sports  page  of  a  small  Indiana  paper  proclaimed  in  an  8- 
column  banner:  “Intercourse  Match  Starts  Today.” 

i  W.  Lowrie  Kay,  Assistant  to  the  Publisher,  Pioneer  Publishing  G)., 
Chicago:  “Many  years  ago  on  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin  we  had 
:  an  ambitious  young  man  who  became  fed  up  with  the  trite  ‘Marriage 
!  Licenses’  head  we  used.  On  Wednesday  before  Thanksgiving  he  alter^ 
j  it  to  read:  ‘Better  Than  Turkey.’  The  head  ran  through  the  bulldog 
edition,  or  at  least  a  major  part  of  it,  before  we  caught  up  with  the 
'  headline — and  its  writer!” 

James  A.  Schultz,  PR  Director,  Ix>ng  Island  Rail  Road :  “As  a 
I  guy  who’s  spent  more  years  than  I  like  to  remember  trying  to 
squeeze  13  units  into  a  12^^  count,  I  was  mighty  glad  to  see  you’re 
I  giving  the  rim  men  a  break.  Unlike  your  parade  of  lively  leads. 

I  you’re  not  going  to  have  to  dip  back  into  antiquity  for  some  happy 
I  headlines.  Take  this  one,  for  instance,  about  Billy  Rose’s  divoree 
in  the  Long  Island  (N.Y.)  Press:  ‘Joyce  Is  Back,  No  Longer  a 
Rose’.” 

Saul  Lavisky,  PR  Director,  Columbia  (S.  C.)  Public  Schools:  “The 
Columbia  Record  headlined:  ‘Governor  Long  Continues  Vacation  at  i 
Mad  Pace’.” 

j  Saul  Kohler,  Philadelphia  Inquirer:  “I’m  just  a  reporter,  so 
headlines  aren’t  my  business.  But  here’s  one  in  the  New  York 
I  Daily  News  about  a  survey  which  showed  Yale  men  earn  more  than 
other  graduates:  ‘Boola  Boola;  Moolah  Moolah’.” 

I  Tenney  S.  Griffith,  Vicepresident,  Valdosta  (Ga.)  Daily  Times:  “When 
j  the  stock  market  took  a  tumble  at  news  of  President  Eisenhower’s  first 
attack,  the  Atlanta  Constitution  carried  this  classic  head  on  the  lead 
j  story  on  the  financial  page:  ‘Tape  Lies  Down  With  Sick  Friend’.” 

G.  Harris  Dansberger,  Hingham,  Mass.:  “A  head  that  lingers 
in  memory  is  one  in  the  Coatesville  (Pa.)  Record:  ‘Solon  Sees 
Backfire  In  Union  Suit.*  Another  was  in  a  forgotten  weekly:  ‘Mary 
Fagan  Wed  To  Daniel  Kelly  In  Nuptial,  Mass’.” 

Miss  Marie  Mader,  Monroe,  Wis.;  “The  Milwaukee  Journal  headlined 
that  recent  New  York  story:  ‘Nudes  in  a  Pool  Play  It  C!ool  as  Onlookers 
Drool’.” 

]  Publisher  John  C.  Bond.  Rockland  (Mass.)  Standard  and  South 
j  Shore  News:  “This  one,  which  appeared  in  the  South  Shore  News 
I  last  Summer  during  the  local  Music  Circus  season,  got  a  lot  of 
chuckles  and  made  some  of  our  very  proper  Mount  Holyoke 
alumnae  very  indignant:  ‘Mount  Holyoke  Club  Sponsors  “Fanny 
Showing’.” 

C!ecil  G.  Muldoon,  Buffalo  PR  Manager,  Pennsylvania  Railroad: 
“Pardon  my  own  horn-tooting.  When  Hirohito  went  to  the  cemetery  and 
told  his  ancesters  what  the  hell  happened  to  Japan  after  the  war,  I 
wrote  in  the  Pittsburgh  Press:  ‘Hello  Mom,  Hello  Pop,  We  Lose,’  Hire- 
I  hito  Tells  Ancestors.  Editor  Ed  Leech  gave  me  a  $2.50-a-week  raise.  One 
Christmas  someone  made  off  with  some  figures  from  the  Nativity  scene 
outside  City  Hall.  My  head  in  the  Detroit  News:  ‘Came  All  Ye  Faithfnl 
and  One  Not  So’.” 

Gtf  Editor  Olin  Ashley,  Odessa  (Texas)  American:  “This  one 
appeared  over  a  report  of  a  football  game  a  few  years  ago  in  the 
i  Monahans  (Texas)  News:  ‘Kermit  1,  21  to  0,  But  Monahans  0 
to  1.’  The  editor,  H.  P.  Cooper,  avid  football  fan  and  strong  sui^  ' 
I  porter  of  the  Monahans  High  School  team,  was  attempting,  in  the 
I  headline,  to  tell  his  readers  that  Kermit  won,  21-0,  but  that  Moni- 
_|  I  bans  ought  to  have  won.” 
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Gillette  and  World  Series 

^  I  ■’HE  Gillette  Safety  Razor  Company  makes  news  again  this  vear  by 
signing  up  to  sponsor  the  World  Series  telecasts  in  October.  As 
usual,  the  announcements  give  the  big  plav  to  television.  Newspaper 
accounts  go  right  along  in  the  same  vein. 

There  is  verv  little  recognition  in  print  that  a  large  part  of  the 
$5,400,000  Gillette  intends  to  spend  in  the  campaign  is  going  for 
full  color  ads  in  Sunrlay  comic  sections  of  224  newspaj^ers  for  six  con¬ 
secutive  Sundays  Aug.  .SO  through  Oct.  5.  That’s  a  sizeable  campaign 
in  newspa|)ers  and  represents  a  large  sum  of  money. 

Rut  to  read  the  stories  in  the  newspapers  one  would  think  that 
Gillette  is  spending  $5,400,000  to  televise  the  ^V’^orld  Series  games. 
That’s  just  about  the  way  the  stories  sounded. 

There  is  no  emphasis  on  the  fact  that  disc  jockeys  on  250  radio 
stations,  trade  publications,  window  displays,  etc.,  in  addition  to  the 
newspaper  expense,  will  come  out  of  the  total  dollars. 

Sure,  it’s  news  for  the  sjxtrts  fans  that  the  World  Series  will  be 
televised.  It  should  be  reported.  In  our  book  it  is  also  important 
news  for  the  trade  and  for  business  men  that  Gillette  executives  have 
the  acumen  to  use  224  Sunday  newspapers  in  color  for  six  consecutive 
weeks  not  only  to  build  up  a  television  audience  but  also  to  sell  razors. 


Subsidy  Talk 

Tt  IS  still  jxjpular  to  accuse  larger  newspapers  and  magazines  of 
accepting  and  enjoying  a  $200,000,000  “subsidy”  from  the  govern¬ 
ment  in  the  form  of  a  second-class  Post  Office  deficit.  It  is  a  dangerous 
philosophy  that  any  segment  of  our  press  is  receiving  a  “subsidy” 
of  any  kind  from  the  government  to  accept  without  protest  because 
it  is  not  true. 

Even  Congressional  committees  have  not  been  able  to  agree  that 
Post  Office  cost  accounting  procedures  have  been  accurate  or  fair. 
Some  large  magazines  can  prove  that  the  cost  to  the  P.O.  for  handling 
their  issues  is  more  than  compensated  for  by  their  mail  payments. 

Actually,  second  class  postage  rates  have  been  increased  30%  in 
recent  years  (10%  per  year  for  three  years)  and  they  are  now’  going 
through  another  series  of  similar  increases  annually.  It  doesn’t  appear 
to  us  that  newspapers  or  magazines  are  getting  favored  treatment. 


^‘The  Whole  Paper^’ 

EWSPAPF.RS  that  have  been  shut  down  for  long  periods  by  strikes, 
such  as  the  San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury  and  Neivs,  have  often 
polled  their  readers  to  find  out  what  part  of  the  paper  was  missed 
most  by  readers  during  the  suspension.  It  is  a  good  way  to  fintf  out 
the  relative  popularity  of  various  newspaper  departments,  sections 
and  features. 

Of  special  interest  in  the  San  Jose  survey  is  the  declaration  by  18% 
of  the  first  2,000  “returns”  that  “the  whole  newspaper”  was  missed. 

That’s  a  pretty  good  testimonial  to  the  vitality  of  the  newspaper 
as  an  important  segment  in  the  every-day  activities  of  every  member 
of  the  family. 
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Strait  is  the  gate,  and  narrow  i$  the 
way,  which  leadeth  unto  life,  and  /eir 
there  be  that  find  it. — Matthew,  Vll;  14. 
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•Skort  ^aked 

The  elephant  walked  to  the  parking 
lot  where  youngsters  fed  her  parents  and 
a  cake  was  presented  to  her. — Niantic 
(Conn.)  News. 

• 

Huge  crows  were  held  outside,  some 
forlornly  without  tickets.  —  Buffalo 
(N.  Y.)  Courier-Express. 

• 

One  Russian  was  flabbergasted  when 
told  he  shook  hands  with  the  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  vice  president  of  the  United 
States. — Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post-Gazette. 

• 

Maria  Gemini,  3,  was  being  mailed 
Thureday  as  perhaps  Italy’s  greatest 
heroine.— Sacramento  (Calif.)  Union 

• 

The  louse  offers  full  value  for  the 
money  and  is  not  over-priced. — Dallas 
(Texas)  Morning  News. 

CARTOON  IDEA  OF  THE  WEEK 


letters 


CHAMPAGNE  FOR  BOB 

I  was  delighted  to  read  your  article 
(July  4)  on  Globe  Galloper  Bob  Musel. 

I  met  Mr.  Musel  while  he  was  in  Lausanne 
covering  the  story  on  Rita  Hayworth  and 
Ali  Kahn  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  their 
daughter  Yasmin. 

At  the  time  Mr.  Musel  reigned  as  the 
ping  pong  champion  of  the  Palace  Hotel 
in  Lausanne,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  had 
perfected  a  spectacular  smash  whereby  he 
was  able  to  make  the  ball  hit  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  ricocheted  off  the  table  and 
over  the  balustrade  from  the  mezzanine 
down  on  the  marble  floors  of  the  main 
lobby,  at  will,  no  mean  feat  considering 
the  distance  involved. 

I  was  in  school  in  Lausanne  and  it  was 
customary  to  attend  the  Tea  Dances  at  the 
Palace  Hotel.  We  met  and  he  challenged 
me  to  a  game  of  ping  pong,  which  I  must 
modestly  admit  I  won,  but  only  because  I 
am  a  left-handed  player  and  had  played 
on  that  ping  pong  table  at  least  once  a 
week  during  the  previous  year. 

On  the  occasion  of  my  victory,  Mr. 
Musel  bought  drinks  all  ‘round.  Gin  and 
Orange.  Later  at  a  New  Years  Eve  party 
he  drank  champagne.  I  was  therefore 
puzzled  by  your  writer’s  comment  that  he 
neither  drinks  nor  smokes.  Actually  it  is 
rather  uninteresting  and  unimportant  a 
fact  about  so  interesting  a  person,  and  hav¬ 
ing  listened  to  some  of  his  many  adven¬ 
tures  1  am  sure  those  lines  could  have  been 
used  to  write  more  about  his  wit  and 
charm. 

Erika  V.  Bekey 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


REPORTER’S  REPORT 

I  shouldn’t  waste  precious  E&P  letter 
space  to  answer  the  letter  written  about 
my  story  of  the  Charles  Starkweather 
execution.  I  feel  that  the  record  should  be 
put  straight  on  two  remarks  made  by 
George  Malloy.  (July  25). 

Malloy  said  that  what  Starkweather  did 
was  “so  terribly  human.’’  If  he  really  feels 
this  way,  then  the  public  would  be  better 
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the  big  one  that  WE'D  BEHER  PREPARE 

DIDN'T  GET  AWAY  THE  LADY  FOR  A  SHOCK 

Wood,  Pittsburgh  Press  Poinier,  Detroit  News 
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FISHING  WITH  A 
DIFFERENT  BAIT 
White,  Tampa  Tribune 


served  if  Mr.  Malloy  would  stay  at  home 
instead  of  the  press  he  so  strongly  con¬ 
demned.  I  feel  our  profession  can  be 
proud  of  the  reporting  job  done  on  this 
tough,  fast-moving  national  story.  Most  re¬ 
porters  did  exercise  responsible  judgment 
and  their  coverage  was  fair  and  complete. 

Bill  Billotte  of  the  Omaha  World  Herald 
is  an  intellegent,  aggressive  and  unbiased 
reporter.  I  can  assure  you  that  he  under¬ 
stood  the  ultimate  significance  of  the 
Starkweather  episode.  In  fact,  he  probably 
wishes  some  nights  that  he  didn’t  know 
so  much  about  this  terrible  spree  of  horror 
and  murder. 

Nebraska  newsmen  feel  that  Stark¬ 
weather  should  have  been  allowed  to  be 
interviewed  by  the  news  media.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  James  Reinhardt,  a  noted 
criminologist,  is  writing  a  book  which 
will  contain  some  exclusive  material  he 
obtained  from  the  killer  during  those  40 
hours. 

I  also  will  defend  the  lead  I  used  on  my 
E&P  story.  I  admit  it  was  flashy,  but  not 
cheap.  This  killer  of  men,  women  and 
children  showed  more  interest  and  emotion 
in  painting  than  his  terrible  murder  spree 
which  never  seemed  to  seriously  bother 
him. 

Leo  Scherer 

Lincoln  (Neb.)  Evening  Journal 

*  *  * 

GARBLED  INTERVIEW 

I  regret  to  note  that  Editor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher  of  August  1  carries  a  report  quot¬ 
ing  a  badly  garbled  interview  in  Madison, 
Wisconsin. 

I  did  not  say  “Competition  has  given  us 
better  rather  than  worse  newspapers.” 
(Of  course,  as  we  discussed,  direct  com¬ 
petition  among  newspapers  has  ceased  to 
exist  in  most  areas.  Today  some  94%  of 
cities  are  without  newspaper  competition.) 

Rather,  I  said  approximately  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  None  of  us  likes  monopoly  in  any 
field.  Nonetheless,  contrary  to  the  ex¬ 
pectations  of  many  of  us,  local  newspaper 
monopoly  has,  in  most  cases,  given  us 
better,  rather  than  worse,  newspapers. 
With  disappearance  of  competition,  the 
temptation  for  newspapers  to  outscream 
each  other  with  over-sensationalized  news 
also  disappears.  Also,  plain  economics 
makes  it  unwise  for  a  monopoly  news¬ 
paper  to  alienate  any  large  bloc  of  its 
natural  readership  with  biased  news  cov¬ 
erage.  Therefore  we  often  get  more  bal¬ 
anced  news  treatment — along  with  more 
editoral  fence  straddling  in  many  cases. 

Edward  W.  Barrett 

Dean,  Graduate  School  of  Journalism 
Columbia  University,  N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

OUR  75TH 

It’s  to  me  a  library  piece,  which  I’d 
rather  own  than  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls. 

John  F.  Kenney 

State  Sanatorium, 

Rutland,  Mass. 
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All  over  the  country,  newspaper  staffs  are  using 
this  new  volume  of  The  New  York  Times  Index. 

No  wonder!  It  guides  them  quickly  to  needed 
facts  about  1958  events,  and  the  people  involved 
in  them.  It  gives  them  the  day  by  day  record  of 
what  happened  in  all  the  major  fields  of  activity. 

In  this  single  1,029-page  volume  the  news  pub¬ 
lished  in  The  New  York  Times  last  year  is  or¬ 
ganized  and  condensed  for  easy  reference.  Close 
to  a  half  million  news  items  are  arranged  alpha¬ 
betically  according  to  subjects,  persons,  organi¬ 
zations  and  geographical  locations.  Under  each 
heading,  the  events  are  recorded  and  summarized 
in  chronological  order. 

Each  news  reference  shows  what  issue,  page  and 
column  of  The  Times  to  turn  to  for  a  look  at  the 
original  story.  The  dates,  of  course,  enable  you 


to  use  The  Index  in  locating  items  in  your  own 
newspaper,  and  in  other  publications  you  file. 

The  New  York  Times  Index  is  the  only  service 
that  offers  you  all  these  advantages,  and  you  can 
get  a  copy  of  the  1958  Annual  Volume  for  only 
$45.  Better  still,  you  can  get  this  Annual  Volume 
plus  the  next  24  issues  of  the  twice-a-month  Index 
at  the  low  price  of  $70— a  combination  offer  that 
saves  you  $20. 

Give  this  work-saving  service  a  trial— you’ll  won¬ 
der  how  you  ever  did  without  it !  And  be  sure  to 
mail  your  order  soon,  w'hile  we  are  still  able  to 
send  you  the  new  1958  Annual  Volume.  The  sup¬ 
ply  is  dwindling  rapidly. 

THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  INDEX 

Times  Square,  New  York  36,  New  York 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 
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Newspapers  Losing  Battle 
\  For  ‘Bright  Young  Minds’ 


No  Longer  the  Glory  Trail. 
Human  Relations  Is  Negative 


Newspapers  are  losing  the 
battle  to  attract  bright  young 
minds  to  the  business  from  col¬ 
leges  and  universities,  according 
to  George  J.  Kienzle,  director  of 
the  School  of  Journalism,  Ohio 
State  University. 

Low  wages  and  failure  to  sell 
the  profession  to  its  own  em¬ 
ployes  were  among  major  rea¬ 
sons  for  defection  to  other  fields 
of  many  persons  trained  for 
journalism.  Dr.  Kienzle  says.  He 
bases  his  findings  on  a  new  sur¬ 
vey  of  journalism  graduates  and 
their  attitudes  toward  the  pro¬ 
fession. 

Results  of  the  survey  will  be 
presented  next  Thursday  (Aug. 
13)  to  the  annual  convention  of 
the  Associated  Press  Managing 
Editors  at  Seattle.  The  report 
was  prepared  for  the  Personnel 
Committee  of  APME.  I.  William 
Hill  of  the  Washington  Star  is 
chairman. 

Dr.  Kienzle  questioned  a 
sampling  of  the  1953  journalism 
classes  of  52  colleges.  The  class 
of  1953  was  chosen,  he  said,  to 
allow  the  full  wage  scale  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild  to 
become  effective  for  those  who 
were  members. 

(’.lass  of  1933 

Of  185  graduates,  considered 
representative  of  the  class  of 
1963,  Dr.  Kienzle  said,  only  126 
(68%)  vvent  to  work  in  the 
Mass  media.  For  the  survey,  he 
wnsidered  the  mass  media  to 
include  newspaper,  mass  circu¬ 
lation  magazines,  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision.  Only  102,  or  55%,  actu¬ 
ally  went  to  work  in  newsrooms, 
he  added.  The  other  24  went  into 
Ji^spaper  management,  radio- 
TV  advertising  and  news  and 
newspaper  advertising. 

Six  years  after  their  gradua¬ 
tion,  Dr.  Kienzle  reported,  only 
95  students  in  the  sampling,  or 
51%  of  the  original  185,  re- 
Wained  in  the  m^ia.  The  num- 
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ber  remaining  in  newsrooms  was 
down  to  68,  he  said. 

“Of  the  mass  media,”  he 
added,  “only  the  newspaper 
newsroom  lost  graduates  hired 
from  the  class  of  1953.  Other 
phases  of  media  work  (the  mass 
circulation  magazines,  radio  and 
television)  held  those  they  had 
hired.  Newsroom  lost  one-third 
of  the  102  hired  originally. 
Three  w’ent  to  magazines  (2 
news,  1  general) ;  the  rest  went 
to  non-media.” 

On  the  basis  of  replies,  these 
statistics  were  compiled: 


Where  do  journalism  gradu¬ 
ates  go  for  their  first  jobs? 

32%  into  non-media.  68%  into 
media. 

*  «  * 

Of  the  126  who  w'ent  into 

media: 

Only  102  (95  men,  7  women) 
went  into  newspaper  news 
rooms.  2  went  to  newspaper 

management;  3  to  radio-TV  ad¬ 
vertising;  8  to  radio-TV  news; 
11  to  newspaper  advertising. 

*  «  * 

The  59  who  w'ent  into  non¬ 
media: 

5  to  sales  &  promotion;  7  to 
business;  8  to  advertising;  16  to 
editing;  23  to  public  relations. 

*  «  * 

Six  years  later,  90  were  in 
non-media  and  95  in  media.  The 


^The  Bad  News  About  Money’ 

5%  10%  15%  20%  25%  30%  35% 


$5-6000 


$6-7000 


■I  NEWS  ROOM 
□  non-media 
^SWITCHED  TO 
NON -MEDIA 


$15-20,00(M 


SIX  YEARS  AFTER  GRADUATION— This  chart  of  the  Kienzle  Report 
compares  the  1959  pay  brackets  of  37  (33  men,  4  women)  who  went 
into  news  rooms  upon  graduation  from  journalism  school  in  1953  and 
stayed,  with  the  1959  brackets  of  40  (35  men,  5  women)  who  went  into 
non-media  and  stayed,  and  with  the  1959  pay  brackets  of  22  (19  men, 
3  women)  who  went  into  news  rooms  then  switched  to  non-media  during 
the  six-year  period. 
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newspaper  newsroom  originally 
got  5  out  of  10  of  the  graduates. 
Now  only  3  out  of  10  are  left. 

When  they  first  left  school, 
public  relations  was  the  favorite 
for  those  going  into  non-media 
jobs.  Six  years  later,  editing  is 
on  top  (34  to  30). 

Less  than  one  out  of  10  of 
those  who  switch  jobs  in  the 
first  six  years  comes  from  non¬ 
media  to  the  newsroom.  The 
other  nine  are  on  their  way  out. 

«  «  * 

Editing  and  public  relations 
jobs  in  non-media  take  a  big  toll 
from  newspaper  newsrooms. 
66%  of  graduates  went  origin¬ 
ally  to  PR  or  editing;  in  six 
years,  newsrooms  lost  85%  of 
the  graduates  to  those  fields. 

«  *  * 

When  you  compare  the  1953 
salaries  of  those  who  went  into 
the  newsroom  with  those  of  the 
graduates  who  went  into  non¬ 
media,  you  see  that  non-media 
grads  start  at  $3,797  or  $305 
(9%)  ahead.  Six  years  later 
the  non-media  salary  is  $7,625 
or  $1,247  (20%)  ahead. 

♦  *  • 

Salary  Spread 

Seven  out  of  every  10  gradu¬ 
ates  in  the  newsroom  make  less 
than  $7,000  ($135  a  week)  six 
years  after  graduation.  11% 
make  $8,000  and  over.  None  are 
over  $9,000. 

As  many  as  3%  in  non-media 
were  making  $15-20,000  and  over 
six  years  after  graduation. 

*  *  • 

Of  those  who  stayed  in  jour¬ 
nalism,  54%  liked  the  field,  22% 
liked  writing,  16%  found  satis¬ 
fying  work,  8%  had  other  rea¬ 
sons. 

♦  ♦  • 

But  30%  found  pay  average, 
12%  slightly  below,  39%  well 
below  and  19%  far  below. 

«  «  « 

19%  of  those  who  stayed  were 
thinking  of  leaving  journalism. 
— 75%  of  those  who  left  did  so 
for  money  reasons. 

*  *  * 

All  of  the  graduates  were 
asked  if  they  would  recommend 
journalism  for  their  children. 
69%  said  yes,  23%  no,  8%  may¬ 
be. 

«  *  • 

Comments 

Dr.  Kienzle’s  report  included 
remarks  from  the  graduates  who 
were  asked  what  besides  money 

(Continued  on  page  10) 
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(Continued  from  page  9) 
took  them  into  non-media  in¬ 
stead  of  journalism  when  they 
graduated. 

Answers  included: 

“By  the  time  I  finished  J- 
school  I  decided  newspaper  work 
was  dull  and  that  most  city  edi¬ 
tors  and  managing  editors  are 
dull.  They  can’t  be  bothered  with 
the  man  who  is  different.” 

“Newspapering  wasn’t  as 
challenging  as  agency  work.” 

“Public  relations  takes  more 
brains  and  has  bigger  rewards.” 

“Newspapermen  are  a  low 
class  of  people.” 

“Not  enough  variety  or  chance 
for  better  jobs  in  journalism.” 

“I  can  make  fuller  use  of  my 
abilities  in  industrial  editing.” 

What  They  I.4>oked  For 

Those  who  went  into  the  news¬ 
rooms  and  stayed  there  per¬ 
manently  were  asked  why  they 
went  into  journalism.  Their  re¬ 
plies  included: 

“I  was  looking  for  independ¬ 
ence  and  escape  from  routine.” 

“I  wanted  to  be  respected.  I 
am  by  everyone  but  the  pub¬ 
lisher.  He  doesn’t  seem  to  care 
about  anyone  but  the  business 
manager  and  the  advertising 
boys.” 

“I  had  illusions  about  being  a 
great  crusader.” 

“People  are  the  only  import¬ 
ant  things  in  the  world.  Where 
else  could  you  meet  more  people? 
What  could  be  more  enjoyable 
than  writing  about  them?” 

Why  ’They  Left 

Those  who  left  journalism 
were  asked  what  beside  money 
made  them  leave.  Among  replies: 

“No  one  seemed  to  care 
whether  I  stayed  or  left,  whether 
I  worked  hard  or  didn’t.  How 
can  you  get  ahead  in  an  outfit 
that’s  too  stupid  to  evaluate  you 
— to  sift  the  good  from  the  bad 
and  pay  accordingly?” 

“Prehistoric  personnel  policies. 
I  think  the  newspaper  business 
is  dying  slowly.” 

“An  almost  complete  lack  of 
recognition  by  the  editor  and 
the  publisher  that  I  was  an  in¬ 
dividual.” 

“Little  opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement.” 

Vi'ord  Goes  Rack 

Dr.  Kienzle  says  of  the  sur¬ 
vey: 

“In  a  loud,  clear  voice  they’re 
telling  us  we’re  slowly  losing  the 
battle  for  the  brightest  of  the 
bright  young  minds  coming  out 
of  our  colleges.  You  can  be  sure 
the  word  has  gotten  back  to  the 
high  schools,  too,  that  journal¬ 
ism  no  longer  is  the  glory  trail. 

“Why  are  we  losing  the 
battle?  The  class  of  1953  points 


to  money  and  warns  that  low 
wages  over  the  long  haul  are 
intolerable  and  destructive.  But 
more  than  that — and  perhaps 
even  more  important  than  money 
— they’re  telling  us  that  we’re 
missing  the  boat  when  it  comes 
to  human  relations.  We’re  not 
selling  our  profession  to  our 
own  employees — and  in  turn  to 
the  community  and  to  the  col¬ 
lege  and  high  school  students 
who  will  be  the  reporters  and 
editors  of  tomorrow. 

“They’re  saying,  in  effect,  that 
growing  economic  problems  have 
scared  some  publishers  so  badly 
that  they  have  become  rattled 
and  forgotten  nearly  everything 
else — including  basic  thought- 
fullness  in  relations  with  em¬ 
ployees.” 

Oiarining  Remarks 

Throughout  their  replies  he 
noted,  the  Class  of  ’53  dropped 
in  “charming  unsolicited  com¬ 
ments.”  Dr.  Kienzle  picked  out 
three  gi*oups: 

About  Money. 

“I  wanted  to  go  into  journal¬ 
ism.  The  editors  wouldn’t  let  me. 
They  offered  me  $65  a  week.  I 
could  get  $100  in  public  rela¬ 
tions,  and  I  could  hold  my  head  a 
little  higher  with  $100  in  my 
pocket.  Besides,  my  wife  said 
$100  made  her  feel  more  affec¬ 
tionate  than  $65.” 

* 

“What  do  I  think  of  the  pay 
scale?  I’m  glad  you  asked  me. 
It’s  pretty  damn  low!  Even  my 
superiors  don’t  make  as  much 
as  some  of  the  laborers  and 
factory  workers  in  this  part  of 
the  country.” 

* 

More  quotes  on  the  pay  scale: 
“It  stinks.”  “It’s  lousy.”  “We’re 
worse  off  than  teachers.”  “Lower 
than  low.”  “The  pay  is  sad,  very 
sad ;  so  am  I.”  “The  pay  is  very 
good  for  women,  but  I’m  a  man.” 
“Miserable.”  “The  big  weakness 
is  starting  pay.”  “I  wouldn’t  be 
so  much  good  at  anything  else, 
so  the  question  is  academic.” 

*  ♦  * 

ABOUT  BOSSES: 

“My  boss  gives  me  lots  of 
freedom  but  at  the  same  time 
gives  me  lots  of  guidance.” 

♦ 

“On  my  first  job  I  had  a  wide¬ 
awake  editor  who  made  the  work 
enticing.  Here  the  paper  looks 
like  1910  and  the  editors  work 
crossword  puzzles  at  deadline. 
It’s  hard  to  care  if  the  boss 
doesn’t.” 

* 

“My  boss  has  won  my  respect. 
(Note  the  word  “won”)  He 
makes  me  dig,  and  I  love  him 
for  it.  He  makes  me  write  with 
precision  and  then  rewrite  until 
I  hate  him.  He’s  pushing  the 


paper  ahead  and  letting  me 
help.” 

*  *  * 

ABOUT  PUBLISHERS; 

“Publishers  now  are  nothing 
but  business  men.” 

♦ 

“The  management  doesn’t  care 
about  reporters.” 

* 

“The  publisher  has  the  atti¬ 
tude  that  a  news  man  can  be 
replaced  by  any  intelligent  appli¬ 
cant.” 

* 

“I  wish  the  owner  would  think 
through  his  personnel  policies. 
If  he  did,  he’d  quit  worrying 
about  the  Guild  and  give  the 
real  producers  a  chance  to  con¬ 
vert  hard  work,  enthusiasm,  abil¬ 
ity  and  loyality  into  salary  ad- 


ing  this:  We  want  more  than 
financial  success.  We  want  su^ 
cessful  living.  Help  us  get  it 
and  we’ll  help  you  build  our 
proud  profession.” 

• 

Gannett  Expands 
Personnel  Office 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

John  E.  Heselden,  a  member 
of  the  Gannett  Co.  central  office 
staff  since  1955,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  director  of  personnel 
and  employee  relations,  effective 
Sept.  1. 

He  will  be  succeeded  as  man¬ 
ager  of  labor  relations  by  Nor¬ 
man  J.  Christiansen  of  Chicago, 
it  was  announced  by  Paul  Miller, 
president  of  Gannett  Co. 


“Good  reporters  ai’e  as  im¬ 
portant  as  good  editors,  although 
they  get  none  of  the  owner’s 
time.” 

* 

“The  publishers  still  are  in 
the  dark  ages.  They  preach  to 
the  public  about  all  its  ills,  but 
they  can’t  see  their  own.  The 
wages  they  pay  are  ridiculous.” 
*  *  * 

Hei’e,  Dr.  Kienzle  concluded, 
are  the  things  they  say  they 
want,  whether  they  are  in  the 
profession  or  out  of  it.  (They 
are  not  listed  in  order  of  im¬ 
portance.) 

FROM  THEIR  JOBS: 

More  Challenge 
More  Satisfaction 
More  Opportunity 
More  Creativity 
More  Rewards 
More  Future 
More  Money 
More  Responsibility 
More  Recognition 
Independence 
Freedom  from  Routine 
Community  Respect 
FROM  THEIR  IMMEDIATE 
BOSSES: 

Challenge 

Leadership 

Understanding 

Encouragement 

Recognition 

Guidance 

Training 

Opportunity  to  Grow 

Criticism 

Re^'pect 

FROM  THE  BIG  BOSS 
(PUBLISHERS)  : 

Sound  Personnel  Policies 
Good  Training  Program 
Recognition  of  Individual 
Worth 

Pay  for  Productivity 
Respect 

More  Attention 
“In  short,”  Dr.  Kienzle  ad¬ 
vised,  “the  Class  of  1953  is  say- 


Heselden  Christiansen 

Mr.  Heselden,  who  joined  the 
Gannett  group  as  assistant  to 
General  Manager  Lynn  N.  Bit- 
ner  in  charge  of  personnel  and 
labor  relations,  has  had  the  title 
of  Director,  Personnel  Office.  In 
his  new  job  he  will  work  closely 
with  Mr.  Bitner  “looking  toward 
a  possible  broadening  of  his  re¬ 
sponsibilities,”  Mr.  Miller  said. 

Mr.  Christiansen,  36,  has  been 
an  adviser  to  newspaper  man¬ 
agements  on  labor  relations  and 
personnel  management  and  a 
member  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association 
special  standing  committee  since 
1954.  From  1947  to  1954  he  was 
with  the  FBI.  After  World  War 
II  military  service  he  received 
a  bachelor  of  arts  in  journalism 
degree  from  Drake  University, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  where  he  re¬ 
ceived  a  Sigma  Delta  Chi  award 
as  “outstanding  journalism 
graduate.” 

McHenry  Browne 
Resigns  at  Hoe 

R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  resignation  of 
Henry  Browne  as  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  —  Press  Sales,  effective 
August  15. 

Mr.  Browme  .said  he  w’ould  an¬ 
nounce  his  future  plans  follow¬ 
ing  a  brief  vacation.  He  was 
general  manager  of  the  Boston 
(Mass.)  Post  and  previously 
was  an  executive  in  the  Hearst 
organization  before  joining  the 
Hoe  company  four  years  ago. 
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Intricate  Kemsley-Thomson 
Deal  Awaits  Final  Approval 


Shareholders’  Meeting  Aug.  14 
Due  to  Complete  ‘Daring  Raid’ 

By  Gordon  Irving 


Edinburgh 
Scotland,  always  a  newspa¬ 
per-conscious  territory,  is  still 
^  reeling  from  the  news  of  the 
daring  take-over  deal  just  car¬ 
ried  out  over  the  England-Scot- 
land  border  by  Roy  Thomson, 
Canadian  newspaper  owner, 
from  his  prestige  base  of  The 
Scotsman  Publications  here. 

Roy  Thomson’s  coup  in  negoti¬ 
ating  for  the  $60,000,000  Kems- 
ley  Newspaper  “empire”  is  a 
major  talking  point  in  press 
circles,  not  only  here  but  in 
London,  Toronto,  New  York  and 
elsewhere.  Using  his  prosperous 
Scottish  Television  station  as  a 
jumping-off  base,  Mr.  Thomson 
has  succeeded  in  the  most  dar¬ 
ing  “raid”  south  of  the  Border 
since  the  days  of  the  Scottish 
raids  on  England.  (E&P,  July 
18,  page  9). 

^  The  deal  means  that  Scottish 
Television  Ltd.  and  Kemsley 
Newspapers  Ltd.  will  be  merged 
into  a  flourishing  new  company, 
to  be  called  Thomson  Scottish 
Associates  Ltd. 

Lord  Kemsley  Withdraws 

It  means  the  end  of  a  roman¬ 
tic  chapter  in  newspaper  his¬ 
tory,  with  the  withdrawal  from 
active  journalism  of  Lord  Kems¬ 
ley,  the  Welshman  who  found 
fortune  in  London  at  the  start 
of  the  century.  It  also  means 
the  start  of  a  new  and  vigorous 
chapter  in  the  new’spaper-tele- 
vision  world,  led  by  sprightly 
Roy  Thomson,  65-year-old  Cana¬ 
dian. 

Under  the  deal,  w'hich  awaits 
^  formal  approval  at  a  sharehold¬ 
ers’  meeting  Aug.  14,  Thomson’s 
company  takes  over  a  wide¬ 
spread  group  of  morning  and 
evening  newspapers,  published 
in  such  key  centers  as  Aberdeen 
(Scotland),  and  Newcastle,  Mid¬ 
dlesbrough,  Cardiff,  Manchester 
and  London.  It  will  also  embrace 
the  prestige  Sunday  newspaper, 
the  Sunday  Times,  described  by 
one  writer  as  “the  brightest 
jewel  in  the  Kemsley  crown.” 
Other  Sunday  newspapers  in- 
TOlved  are  the  Sunday  Empire 
I  News  and  the  Sunday  Graphic. 
I  Other  papers  in  the  Kemsley 
I  chain  include  the  Newcastle 


Journal,  Newcastle  Evening 
Chronicle,  Cardiff  Western  Mail, 
South  Wales  Echo,  Sheffield 
Telegraph,  Aberdeen  Press  and 
Journal,  Manchester  Evening 
Chronicle,  Sheffield  Star,  Mid¬ 
dlesbrough  Evening  Gazette, 
Blackburn  Evening  Telegraph, 
Aberdeen  Evening  Express,  and 
the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire 
County  Newspapers  Group. 

Subject  to  all  the  necessary 
conditions  being  fulfilled,  Roy 
Thomson  and  James  M.  Coltart, 
at  present  managing  director  of 
The  Scotsman  Publications  Ltd. 
and  Scottish  Television  Ltd., 
will  be  appointed  directors  of 
Kemsley.  Mr.  Thomson  will  be¬ 
come  chairman. 

Merger  Aids  Profit 

The  merger  with  Scottish  in¬ 
dependent  television  will  give 
the  Kemsley  group  a  substantial 
interest  in  commercial  televi¬ 
sion,  thus  broadening  the  basis 
of  its  activities  and  enlarging 
its  profit-earning  capacity. 

The  Kemsley  family  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  company  will  be 
maintained  by  Lord  Kemsley’s 
four  sons,  who,  at  Roy  Thom¬ 
son’s  request,  will  continue  as 


1,000  Struck 

London 

One  thousand  British  provin¬ 
cial  newspapers,  closed  down  for 
the  last  seven  weeks  by  a  strike 
of  100,000  printers,  resumed 
publication  this  week  with  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  dispute. 

The  printers  had  demanded  a 
10%  wage  increase  and  a  40- 
hour  week  instead  of  the  present 
43%  hours.  They  agreed  to  re¬ 
turn  to  work  for  a  three-year 
period  with  a  4%%  wage  in¬ 
crease  and  a  42-hour  week.  The 
settlement  means  an  increase  of 
$1.40  at  the  most  above  former 
weekly  wages,  ranging  from 
$23.60  to  $42. 

The  strike  deprived  millions 
of  Britons  of  their  local  news¬ 
papers  and  halted  work  in  4,000 
printing  firms  in  addition  to  the 
1,000  newspaper  shops. 
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full-time  directors.  Lionel  Barry 
is  to  stay  as  deputy  chairman. 

The  new  papers  absorbed  by 
Thomson  have  a  combined  week¬ 
ly  circulation  of  nearly  14,000,- 
000.  He  already  controls  28 
newspapers  in  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  the 
prestige  daily.  The  Scotsman, 
published  here  at  Edinburgh 
along  with  the  Evening  Dis¬ 
patch,  Weekly  Scotsman,  and 
the  best-selling  TV  Guide  (al¬ 
ready  selling  over  300,000  each 
week). 

Roy  Thomson  began  with  a 
single  newspaper  in  a  mining 
town,  and  has  steadily  built  up 
a  wide  chain  of  newspapers.  He 
broke  into  British  newspaper- 
dom  by  buying  Scotsman  Pub¬ 
lications  six  years  ago. 

‘A  Great  Deal’ 

In  the  first  five  months  of  the 
current  year,  Kemsley  profits 
were  estimated  to  be  running 
at  a  rate  similar  to  that  in  the 
corresponding  period  of  1958, 
in  which  year  the  group  made 
a  profit  before  tax  of  £1,542,000 
(over  $4,500,000).  The  profits  of 
Scottish  Television  Ltd.  for  the 
year  ending  December  31,  1959, 
are  expected  to  be  not  less  than 
£1,500,000  before  tax  (approxi¬ 
mately  $4,500,000). 

Commenting  on  the  deal,  Roy 
Thomson  said:  “We  think  we 
can  accomplish  a  great  deal.  I 
believe  newspapers  have  a  great 


Anglo  Papers 

Lord  Birkett,  75-year-old 
judge  appointed  as  independent 
chairman  of  the  negotiations, 
proposed  the  formula  that 
brought  about  the  settlement. 

“ITie  position  has  been  saved 
by  the  good  sense  and  good  will 
of  all  parties  concerned,”  said 
Lord  Birkett.  “I  think  it  spells 
great  happiness  and  prosperity 
for  the  future  of  the  printing 
industry.” 


Ink  Settlement 

National  newspapers,  pub¬ 
lished  in  London,  curtailed  in 
size  but  not  suspended  by  a 
strike  of  2,500  workers  in  the 
ink  industry,  returned  to  normal 
size,  it  was  announced  by  the 
Newspaper  Proprietors’  Associa¬ 
tion. 

The  National  Society  of  Oper- 


future  with  their  authority  of 
the  printed  word. 

“We  have  no  thought  of  giv¬ 
ing  off  pieces  of  the  properties, 
or  closing  papers.  We  will  earn¬ 
estly  endeavor  to  improve  them 
and  make  them  propositions.” 

He  added:  “I  have  never  made 
a  deal  that  was  so  happy  and 
so  fairly  conducted.” 

The  deal  was  sparked  off  only 
three  months  ago  when  Roy 
Thomson  asked  Lord  Kemsley 
if  there  was  a  chance  of  his 
taking  over  the  group.  Lord 
Kemsley  replied  there  was  none. 
A  few  weeks  ago  they  met  again, 
and  the  deal  was  started. 

Transarlion  Analyzed 

The  Manchester  Guardian’s 
financial  staff  said  the  agree¬ 
ment  shows  “a  great  deal  of 
ingenuity  exercised  within  the 
space  of  two  weeks.” 

As  analyzed  by  the  Guardian’s 
experts,  the  deal  is  this: 

Kemsley  acquires  the  highly 
profitable  Scottish  Television 
(STV)  and  Thomson  acquires 
Kemsley  Newspapers.  The  de¬ 
tails  are  very  much  to  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  Kemsley  stockholders, 
which  include  Lord  Kemsley  and 
his  family,  and  they  add  up  to 
a  tremendous  opportunity  for 
Mr.  Thomson. 

Kemsley  is  taking  over  S.T.V. 
through  an  offer  for  the  252,000 
non-voting  £1  shares  in  issue. 
The  consideration  is  £1  million 
in  cash,  £500,000  Kemsley  3  per 
cent  first  mortgage  debenture 
stock  (currently  quoted  at  about 
61),  and  £2  millions  of  deferred 
stock  which  Kemsley  will  create 
for  the  purpose. 

If  the  value  of  the  deferred 
is  assumed  to  be  par  Kemsley 
{Continued  on  page  64) 


Start  Again 

ative  Printers  and  Assistants 
agreed  to  recommend  that  its 
members  accept  the  settlement 
terms,  which  provide  for  a  42- 
hour  week,  plus  &  4% %  pay  in¬ 
crease.  This  is  patterned  on  the 
settlement  in  the  printing  indus¬ 
try.  The  employers’  group  is  the 
Society  of  British  Printing  Ink 
Manufacturers. 

Under  the  ink  agreement,  im¬ 
proved  efficiency  will  be  planned 
by  a  special  productivity  com¬ 
mittee,  consisting  of  four  rep¬ 
resentatives  from  each  side.  Em¬ 
ployers  and  workers  agreed,  too, 
that  there  shall  be  full  consul¬ 
tation  over  the  introduction  of 
new  processes  and  machines. 

The  national  newspapers  man¬ 
aged  to  keep  publishing  smaller 
papers  by  pooling  ink  stocks 
among  themselves. 
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Press  Hopes 
For  Freedom 
On  K’s  Visit 


AP  and  UPI  Pick 
New  TV  Critics 


Washington 
The  main  body  of  the  corps 
of  correspondents  who  went  with 
Vice  President  Nixon  to  Russia 
arrived  at  Washington  Airport 
Wednesday  about  10  minutes 
before  the  official  plane  arrived, 
in  general  agreement  on  these 
points; 

1.  The  Vice  President  worked 
harder  than  any  of  them,  yet 
seemed  less  fatigued  than  the 
newsmen. 

2.  They  concurred  with  Nixon 
that  12  straight  hours  of  sleep 
were  in  order. 

3.  They  regarded  the  trip  a 
success  from  the  standpoints  of 
news  product  and  accomplish¬ 
ment. 

4.  They  were  ready  to  at¬ 
tribute  censorship  they  encoun¬ 
tered  to  Russia’s  unfamiliarity 
with  the  methods  of  free  press 
nations  rather  than  to  a  desire 
to  block  news  for  the  sake  of 
blocking  it. 

5.  They  were  hopeful  that  the 
United  States  will  not  invoke 
strictures  against  media  cover¬ 
age  when  Khrushchev  visits 
here  because  they  give  the  Reds 
basis  for  claiming  tbeir  press 
is  as  free  as  ours. 

Advisor  Protests 

On  July  24,  Herbert  Klein, 
Nixon’s  press  advisor,  had  pro¬ 
tested  to  the  foreign  office,  by 
authority  of  the  Vice  President, 
against  censorship  methods  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  three-hour  dinner 
and  conference  at  the  U.  S. 
Embassy  between  Nixon  and 
Khrushchev.  There  was  some 
measure  of  relief  after  the  inci¬ 
dent. 

The  Russians  interfered  with 
coverage  at  another  point  when 
they  announced  more  than  12 
United  States  newsmen  could 
accompany  Nixon  on  his  Siberian 
trip.  The  correspondents  fought 
this  one  and  won  out.  The  num¬ 
ber  was  raised  to  100  newsmen. 

In  spite  of  the  promised  free¬ 
dom  from  censorship,  all  media 
were  required  to  submit  news- 
photos,  in  developed  form,  be¬ 
fore  transmitting. 

Presidential  Press  Secretary 
Hagerty  has  asked  that  all 
media  representatives,  including 
photographers,  who  intend  to 
accompany  the  President  on  his 
trips  to  London  or  Moscow,  noti¬ 
fy  his  office  promptly.  Arrange¬ 
ments  will  be  made  for  them  on 
an  "if,  and  when’’  basis,  the 
White  House  said. 


Associated  Press  and  United 
Press  International  have  ap¬ 
pointed  new  radio-television  col¬ 
umnists. 

Fred  Danzig,  who  has  been 
writing  news  and  features  in 
the  radio-TV  department,  will 
replace  William  Ewald  as  the 
writer  of  UPI’s  TV  review  fea¬ 
ture,  effective  Aug.  16.  Mr. 
Danzig  has  been  a  vacation  fill- 
in  for  the  column  in  the  past  two 
years. 

Mr.  Ewald  resigned,  effective 
Aug.  22,  to  become  motion  pic¬ 
ture  and  television  writer  for 
Newsweek  Magazine. 

"One  reason  I  am  making  the 
change,’’  he  said,  “is  that  I  am 
tired  of  working  from  60  to  70 
hours  a  week,  watching  TV  day 
and  night  and  writing  about  it.’’ 

Earl  J.  Johnson,  general  news 
manager  of  UPI,  who  announced 
Mr.  Danzig’s  appointment 
Thursday,  said  Mr.  Ewald  had 


William  Ewald 


Bob  White  II 
Begins  Job  As  I 
H-Trib  Editor 

Robert  M.  White  II  of  Mexico, 

Mo.  began  his  new  job  as  presi¬ 
dent  and  editor  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  on  Aug.  3. 

He  signed  the  lead  editorial 
Aug.  3  headed  “An  Accounting 
to  Our  Readers.”  It  follows: 

“Our  belief  is  that  newspapers 
are  important  because  you — the 
reader — are  important. 

“And  that  newspapers  will  ^ 
continue  to  be  important  just  as 
long  as  the  government  of  this 
city,  this  state,  and  this  country 
is  oL  for  and  by  you. 

“Believing  this,  then  it  follows 
that  the  new  management  of  a 
newspaper  owes  you  an  account¬ 
ing. 

“This  is  ours,  as  the  new 
President  and  Editor  of  the 
Herald  Tribune. 

“We  respect  the  tradition  of 
the  Herald  Tribune.  There  is 


also  complained  to  him  that  the  American's  drama  department  greatness  in  that  tradition.  And 


exacting  assignment  was  mak-  speai'-holder.”  greatness  for  a  newspaper  only 

ing  a  hermit  of  him  and  destroy-  During  World  War  II,  while  comes  through  high  causes 
ing  his  personality.  '  Danzig  was  earning  several  served  well. 

The  34-year-old  columnist,  decorations  for  service  with  the  “The  most  basic  cause  a  news- 
whose  sharply  critical  reviews  army  in  Europe,  Miss  Lowry  paper  can  serve  is  telling  you— 
of  TV  shows  were  widely  quoted,  accredited  by  the  Eisen-  the  reader— the  facts,  the  truth, 

began  the  task  about  18  months  bower  headquarters  and  later  she  the  news.  That  shall  continue  to 
ago.  Previously  he  had  written  covered  the  Malmedy  Massacre  be  our  basic  effort: 
interviews  and  features  in  the  war  criminal  trials  and  the  “To  report  for  you  the  truth 


ago.  Previously  he  had  written 
inteiviews  and  features  in  the 


radio-TV  field.  He  is  a  graduate  hanging  of  Nazi  war  leaders. 


“To  report  for  you  the  truth 
as  we  find  it  .  .  .  not  as  we  wish 


of  the  University  of  Missouri  Mr.  Danzig  returned  from  the  it  were. 

School  of  Journalism.  "'ar  to  New  York  University  “There  is  another  traditional 

Michael  Mackay,  Newsweek  and  graduated  in  1949.  He  went  cause  to  be  served  well, 
movie  editor,  is  being  trans-  to  w'ork  as  a  reporter  at  the  “It  shall  be  served  as  usual  on 
ferred  to  the  magazine’s  Los  Herkimer  Telegram,  then  to  the  this  page,  in  these  editorial  col- 
.Angeles  bureau,  and  Marvin  Port  Chester  Daily  Item.  He  umns. 

Barrett,  radio-TV  editor,  has  joined  UP’s  radio  news  depart-  “It  is  that  grand,  old  Arneri- 
taken  a  leave  of  absence  to  write  ment  in  1951.  can  right,  American  privilege 

a  book,  after  which  he  will  be-  *  and,  we  believe,  American  duty 

come  associate  editor  for  enter-  Ojjdeil  Group  Names  of  .standing  up  to  be  counted, 
tainment.  iv  Renresenlatives  “Just  as  our  opinions  must  not 

Cynthia  Lowry,  who  has  cov-  ‘  P  "  and  shall  not  be  found  m  the 

ered  police  news,  wars  and  gar-  Wheeling,  W.  Va.  news  columns  they  must  and 

den  topics  for  the  Associated  The  Ogden  newspapers  of  shall  be  found  in  the  editorials. 
Pi-ess  since  1942,  will  write  AP’s  West  Virginia  have  appointed  “We  cannot  promise  that  th^ 


Ofsdeii  Group  Names 
New  Represeulatives 


“It  is  that  grand,  old  Ameri¬ 
can  right,  American  privilege 
and,  we  believe,  American  duty 
of  .standing  up  to  be  counted. 

“Just  as  our  opinions  must  not 
and  shall  not  be  found  in  the 


ered  police  news,  wars  and  gar-  Wheeling,  W.  Va.  news  columns  they  must  and 

den  topics  for  the  Associated  The  Ogden  newspapers  of  shall  be  found  in  the  editorials. 
Pi-ess  since  1942,  will  write  AP’s  West  Virginia  have  appointed  “We  cannot  promise  that  th^ 
daily  radio  and  television  col-  Johnson,  Kent,  Gavin  &  Binding,  opinions,  these  studied  convic- 
umn  beginning  Sept.  1.  Inc.,  as  national  advertising  rep-  tions,  will  always  be  right. 

Charles  Mercer,  who  has  been  resentatives,  effective  Sept.  1,  it  ‘“They  won’t  be  .  .  .  because 


‘“They  won’t  be  . 


doing  the  column,  is  resigning  was  announced  this  week  by  they  come  from  human  beings. 


to  devote  full  time  to  writing  Austin  V.  Wood,  executive  vice¬ 
novels.  His  latest  book,  “Enough  president. 

Good  Men,”  a  story  of  the  Revo-  The  Ogden  group  was  form- 
lutionary  War,  is  on  the  Liter-  erly  represented  by  George  A. 


istin  V.  Wood,  executive  vice-  “What  we  can  promise  is  that 
esident.  they  will  be  dead-level  straight 

The  Ogden  group  was  form-  from  the  shoulder,  sincere,  our 


lutionary  War,  is  on  the  Liter-  erly  represented  by  George  A.  best. 

ary  Guild  list  and  two  previous  McDevitt  Co.  This  firm  is  being  “Lastly,  we  ask  for  time, 
books  are  best-sellers.  combined  with  Sawyer-Fergu-  “There  are  to  be  changes  m 

Miss  Lowry’s  column  will  be  son-Walker  Co.  the  Herald  Tribune.  The  inevit- 

sent  spot  in  the  early  report  of  Included  in  the  Ogden  group  able  changes  which  come  throuf^ 
the  day  of  publication.  This  are  the  Wheeling  Intelligencer  having  new  hands  at  the  wheel, 
will  permit  more  reviews  of  and  News  Register,  Parkersburg  “We  believe  they  will  come 
night-before  shows  than  has  News  and  Sentinel,  Fairmont  slowly,  for  we  must  build  well 


been  possible  in  the  past.  Times  and  West  Virginian,  and  that  takes  time. 

Both  Miss  Lowry  and  Mr.  Wierton  Times,  Martinsburg  “We  must  build  well  because 
Danzig  are  alumni  of  the  Macy  Journal,  Point  Pleasant  Regis-  newspapers  are  important.  .  .  • 
Westchester  newspapers.  She  ter,  Elkins  Inter  Mountain,  ...  And  will  be  important  just 
was  a  police  reporter  there  after  Welch  News  and  Williamson  as  long  as  our  way  of  life  is  of. 
having  worked  in  the  New  York  News.  for  and  by  you — the  reader.” 
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How  to  Be  Healthy  Newsman: 
F ollow  Doctor’s  Prescription 


10  Rules  Applied  to  Special 
Requirements  of  the  Profession 


By  Joseph  G.  Molner,  M.D. 


t  X 


I  won’t  pretend  that  I  have 
ever  been  a  reporter.  I  haven’t. 

My  profession  is  health  and 
medicine.  I  fondly  hope  that 
writing  a  daily  health  column 
appearing  in  some  150  newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  may  contribute  some¬ 
thing  of  use  to  my  readers. 

But  only  in  that  sense  am  I 
in  the  “newspaper  game” — and 
who,  may  I  inquire,  ever 
dreamed  up  the  idea  of  calling 
it  a  game  ? 

Familiar  with  Deadlines 

Over  a  period  of  some  years 
I  have,  of  necessity,  had  to 
learn  what  deadlines  mean,  and 
what  it  means  to  try  to  reduce 
complicated  matters  to  simple 
language  without  sacrificing  ex¬ 
actness — which  I  suspect  may 
be  one  of  the  hardest  lessons  to 
learn  in  newspaper  writing. 

I  haven’t  had  to  experience 
the  rigors  of  city  room  duty.  I 
have,  however,  had  a  good  deal 
of  contact  with  the  working 
press.  As  health  commissioner 
for  the  nation’s  fifth  largest  city 
and  fourth  largest  county  (De¬ 
troit  and  Wayne  County  have  a 
population  of  about  3,000,000)  I 
have  daily  meetings  with  news¬ 
men — every  weekday,  and  on 
Sunday  when  urgent,  and  at 
night  when  necessary. 

I  hope  I’m  not  being  fatuous, 
but  I  don’t  think  I’ve  ever  com¬ 
plained  at  being  called  at  home, 
or  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  or 
at  the  golf  club,  or  on  Sunday, 
to  answer  a  newspaper  man’s 
question.  Because  it  isn’t  a 
game. 

All  I  wanted  to  indicate  was 
that  I  know  quite  a  lot  of  news¬ 
paper  men,  and  have  helped 
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some  of  them  with  their  per¬ 
sonal  health  problems,  and  have  ] 
come  to  some  conclusions  as  to  , 
how  they  can  avoid  some  of  the 
risks  they  run. 

I’d  boil  it  down  to  10  rules, 
sort  of  a  decalog  for  daily  use. 

These  aren’t  necessarily  in 
order  of  significance.  And  any¬ 
way,  how  can  you  tell  ?  What  is 
important  for  one  man  is  of  no 
importance  to  another,  because 
it  just  may  not  apply  to  him. 

Likewise  you’ll  find  that  some 
of  these  points  overlap,  but  I’ve 
done  a  good  deal  of  brooding 
over  this,  and  I’m  sure,  at  least, 
that  all  are  important. 

Hits  C  &  C  Habit 

(1)  —  The  “C.  and  C.  habit." 
That’s  the  coffee-and-cigaret 
habit.  I’m  putting  it  first,  not 
because  it  necessarily  does  the 
most  damage,  but  because  it  is 
an  insidious  habit  that  creeps 
up  gradually,  and  when  (or  if) 
it  begins  to  do  some  mischief, 
you  start  looking  for  some  other 
cause.  You  say,  “Why,  I’ve  been 
drinking  coffee  for  years  and  it 
never  hturt  me.  It  must  be  some¬ 
thing  else!” 

The  tension  of  the  business 
is  conducive  to  heavy  smoking, 
no  doubt.  I  don’t  think  I  need 
dwell  on  that  matter  of  smoking 
early  and  heavily  being  con¬ 
ducive  to  cancer.  That’s  been 
dwelt  upon  by  others. 

But  heavy  smoking  is — and 
perhaps  you  didn’t  know  this — 
related  to  fatigue,  due  to  a  drop 
in  blood  sugar,  and  the  spastic 
effect  of  nicotine  on  the  arteries. 

As  to  coffee.  I’m  no  crusader 
against  coffee,  mind  you.  The 
caffein  content  of  a  cup  of  cof¬ 
fer  August  8,  1959 
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Editor’s  Note:  E&P  invited 
Dr.  Molner  to  discuss  health 
habits  for  newspapermen  and 
women.  His  seven-times-weekly 
column,  “To  Your  (Jood  Health,” 
appearing  in  150  newspapers  via 
Chicago  Sun-Times  Syndicate, 
draws  upwards  of  60,000  let¬ 
ters  a  month. 


fee,  two  or  three  grains,  is  a 
normal,  reasonable  stimulant. 
It’s  a  good  antidote  for  a  long 
pull  when  you  have  to  stay 
awake. 

But  EXCESS  caffein  can 
cause  jitters  and  irritability,  ele¬ 
vate  the  blood  pressure,  cause 
an  abnormally  fast  heart  beat. 

My  point  is  that  too  much  is 
too  much — and  a  cigaret  and 
black  coffee  for  breakfast  or 
lunch  has  0  calories,  0  vitamins, 
and  0  nutrition. 

Exercise  Is  Important 

(2)  —  Exercise.  This  may 
not  be  the  “most  important” 
health  rule,  either,  but  it  is  of 
real  importance. 

Newspapermen,  of  course, 
don’t  play  golf  to  “entertain 
customers.”  They  don’t  join  a 
country  club  because  “it’s  the 
thing  to  do.”  Anyway,  newspa¬ 
per  work,  in  the  early  years  at 
least,  doesn’t  pay  enough  to  put 
you  in  the  “country  club  set.” 
(Nor  does  it  pay  commensurate- 
ly  wdth  the  responsibility  that 
the  work  imposes,  but  you  knew 
that  before  you  went  into  news 
work.) 

What’s  important  is  that  the 
human  body  needs  exercise  to 
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C  &  C  causes  jifiers. 


For  maximum  efficiency. 

stay  at  maximum  efficiency.  In 
newspaper  work,  because  your 
hours  may  not  agree  with 
everyone  else’s,  you  usually 
don’t  join  a  bowling  league,  or 
play  for  the  company’s  baseball 
team,  or  what-not. 

All  the  same,  I  know  some 
healthy  newsmen  who  find  other 
friends  with  suitable  free  hours, 
and  play  tennis,  golf,  or  what 
have  you.  Or  they  hike,  garden, 
swim,  chop  wood  or  do  push-ups. 

Diet  a  Factor 

The  human  body  wasn’t  meant 
to  sit  still.  All  the  time,  I  mean. 
Copy  readers  please  note. 

(3)  —  Diet.  This  isn’t  some¬ 
thing  that  applies  just  to  the 
newspaper  business,  but  it  isn’t 
something  that  makes  an  excep¬ 
tion  of  newsmen,  either.  The 
seven  basic  foods  apply  to 
everybody:  Protein  (lean  meat, 
eggs,  fish,  cheese  and  other 
foods  to  a  lesser  extent);  green 
vegetables ;  yellow  vegetables ; 
fruit;  milk;  fat;  cereals.  By 
“cereals,”  I  don’t  mean  you  have 
to  eat  for  breakfast  something 
that  has  a  suitable  boxtop.  I 
mean  grain-type  foods.  Oatmeal, 
bless  its  gummy  heart,  is  one 
of  the  famous  cereals,  although 
I  don’t  care  for  oatmeal  myself. 
Happily,  the  Good  Lord  provided 
us  with  a  variety  of  cereals.  In¬ 
cluding  wheat. 

The  “seven  basic  foods,”  over 
the  years,  pay  dividends  in 
health.  Get  some  of  each  every 
day,  and  you  needn’t  worry 
about  vitamin  deficiencies.  But 
the  fellow  who  has  coffee  for 
breakfast,  a  couple  of  hamburg¬ 
ers  at  his  desk  for  lunch,  and  a 
steak  and  a  double  Martini  for 
dinner — well,  it  may  take  15  or 
20  years  for  Nature  to  make 
him  pay  for  it,  but  Nature  will 
do  it. 

Incidentally,  desks  were  made 
to  write  on,  not  to  eat  at. 

Must  Gel  Rest 

(4)  —  Regularity.  As  I  said 
a  few  paragraphs  ago,  a  doctor 
has  to  expect  his  sleep  to  be  in- 
{Continued  on  page  68) 


Eddie  Guest  Dies; 
‘Poet  of  the  People’ 


Detroit  another  collection  came  out. 


The  tremendous  flow  of  warm, 
homey  verse  “By  Edgar  A. 
Guest”  has  ended. 

Eddie  —  nobody  has  called 


The  first  volumes  had  a  mod¬ 
est  success.  But  it  was  not  until 
1916  that  Eddie  really  scored. 
That  was  the  year  “A  Heap  O’ 


him  Edgar  in  many  a  decade  —  Livin’  ”  was  published, 
died  Aug.  5  after  64  continuous  The  first  press  run  was  for 
years  on  the  staff  of  the  Detroit  3,500  copies.  Immediately  there 
Free  Press,  the  newspaper’s  was  a  demand  for  100,000. 
senior  and  most  beloved  worker.  Until  illness  began  to  hold 
He  was  77.  him  back,  it  was  Eddie’s  proud 

Almost  until  the  end  Eddie  boast  that  he  never  missed  a 
continued  to  turn  out  a  daily  work  day  or  a  deadline, 
rhyme,  sitting  in  the  pleasant  Eddie  had  a  magnificent,  deep 
east  room  on  the  second  floor  of  voice  and  was  tremendously  pop- 
his  home  in  north  Detroit,  using  ular  as  a  reciter  of  his  own 
a  special  typewriter  with  over-  verses.  He  traveled  widely  on 
size  letters,  under  a  blaze  of  personal  appearances  and  for 
special  overhead  lighting.  years  headed  a  national  network 

Eddie  was  bom  Aug.  20,  1881,  radio  show, 
in  Birmingham,  England.  He  The  movie  industry  tried  to 
came  to  the  Free  Press  in  the  persuade  Eddie  to  take  over  as 
summer  of  1895.  a  homely  philosopher  following 

The  man  upon  whom  univer-  the  death  of  the  late  Will 


New  Editor 
Named  for 
Booth  Paper 


a  homely  philosopher  following 
the  death  of  the  late  Will 


Muskegon,  Mich. 
With  the  retirement  of  C.  D. 
McNamee  as  editor  of  the  Mmk- 
egon  Chronicle,  John  A.  Mc¬ 
Donald,  president  of  Booth 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  this  week  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of 
Robert  C.  Herrick  as  his  suc- 
cesor. 

Edgar  A.  Guest  Mr.  Herrick  is  48.  He  is  a 

_  native  of  Waukegan,  Ill.  He 

ig-  moved  with  his  parents  to  Jack- 

■  I  Mich.,  and  graduated  from 

^  jg29. 

-  He  is  a  graduate  of  Michigan 

lO  State  University.  He  entered 
newspaper  work  in  1935  as  a 
-[  reporter  for  the  Pontiac  Daily 

Press  and  two  years  later  was 
made  sports  editor.  In  1938  he 
„  .  ,  ,  ,  ^  became  editor  of  the  Capitol 

Reassignment  of  news  depart-  a  Lansing  weekly.  He 


UPI  Moves 
Executives  to 
New  Posts 


sities  would  before  long  be  con-  Rogers.  Eddie  tried  Hollywood  ^  moved  to  Flint  in  1939  to  accept 

f erring  honorary  degrees  never  for  awhile  but  didn’t  like  it.  ®  reporter’s  job  with  the  Jour- 


finished  high  school. 

Eddie’s  father  was  an  ac- 


Eddie’s  wife  Nellie  died  in  this  week  by  Frank  H  ^^rld  War  H  he 

45  ending  39  vears  of  a  ner-  Bartholomew,  president  of 
_ United  Press  International.  He 


Eddie’s  father  was  an  ac-  1945,  ending  39  years  of  a  per-  ux 

countant.  The  family  life  was  feet  marriage.  The  couple  had  International.  He 

delightful,  but  money  was  short  two  children,  Edgar  A.  Guest  f  ^  ^5®  following  shifts  would 
for  the  senior  Guests  and  their  Jr.,  known  to  Detroit  radio  audi-  ®  ®  ' 

five  children,  so  Eddie  used  to  ences  as  Bud  Guest,  and  a  Harry  Ferguson,  executive  i 
hang  around  a  downtown  horse  daughter,  Janet,  now  Mrs.  M.  editor,  to  London  as  European  I 
trough,  loosening  check  reins  of  Henry  Sobell.  news  manager.  He  will  replace  | 


thirsty  horses  in  hopes  of  get-  Although  Eddie  did  most  of 
ting  a  penny  from  the  drivers,  his  work  at  home  he  continued 
His  first  real  job  was  an  er-  to  maintain  an  office  in  the  Free 


Although  Eddie  did  most  of  Iloger  Tatarian,  who  comes  to 
his  work  at  home  he  continued  New  York  as  managing  editor. 


His  first  real  job  was  an  er-  to  maintain  an  office  in  the  Free  Gene  Gillette,  day  news  man- 
rand  boy  in  a  drug  store.  He  Press  building  until  his  death,  ager  in  New  York,  to  Chicago  as  ||H^  _  g 
was  14  when  the  Free  Press  em-  and  loved  to  come  down  daily  central  division  news  manager, 
ployed  him  to  do  business  office  when  he  was  able,  inhaling  the  replacing  Francis  T.  Leary,  who  McNamee  Herrick 

chores  and  post  baseball  scores  fine  orders  of  the  composing  will  come  to  New  York  to  take  served  as  an  infantry  officer  as- 


on  a  bulletin  board  in  front  of  room  and  walking  around  to  Mr.  Gillette’s  post, 
the  building.  chat  with  the  staffei's,  new  and  Paul  R.  Allerup 


signed  as  combat  historian  at 


Eddie  requested  a  transfer  to  old. 


chat  with  the  staffei's,  new  and  Paul  R.  Allerup,  features  edi-  First  Army  headquarters. 


tor  here,  will  replace  William  C. 


Mr.  Herrick  returned  to  the 


the  news  department  and  was  Of  all  the  honors  that  came  Sexton  as  London  bureau  man-  Journal  after  discharge 

put  on  night  police.  One  of  his  h'S  way  none  pleased  him  more  ager,  and  Mr.  Sexton  will  come  t"®  became  an  editor- 

frequent  companions  at  mid-  than  the  naming  of  the  new  to  New  York  to  be  day  bureau  writer.  From  1946  until  1^8 
night  in  a  lunch  wagon  was  Boys’  Club  of  Detroit  building  manager.  The  present  New  York  he  prepared  the  Jouiimls  i 
Henry  Ford,  then  tinkering  with  after  him.  bureau  manager.  Jack  Woliston,  torials.  Then  on  Oct.  24,  1  , 

a  horseless  carriage.  Their  For  many  years  Detroit  has  will  succeed  Mr.  Allerup  as  I'®  namM  as  city  e<iitor. 

friendship  endured  until  Ford’s  had  its  Edgar  A.  Guest  school,  features  editor.  McNamee  s  retiremen  , 

death.  one  of  the  few  public  schools  to  planned  since  1958,  ®I®^®®  * 

be  named  for  a  person  still  liv-  newspaper  career  which  datM 

First  Verse  Apprentice  Clause  I’uck  to  summer  work  for  the 

Eddie’s  first  verse  appeared  As  the  years  and  the  honors  Arbitration  Asketl  Owosso  Press-AmenVan  in  1908. 


Eddie’s  first  verse  appeared  As  the  years  and  the  honors 
Dec.  11,  1898.  Eddie  had  slipped  piled  up,  Eddie  remained  the 
it  under  the  door  of  the  Sunday  same  ...  an  energetic,  friendly 
editor  and  quietly  sneaked  away,  fellow  with  a  booming  laugh  and 
wondering  what  would  happen,  a  tremendous  appetite  for  tell- 
It  was  printed.  ing  stories  and  enjoying  the 

Then  Eddie  was  assigned  to  camaderie  of  the  news  room, 
write  a  column  called  “Break-  • 

fast  Table  Chat.”  Promoted  to  ME 

It  was  his  custom  to  start 

each  day’s  column  with  a  few  Lancaster,  Pa. 

rhymed  lines  —  the  beginning  of  Daniel  L.  Cherry  has  been 
his  daily  poems.  promoted  to  managing  editor  of 

By  1909  there  was  such  an  the  Lancaster  New  Era,  suc- 


Appreiitiee  Clause 
Arbitration  Aske<I 


Washington 


Mr.  McNamee’s  retirement, 
planned  since  1958,  closes  a 
newspaper  career  which  dates 
back  to  summer  work  for  the 
Owosso  Press- American  in  1908. 
It  spans  42  years  with  the 
Chronicle,  34  of  them  in  editorial 


fellow  with  a  booming  laugh  and  Washington  Newspaper  Pub-  roles. 

a  tremendous  appetite  for  tell-  ’‘^hers  Association  has  asked  The  veteran  writer  and  editor, 
ing  stories  and  enjoying  the  District  Court  to  direct  Columbia  who  is  69,  joined  the  staff  oI 

camaderie  of  the  news  room.  Typographical  Union  to  agree  the  Detroit  News  as  f 

•  to  arbitration  over  interpreta-  in  1911.  He  became  state  editor 

P  tit  All?  I^I'®  apprentice  clause  of  shortly  afterward  for  the  Detroit 

r  roinotecl  to  iTlH,  1958  contract.  Involved  is  Tribune,  then  morning  editor  of 

Lancaster,  Pa.  the  question  whether  the  pact  the  Detroit  News.  He  later 
Daniel  L.  Cherry  has  been  gives  both  management  and  the  served  as  telegraph  editor, 

promoted  to  managing  editor  of  union  veto  power  over  appren-  He  joined  the  staff  of  the 


By  1909  there  was  such  an  the  Lancaster  New  Era,  sue-  ticeship  nominees  proposed  by  Chronicle  in  May  1917,  and 
accumulation  that  Eddie’s  ceeding  the  late  John  C.  Carter,  the  other  party.  No  Washington  named  associate  editor  in  1925. 
younger  brother,  Harry,  printed  He  has  been  with  the  paper  since  newspaper  has  taken  on  a  He  was  advanced  to  managing 
them  —  800  copies  —  under  the  graduating  from  Pennsylvania  printer  apprentice  since  last  editor  in  1936  and  editor  m 
title  of  “Home  Rhymes.”  State  in  1948.  William  R.  Schultz  September  when  the  dispute  be-  1950,  on  the  death  of  Archie  t- 


In  1911  “Just  Glad  Things,”  moved  up  to  city  editor. 


McCrea. 
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J.  R.  Knowland  at  86 
Still  Sparks  Service 


By  Campbell  Watson 


lieve  I  have  copies  of  more  early 
day  San  Francisco  newspapers 
than  any  other  person,”  Mr. 
Knowland  recalled. 

“Of  course  newspapers  were 
easy  to  start  in  those  days. 
Costs  have  changed  that  pic¬ 
ture  completely.” 


Oakland,  Calif. 

Public  service  just  comes 
naturaly  for  Joseph  R.  Know- 
land,  turned  86  on  Aug.  5. 

For  that  reason  he  sees  little 
newsworthiness  either  in  his 
continued  pace  in  public  service 
activities  or  in  the  Oakland 
Tribune’s  public  service  policies 
under  his  44  years  as  president 
and  publisher. 

Besides,  he  is  now  able  to  ease 
up  in  his  activities  because  a 
son,  former  U.S.  Senator  Wil¬ 
liam  F.  Knowland,  has  taken  the 
publishing  wheel. 

As  a  result  of  this  assistance, 
Mr.  Knowland  added,  he  is  now 
able  to  begin  his  autobiography. 
Fortunately,  he  observed,  he  has 
20  scrap  books  of  speeches,  clip¬ 
pings  and  reports  from  which 
to  select  his  book  material. 


eluded  impressions  of  the 
World’s  Fair  in  Chicago,  devel¬ 
opments  at  national  political 
conventions  and  a  wide  range  of 
other  subjects.  His  special  politi¬ 
cal  convention  reports  extended 
into  many  years  as  publisher. 

From  the  1915  beginning  of 
his  publishership  there  were 
many  civic  battles  in  which  the 
Tribune  participated.  The  news¬ 
paper  “always  tried  to  select 
the  side  that  was  right  for  the 
commimity,”  he  observed. 


Tribune  Development 


Long  AP  Service 


Analysis  Delayed 


His  service  to  newspapers  as 
a  whole  included  29  years  as  a 
director  of  Associated  Press. 
His  fight  as  a  director  to  ex¬ 
tend  Wirephoto  service  to  the 
Pacific  Coast  received  recogni¬ 
tion  in  Kent  Cooper’s  recent 
book. 


Until  this  material  is  re¬ 
viewed,  Mr.  Knowland  said  he 
did  not  wish  to  list  the  high¬ 
lights  of  his  career.  But  a  few 
did  come  to  mention  in  the 
course  of  a  pre-birthday  inter¬ 
view. 


Mr.  Knowland  observed  that 
his  interest  in  communications 
extended  back  to  boyhood.  Then 
he  “hung  around  newspapers  a 
great  deal”  and  joined  with 
playmates  in  erecting  a  tele¬ 
graph  line.  He  still  knows  the 
Morse  code. 


“In  regard  to  being  public 
spirited,  it  is  only  natural  as 
an  American  citizen  to  believe 
you  owe  something  to  your  com¬ 
munity,”  he  observed. 

His  own  expression  of  citizen¬ 
ship  came  first  in  politics.  There 
were  16  years  as  a  legislator  in 
which  he  served  successively  in 
the  California  Assembly,  the 
State  Senate  and,  for  six  terms, 
as  a  member  of  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives. 

Mr.  Know’land’s  actual  entry 
into  newspaper  work  was  as 
publisher  of  the  Tribune  and  as 
president  of  the  Tribune  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company.  This  w’as  after 
he  met  defeat  in  the  1914  U.S. 
Senate  contest  in  w’hich  the  Re¬ 
publican  party  was  split. 


The  telegraph  wire  stretched 
from  a  point  in  Alameda,  the 
publisher’s  native  city,  through 
Oakland  and  down  to  the  end 
of  a  point  that  was  then  used 
as  a  San  Francisco  Bay  ferry 
pier. 

History  was  another  boyhood 
interest  of  the  versatile  pub¬ 
lisher.  Today  his  collection  in¬ 
cludes  newspapers  of  the  gold 
rush  era,  early  day  manuscripts 
and  cabinets  of  early  pictures. 


Expenditures  by  the  Tribune 
for  equipment  and  building  ex¬ 
pansion  over  the  past  few  years 
alone  have  totaled  close  to  $1,- 
500,000,  Mr.  Knowland  said  by 
way  of  example.  These  included 
expansion  of  the  Press  Building, 
which  had  been  designed  to  meet 
needs  for  25  years  when  a  thea¬ 
ter  building  was  remodeled  and 
redesigned  in  1946. 

Despite  Mr.  Knowland’s  dis¬ 
claimer  of  heavy  activity  now 
that  Senator  Knowland  has 
joined  his  brother,  Joseph  R. 
Knowland  Jr.,  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  here,  he  continues  a  brisk 
pace. 

Two  recent  days  went  for 
physical  checkup  in  which  the 
doctors  found  nothing  wrong, 
he  reported.  Five  years  ago  he 
suffered  a  physical  setback  when 
an  adhesion  formed  a  ring 
around  the  intestine.  This  re¬ 
quired  an  operation. 

Mr.  Knowland’s  calm  insist¬ 
ence  that  public  service  just 
comes  naturally  called  for  an 
inspection  of  the  newspaper’s 
record  of  activities  during  his 
publishership. 


Policy  Defined 


Services  to  State 


Early  Efforts 


But  he  had  written  consistent¬ 
ly  for  newspapers  during  his 
public  sen’ice  career  which  be¬ 
gan  in  1898.  This  was  partly  in 
self-interest  but  also  in  the  be¬ 
lief  that  his  constituents  should 
lie  informed. 

“From  the  start  I  knew  I 
should  be  objective  and  I  knew 
I  should  be  honest.  My  material 
^  well  publicized.  Now  after 
44  years  as  publisher,  I  realize 
why.  I  received  no  pay.” 

Mr.  Knowland’s  reports  in- 

^^^^^^PUBLISHER 


Much  of  his  material  was 
among  the  data  which  went  on 
tour  of  the  State  in  a  special 
motor  caravan  which  he  organ¬ 
ized  while  chairman  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Centennials  Commission. 

Mr.  Knowland’s  personal  serv¬ 
ices  and  wide  interests  are  evi¬ 
denced  by  a  series  of  posts 
which  have  included  chairman¬ 
ship  of  the  California  State 
Parks  Association.  He  has  been 
president  of  the  California  His¬ 
torical  Association,  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Automobile  Association 
and  of  the  California  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce  as  well 
as  a  leader  in  the  Native  Sons 
of  the  Golden  West  movement. 

“I  told  the  Late  Watch  meet¬ 
ing  in  San  Francisco  that  I  be- 


Joseph  R.  Knowland 


ence  in  1920.  A  new  charter 
proposal  was  battled  throughout 
1921  and  into  1922. 


The  charter  fight  for  city  and 
county  consolidation.  It  was 
marked  by  a  boycott  against 
the  newspaper  and  by  county 
and  city  election  fights. 

In  1927  the  Tribune  exposed 
gambling  dens,  illegal  liquor 
sales  and  prostitution  in  a  move 
which  involved  a  major  battle 
with  public  officials.  This  re¬ 
sulted  in  victory.  Two  persons 
involved  sued  the  newspaper, 
asking  $111,660  in  damages,  but 
lost  in  the  courts. 


These  were  reflected  in  an 
editorial  report  on  Tribune  ac¬ 
tivities  which  covered  the  period 
since  Mr.  Knowland  bwame 
head  of  the  organization  in  No¬ 
vember,  1915.  That  editorial  also 
states  the  Tribune’s  policy. 

“A  great  newspaper  has  both 
personality  and  character,”  the 
editorial  said.  “It  functions  not 
only  to  inform,  not  only  to  re¬ 
flect  opinion,  but  to  lead  it  and 
to  be  identified  with  the  best 
interests  of  its  community.” 

A  Tribune  campaign  in  1916 
saved  the  City  Hall  plaza  which 
the  Oakland  Board  of  Park  di¬ 
rectors  had  proposed  to  elimi¬ 
nate.  That  same  year  a  Tribune 
drive  for  adequate  hospitaliza¬ 
tion  resulted  in  the  purchase  of 
Highland  Hospital,  a  county  in¬ 
stitution. 


Other  major  campaigns  in 
which  the  Tribune  contended 
successfully  include  the  moves 
which  established  the  Port  of 
Oakland,  provided  the  city  man¬ 
ager  form  of  government,  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  water  supply  and 
the  formation  of  the  East  Bay 
Municipal  Utility  District. 

A  lengthy  campaign  which 
was  not  won  until  the  postwar 
era  resulted  in  establishment  of 
a  sewerage  treatment  plant 
serving  the  entire  East  Bay. 


Financial  Report 
On  Radio  Station** 


Ollier  Civic  Moves 


The  drive  for  actual  construc¬ 
tion  continued  for  years.  At  the 
1926  dedication  it  was  stated 
that  “no  credit  is  too  great  for 
the  Tribune,”  which  had  used 
articles  and  photos  almost  daily 
to  win  this  fight. 

A  railroad  station  and  freight 
tracks  were  converted  into  a 
parking  lot  at  Tribune  insist- 


A  financial  and  business  news 
program  is  being  scheduled  by 
the  Mutual  Broadcasting  Sys¬ 
tem  as  a  week-day  radio  feature 
starting  Aug.  17. 

The  program,  to  be  heard  in 
the  5:45  to  5:55  p.m.  edt 
period,  has  been  developed  by 
Mutual  over  a  four-month 
period.  MBS  newsman  Frank 
Singser  has  been  named  finan¬ 
cial  and  business  news  editor 
and  will  be  featured  in  the 


The  program,  he  said,  will 
present  a  roundup  of  financial 
and  business  news  developments, 
stock  market  activities,  bond  and 
financing  activities,  pricing 
trends  and  analyses. 
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All  of  Paper  Missed 
During  Long  Strike 


San  Jose,  Calif. 

Readers  missed  all  manner  of 
things  “most”  and  they  also 
missed  the  entire  newspaper 
during  the  128-day  shutdown  of 
the  San  Jose  Mercury  and  News. 

So  they  reported  in  replies  to 
the  $5,000  “What  I  Missed  Most” 
contest  conducted  to  help  stimu¬ 
late  interest  in  the  return  of 
the  morning  and  evening  dailies 
to  publication. 

In  fact  18  percent  of  first 
2,000  entries  received  in  the 
contest  stated  flatly  “the  whole 
paper”  was  missed,  according 
to  an  analysis  by  the  M-N  pub¬ 
lic  relations  department. 

A  breakdown  of  these  first 
2,000  showed  local  news  was  the 
“most  missed”  by  the  most  con¬ 
testants,  reports  Dan  E.  Stem, 
public  relations  director.  It 
scored  19  percent. 

Other  Leaders 

Second  was  a  combination 
category  which  included  re¬ 
gional,  political  and  religious 
news.  This  drew  9.9  percent. 

Trailing  closely  were  display 
advertising  and  classified,  rated 
separately.  Display  was  “most 
missed”  by  9.2  percent.  Classi¬ 
fied  scored  8.8  percent. 

Fifth  place  went  to  vital  sta¬ 
tistics  with  7  percent.  Editorials 
were  sixth  with  5.6.  The  enter- 


readers’  tastes,  the  M-N  feels 
that  it  does  offer  some  measure 
of  intensity  of  interest,”  Mr. 
Stem  said. 

Ad  Report  Used 

The  hundreds  of  comments  on 
display  and  classified  adver¬ 
tising  were  retyi)ed  and  sent  to 
those  departments  for  use  in 
showing  merchants  the  power 
of  newspaper  ads. 

Most  readers  noted  that  ads 
not  only  made  their  shopping 
easier,  but  they  also  permit  com¬ 
parisons  of  identifiable  merchan¬ 
dise.  Most  popular  comments 
stressed  the  fact  the  ads  “made 
budget  dollars  go  further”  and 
that  the  paper  “more  than  saved 
its  cost  every  week.” 

Out-of-town  entries  frequently 
observed  that  “without  the  ads, 
it  was  difficult  to  plan  shopping 
trips  to  San  Jose,  Mr.  Stern 
added.  These  replies  came  from 
nearly  50  communities  and  com¬ 
prised  48.2  percent  of  the  return 
total. 

Mother’s  Plight 

Many  entries  were  consciously 
or  unconsciously  funny,  Mr. 
Stem  reported.  One  wrote  of  a 
Hollywood  columnist: 

“Her  column  is  straight-for¬ 
ward,  to  the  point  gossip.” 

A  distraught  mother  said: 


“I  couldn’t  advertise  for  help 
of  a  woman  housekeeper  to  take 
care  of  my  eight  children  while 
I  went  to  the  hospital  to  have 
my  ninth.” 

Another  wrote  she  missed  her 
“paper  boy”  because  “he  is  the 
only  boy  tiiat  could  collect  twice 
a  month  for  one  month’s  deliv¬ 
ery.” 

Less  than  a  dozen  entries  be¬ 
rated  or  attacked  the  news¬ 
papers.  But  some  named  two  or 
more  types  of  news  “missed 
most.” 

“The  comics  had  become  part 
of  my  family,  and  I  looked  for¬ 
ward  each  day  to  the  next  epi¬ 
sode.  Also  if  my  neighbor  beat 
his  wife  or  wife  shoots  her  hus¬ 
band,  I  like  to  know.” 

The  judges  ruled  that  entry 
out  for  too  many  words. 

Teenage  Response 

Teenagers  replied  in  quant¬ 
ity.  One  from  the  daughter  of  a 
non-working  employe  said  he 
most  missed  “Dad’s  paycheck” 
because  “my  weekly  allowance 
was  cut,  and  it  is  hard  to  man¬ 
age  on  an  unsteady  income.” 

Another  teener  apparently 
was  being  disciplined.  She  missed 
the  “Week’s  'Top  Records”  be¬ 
cause  “my  radio  has  been  taken 
aw'ay  from  me  and  my  parents 
won’t  let  me  vratch  Record  Hop, 
Bandstand,  etc.  I  missed  know¬ 
ing  the  record  ratings.” 

Another  feminine  viewpoint 
was  presented  by  the  girl  who 
missed  “Engagement  Book”  be¬ 
cause  “I  could  not  see  from  week 
to  week  who  got  took.” 


There  was  the  male  who 
missed  the  war  news  “because  i 
(sic)  would  like  to  know  if  we 
are  about  to  have  war  with  other 
nations.”  Also  the  entrant  who 
said  “it  was  like  going  without 

morning  coffee.  K - radio  must 

have  missed  it  too.  They  read 
area  news  word  for  word  at  noon 
newscast.” 

Fire  Report  Missed 

Then  there  was  the  lady  who 
missed  the  fire  alarm  report  be¬ 
cause  “I  haven’t  been  able  to 
check  up  on  my  two-timing, 
doubl  (sic)  crossing  louse  of  a 
husban  (sic) .  When  there  wasn’t 
no  paper  he  said  he  went  to  the 
fires  that  I  know  wasn’t  no  ^ 
fires.”  ' 

On  the  other  hand  was  this 
description  of  the  need  for  a 
newspaper  which  caused  Mr. 
Stem  to  challenge  those  who 
wish  to  impi-ove  this  definition 
of  the  purpose  of  a  newspaper 
in  25  words: 

“The  hundreds  of  contrasting 
ideas,  philosophies  and  beliefs, 
although  provocative  at  times, 
are  a  constant  reminder  that 
they  reflect  a  truly  free  press." 


Gillette  in  Comics 

Gillette  Safety  Razor  Co. 
plans  a  $5,400,000  advertising 
campaign  at  World  Series  time. 
Part  of  it  will  be  a  schedule  of 
full-color  ads  in  Sunday  comic 
sections  of  224  newspapers 
during  September.  Maxon,  Inc. 
is  the  agency. 


Anti-Freeze  Ads  Run  in  400  Papers 


tainment  pages — theaters,  TV 
radio  and  show  schedules  com¬ 
bined — ^tallied  5.5  as  did  sports. 
Next  were  comics,  4.2. 

Actually  some  35  columnists 
lumped  as  a  group  led  even  the 
local  news,  Mr.  Stem  reports. 
This  field  drew  the  attention  of 
19.7  percent  of  the  entries. 

Columnist  Scores 

Among  the  columns,  the  local 
columnists  obtained  the  highest 
individual  scores.  The  Mercury’s 
local  column  drew  a  6.9  response 
and  the  News’  4.3. 

Syndicated  columnists  were  a 
good  second.  Ann  Landers  tallied 
5.6  in  the  Mercury.  Dr.  Crane 
was  mnnerup  in  the  News  col¬ 
umnist  count  with  a  2.7  of  the 
total  entries. 

More  than  250  categories  of 
newspaper  content  w’ere  avail¬ 
able  to  the  contestants.  Readers 
were  told  to  pick  one  of  these 
and  complete  a  25-word  or  less 
statement  on  what  the  loss  of 
the  material  meant  to  them. 

“While  making  no  pretense  of 
considering  the  check  an  authen¬ 
tic  and  accurate  .sampling  of 


Wilmington,  Del. 

The  largest  advertising  and 
sales  promotion  campaign  in  the 
history  of  “Zerex”  and  “Zerone” 
anti-freezes  will  be  launched  this 
fall  by  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours 
&  Co. 

William  W.  Carty,  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  for  “Zerex”  and 
“Zerone,”  announced  that  the 
consumer  and  trade  campaign 
will  utilize  network  television, 
spot  radio,  national  consumer 
magazines,  billboards,  newspa¬ 
pers  and  trade  magazines  in  all 
U.  S.  markets,  including  Alaska. 

Supporting  the  unprecedented 
advertising  push  will  be  a  na¬ 
tionwide  dealer  contest  to  select 
“Miss  Anti-Freeze,”  a  ten-ele¬ 
ment  free  promotion  and  display 
kit  for  dealers,  and  a  compre¬ 
hensive  publicity  and  public  re¬ 
lations  program. 

The  campaign  emphasis,  he 
said,  will  be  double-bairelled  to 
cover  Du  Font’s  new  anti-freeze 
price  structure  and  MR-8,  the 
rust  and  corrosion  inhibitor  in 
“Zorcx.”  Under  the  now  price 


structure,  “Zerex”  will  be  fair 
traded  at  $2.39  per  gallon,  plus 
installation,  and  “Zerone”  at 
$1.25  per  gallon,  plus  installa¬ 
tion.  In  the  past,  “Zerex”  had 
been  fair  traded  at  $3.25  per 
gallon  and  “Zerone”  at  $1.60 
per  gallon.  The  new  prices  were 
instituted  to  meet  increasing 
competition  from  cash-and-carry 
outlets  by  servicing  dealers. 

Keynoting  Du  Font’s  fall  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  will  be  three 
special  one-hour  television 
shows  on  NBC-TV.  Supplement¬ 
ing  the  network  sch^ule  will 
be  a  saturation  spot  radio  cam¬ 
paign  covering  those  markets 
not  reached  by  the  television 
shows.  The  one-minute  commer¬ 
cials  wil  be  aimed  at  the  early 
morning  and  evening  car  radio 
audiences. 

“High-frequency”  is  the  by¬ 
word  of  Du  Font’s  newspaper 
support  for  “Zerex”  and  “Ze¬ 
rone.”  A  series  of  ads,  alter¬ 
nately  emphasizing  the  product 
advantages  and  dealer  installa¬ 
tion,  will  appear  every  working 


night  of  the  week  —  Monday 
through  Friday  —  in  some  400 
newspapers  in  key  markets 
throughout  the  country  and 
Alaska. 

The  first  newspaper  ads  will 
break  in  Butte,  Montana,  and 
Fairbanks,  Alaska,  on  Aug.  17 
and  the  last  in  New  Orleans, 
La.,  Houston  and  San  Antonio, 
Texas,  and  Tacoma,  Washing¬ 
ton,  on  Nov.  9. 

Significantly,  the  timing  of 
the  ads  has  been  determined 
with  the  help  of  the  U.  S. 
Weather  Bureau.  Du  Font,  using 
30-year  Weather  Bureau  data, 
will  begin  each  city’s  campaign 
one  month  in  advance  of  the 
predicted  first  “28  degrees”  day. 

Assisting  Mr.  Carty  in  pre¬ 
paring  the  campaign  are  R.  W. 
Lounsbury  and  J.  C.  Blackwood, 
assistant  advertising  managers 
for  “Zerex”  and  “Zerone.”  Bat¬ 
ten,  Barton,  Durstine  and  Os¬ 
born  is  Du  Font’s  advertising 
agency,  and  the  publicity  cam¬ 
paign  is  being  handled  by  Rog¬ 
ers  &  Cowan,  Inc. 
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GOLDKN  DOZEN  Vlll  1959; 

How  Lavenson  Earns 
Profits  for  Clients 

By  IMiilip  IN.  Schuyler 

You  can  operate  a  small  great  deal  can  be  done  in  trade, 


agency  successfully. 


regional  or  seasonal  consumer 


Living  proof  is  the  Lavenson  advertising. 

Bureau  of  Advertising,  Inc.,  the  agency’s  total  $3,000,- 

Philadelphia.  This  firm  is  ob-  30%  goes  into  newspapers; 

serving  its  30th  anniversary  30%  trade  papers;  25%  radio 
with  billings  of  $3,000,000.  TV ;  and  15%  magazines. 

James  H.  Lavenson,  LBA’s  operates  under  a  mini¬ 
president,  this  week  defined  a  James  H  Lavenson 

successful  agency  as  one  that  lests  on  the  .solid  foundation  of  a  James  H.  Lavenson 

“earns  profits  for  both  its  clients  f  i  »  m  t  m  -p  •  r  •  •  r 

and  itself  ”  LBA  has  been  doine  h^hed  by  Mr.  Lavenson  shortly  tern,  Mr.  Lavenson  said.  “Pri-  media  commissions  are  applica- 

just  that’since  it  was  founded  president  in  marily  we  want  to  make  cer-  ble  to  the  minimum  ^arantee 


James  H.  Lavenson 


by  Jay  Lavenson,  Jim’s  father,  ^^30. 


who  is  chairman  of  the  board 
of  directors  and  active  in  a  con¬ 
sulting  capacity. 


Studied  (k>si  Accounting  them  make  profits  through  t 
Mr.  Lavenson  learned  about  advertising. 

St  accounting  in  a  special  ad-  U„derservice  Dangerous 


Not  that  LBA  intends  to  stay  cost  accounting  in  a  special  ad- 
small  forever.  But  young  Jim  vertising  agency  management 
insisted  he  would  tuim  down  a  New  York 

t3,000,000-a-year  account.  University.  That  was  in  1950 


tain  that  evei’y  one  is  getting  and  clients  make  up  the  differ- 
complete  seiwice  needed  to  help  ence.  For  industrial  (trade  pa- 
them  make  profits  through  their  per)  and  regional  accounts  the 
advertising.  minimum  is  $12,000. 

Underservice  Dangerous 

rather  on  what  we  do,  than 


course  he  took  at  New  York  “It’s  dangerous  to  undersell-  what  we  purchase  for  a  client,’’ 
University.  That  was  in  1950.  ice  an  account.  When  an  abnor-  Mr.  Lavenson  explained. 

At  the  time  it  was  estimated  nial  profit  to  us  is  uncovered  a  years  aeo  LBA  sue- 


ng  ..m,  ..XL  the  time  it  was  estimated  niai  pront  to  us  is  uncoverca  ^  years  ago  LBA  sug- 

ne-  _  that  about  90%  of  advertising  we  take  immediate  steps  to  find  gggted  to  a  prospective  client 

agencies  did  not  operate  with  out  where  we  are  falling  down.’’  that  manufactured  piston  rings 
nic  L  -j  X  /  “csi  strict  cost  accounting.  Mr.  Lav-  Walter  A.  Spiro,  executive  that  thev  diversify  bv  also  going 

;rs  became  president,  of  having  two  enson  thinks  that  still  the  num-  vicepresident,  is  responsible  for  j^to  the  toy  business.  The 
IT surprisingly  client  service.  He  makes  cer-  agency  designed  three  toys  to 
w  ^  T  u  t-  considering  the  advan-  tain  that  all  clients  are  getting  ppu  $1,  $1.50  and  $2.00. 

_  •  ^  •  x”'  *  ^  l^lieve  tJ^pgg  accrue  to  both  agency  full  benefit  of  each  of  the  They  were  introduced  at  the 

n  havine  too  many  esssm  one  agency’,  different  departments,  in  March 


basket” 

iiLxL.ja.  ...  For  the  agency,  the  system 

Highest  he  d  take  right  now,  ^  20%  profit  on  in- 

he  added,  was  $500,000  a  year.  equivalent  of  3% 


He’s  fishing. 


For  the  agency,  the  system  creative,  research,  public  rela- 
is  set  for  a  20%  profit  on  in-  lions,  and  media, 
come  or  the  equivalent  of  3%  Mr.  Spiro  was  fonnerly  ad- 


agency’s  different  departments,  j^g^y  York  Toy  Fair  in  March 
creative,  research,  public  rela-  nine  months  had 


grossed  $1,000,000  in  sales. 
Although  LBA  figured  it  had 


on  billings.  It  is  the  standard  vertising  director  of  Gimbel  jjgg^  properly  paid  under  its 


cets  *To  be  successful  you  must  routine  generally  follow'ed  by  Brothers.  Harry  A.  Egbert,  established  service  and  time 

and  continually  grow,’’  he  said.  “En-  service  companies,  but  adapted  vicepresident  in  charge  of  me-  basis.  President  Lavenson,  as  an 

tirely  by  referrals  from  present  by  experience  by  Mr.  Lavenson  dia,  has  been  at  LBA  for  14  experiment,  converted  this  par- 

y.jll  clients  and  holdover  client  ex-  to  the  agency  field.  Annual  sal-  years  and  is  thoroughly  versed  ticular  account  to  a  new  sales 

and  Pansion,  we  have  tripled  our  arics  of  those  working  for  in  all  channels  of  advertising  incentive  plan.  The  agency  was 

11  volume  from  $650,000  in  1950.  clients  are  divided  by  1550  hours  communications.  Recently  ap-  be  given  a  certain  percentage 

Neu  obtain  an  hourly  rate.  All  pointed  as  copy  director  was  of  increa.sed  sales  resulting  from 

inio,  ‘  **  keep  time  sheets  by  quarter  Miss  Caye  Christian,  formerly  ^be  agency’s  suggestions  and  ad- 

ing-  “This  year  for  the  first  time  hours.  Hours  worked  are  multi-  ad  manager  of  Neiman-Marcus,  vertising. 

we  are  actively  engaged  in  a  plied  by  the  staff  worker’s  hour-  Dallas,  Tex.  Mr.  Lavenson  com-  “Bgtfi  we  and  this  client  have 

•  of  •*  new  business  development  pro-  ly  rate,  and  then  by  two  and  a  mented  that  retail  advertising  .  mnre  mnnev  since  we 

ind  Jrram.  We  call  it  our ‘Extra  Ac-  half.  The  one-half  is  for  profit,  has  a  historic  background  of  ^bis  plan  than  either 

.  S.  count  Plan.’  Already  we  have  the  two  for  direct  time  for  ad-  hard  sell.  before,’’  Mr.  Laven- 

sing  one  new  client,  w'ho.se  name  we  ministration  and  for  overhead.  A  complete  public  relations-  ‘  have  bad  lean  as 


will  announce  within  the  next 
two  months.” 


A  complete  public  relations- 


adopted  this  plan  than  either 
of  us  did  before,”  Mr.  Laven¬ 
son  said.  “We  have  had  lean  as 


William  P.  Keeney,  treasurer  publicity  department  functions  highly  profitable  years. 


of  the  agency,  keeps  the  records,  under  the  direction  of  Mira  Ber- 


That  will  bring  the  client  list  They  are  reviewed  quarterly  by  man,  who  came  to  LBA  from  a 
to  27.  Their  annual  appropria-  the  account  executives  involved.  pR  and  fashion  coordinator 
lions  range  from  $10,000  to  Some  clients  review  them  semi-  position  at  Shellenburgs,  Phila- 
♦250,000.  The  $10,000  is  an  ex-  annually,  othere  annually.  Keep-  (jgipbia  department  store, 
ception  to  agency  policy.  The  ing  the  quarter-hour  time  sheets  xl  •  xv,.  t  u  a 

client  issues  a  magazine  to  its  is  strictly  enforced,  according  c  ^rvic 

trade  that  LBA  produces  for  to  Mr,  Lavenson.  Not  to  keep  perform,  the  minimum  guaran- 
about  half  the  amount  of  the  them  is  cause  for  firing.  tee  income  must  be  $15,000  a 


f'onverled  7  .\rrounl» 


t'K  ana  rasnion  coorainaior  “But  the  overall  experience 

position  at  Shellenburgs,  Phila-  so  good  that  we  have  now 

delphia  department  store.  converted  seven  of  our  accounts 

For  the  services  the  LBA  staff  to  this  same  sales  incentive  plan, 
perform,  the  minimum  guaran-  It  is  proving  successful.  Some 
tee  income  must  be  $15,000  a  might  have  been  forced  to  give 


billing.  The  average  billing  is  “We  find  out  a  great  deal  year  each  consumer  prod-  up  all  advertising  if  the  plan 
about  $125,000,  with  which,  in  about  how  we  are  handling  ucts  account  with  national  dis-  had  not  ^n  instituted.  A  var 


the  opinion  of  Mr.  Lavenson,  a  client  accounts  through  this  sys-  tribution.  Up  to  $100,000  in 
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1.  Departmentalization:  Rec- 
LflUPtl^nn  oj^nition  that  modern  advertis- 

.  ing  agency  sei-vice  to  advertis- 

{Continued  from  page  11)  whether  large  or  small 

—  ;  I  should  include  all  activities  in- 

riety  of  industries  are  repre-  volved  in  moving  goods  (or  sup- 


sented.  plying  service)  to  users. 

“It  has  certainly  solidified  us  g.  Performance  of  Creative 
with  these  clients.  We  now  have  Functions:  The  creative  depart- 
exactly  the  same  objective  as 

they  do  -  to  promote  profitab  e  on  an 

sales.  We  are  now  invited  into  j  ^^,jj,er  than 

various  areas  of  busines.s  once  competitive  agencies, 
closed  to  us.  Our  reception  by 

the  entire  management  is  abso-  Research:  An  expanded  re- 


the  entire  management  is  abso-  Research:  An  expanded  re- 

lutely  ideal.  Our  success  is  com-  search  department  now  posses- 
pletelv  identified  with  their  sue-  ^  growing  library  and  has 
cess.”'  facilities  for  analysis  of  mar- 

The  incentive  percentage  l^ets,  both  present  and  prospec- 
ranges  from  1  to  5%.  tive,  surveys-by-mail,  and  up- 

A  consistent  newspaper  ad-  information  on  current 

vertiser  among  LBA  clients  is 
Main  Line  Homes,  Inc.  When 

the  agency  first  took  over  the  4.  Account  Service:  The  policy 
account  it  was  a  one  site  lumber  here  is  one  of  service  in  every 
yard  operation.  Today  it  has  phase  of  promotion  essential  to 
eight  locations  and  30  dealers  a  successful  enterprise  for  prod- 
covering  the  Middle  Atlantic  ucts  or  services, 
states,  primarily  Pennsylvania,  5.  Cost  accounting:  To  per- 
New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Mary-  form  the  twofold  purpose;  (a) 
land  and  New  York.  Recently  justifying  fees  to  clients;  and 
started  was  a  newspaper  cam-  assuring  fairly  proportioned 
paign  for  a  new  pre-cut  four-  adequate  revenue  for  each 

bedroom  house  erected  for  un-  account. 


der  $7,000.  Full  pages  are  used 
in  newspapers.  The  firm’s  an- 


Mr.  Lavenson  is  of  the  opinion 


nual  advertising  budget  has  that  in  addition  to  agency  stand- 
grown  in  four  years  from  $50,-  ^  client,  to  be  acceptable. 


000  to  $200,000. 


must  have  at  least  five  general 


Two  other  newspaper  clients  qualifications.  Here’s  his  list: 


are  Maj'estic  Press,  a  Philadel¬ 
phia-New  York  volume  printer, 
and  Pleasant  Mills  Park,  a  New 


‘Musts’  for  Clients 
1.  The  client  must  believe  in 


Jersey  real  estate  development,  advertising. 

“Small  agencies  like  ours  are  2.  The  client  must  give  the 
the  necessary  spawning  grounds  agency  the  full  confidence  of  a 
for  neophyte  advertisers,’’  Mr.  partner. 

Lavenson  commented.  “They  get  3  ^he  client  must  consider 
t^he  kind  of  big-agency  se^ice  ^  ^ 

here  no  big  agency  could  afford  advertising  and  mer- 

to  give  them.  u  j-  •  4. 

^  nn  ort  rl  letn  rr  nn«r\nY^  r»rtr  oe  o 


^  '  chandising  group,  not  as  a 

Twofold  Objective  single-industry  specialist.  The 

agency  can,  hoivever,  only  sup- 
“Our  agency  objective  is  two-  piement  the  client’s  ovvn  staff, 
fold:  (1)  to  earn  profits  for  ad-  not  duplicate  or  replace  it. 
vertisers;  (2)  to  make  it  possi-  ,  rr.i_  1-4.  1  1 

ble  for  our  own  personnel  to  client  must  look  upon 

improve  their  own  personal  agency  as  an  orpnization 
profits  ’’  geared  and  staffed  to  render 

To  implement  the  second  oh-  complete  service,  in  contrast  to 
jective  LBA  in  1953  set  up  a  ^ 

plan  which  makes  employes  who 

earn  over  $5,000  a  year  and  5.  The  prospective  client  must 
have  had  at  least  a  year  with  clearly  understand  and  respect 
the  agency  eligible  to  buy  stock  the  agency’s  requirement  for  a 
in  the  corporation.  There  are  reasonable  profit  on  his  account, 
now  14  stockholders  among  the  Every  employer  knows  the  in¬ 
staff  of  35.  The  corporation’s  by-  evitable  effect  on  morale,  on 
laws  require  that  LBA  stock  trade  relations  and  on  the  prod- 
must  show  an  annual  apprecia-  uct  itself,  when  employes  are 
tion  of  at  least  10%  prior  to  any  underpaid.  Costly  to  client  and 
deductions  for  profit  sharings,  agency  alike  are  account 
bonuses,  etc.  Appreciation  has  changes,  often  caused  by  misun- 


averaged  27%  since  1953. 
‘Blueprint  for  Growth’ 


derstanding  of  financial  ar¬ 
rangements. 

The  Lavenson  Bureau  believes 


It  is  on  such  a  solid  founda-  in  “growth  for  survival.’’ 
tion  Jim  Lavenson  hopes  to  “There’s  no  choice  here,’’  Mr. 
build.  His  “blueprint  for  growth’’  Lavenson  said.  “It’s  grow  —  or 
embodies  a  five-point  plan.  else!” 


a  4A3>  A  . . 

The  Other  Media 

“SELECT-A-MARKET” — Saturday  Evening  Post  reports  re^onal  ' 
and  national  advertisers  have  already  invested  over  $4-million  in  the 
“Select-A-Market”  program  announced  two  months  ago  (E&P,  June 
6,  page  18).  Magazine  says  it  has  heavy  advance  commitments  by 
advertisers  planning  “Select-A-Market”  programs  in  ’60. 

*  *  * 

ABC-TV  EYES  No.  1  POSITION— ABC-TV,  on  impetus  of  best 
season  in  network’s  history  in  ’58-’59,  and  with  strong,  balanced 
program  schedule  set  for  ’59-’60,  has  “marvelous  opportunity  to 
move  ahead  to  firm  No.  1  position”  among  the  three  networks, 
Oliver  Treyz,  president,  told  station  managers  and  promotion  man¬ 
agers  last  week.  Network  plans  extensive  promotion  drive  at  local 
level. 

*  *  * 

‘LIVING  MUSIC’  A  SELL-OUT — Living  Music,  new  spiral-bound 
magazine  with  hole  through  center,  containing  records  as  well  as 
editorial  matter  (E&P  June  27,  page  30),  sold  out  its  entire  first 
printing  of  some  40,000  copies  in  less  than  one  week.  The  second, 
or  September  issue,  wrill  include  18  Hi-Fi  sound  track  samples  of 
record  albums. 

«  «  * 

PET  FOOD  TV  ADS  UP  30% — Ad  expenditures  in  excess  of 
$15-million,  an  increase  of  some  30%  over  ’58,  will  be  spent  on  TV' 
during  ’59  in  behalf  of  dog  food  and  other  pet  products,  according 
to  Television  Bureau  of  Advertising.  Nine  national  advertisers  in 
first  five  months  of  ’59  spent  $2,858,593  on  network  TV.  Leading 
advertiser  was  General  Foods’  Gaines  Dog  Meal  with  gross  time 
billings  of  $640,328.  Runner-up  was  Ralston  Purina’s  Dog  Chov 
with  $590,080  followed  by  Quaker  Oats’  Ken-L-Dog  Foods  at 
$414,302. 

*  «  « 

SECOND  ‘LIQUOR  INTELLIGENCER’  ON  WAY— A  20-page 
special  section,  the  “Liquor  Intelligencer,”  will  be  a  major  supple¬ 
ment  in  January,  ’60,  issue  of  Esquire.  Magazine  ran  first  one  in 
August,  ’48;  sold  over  300,000  reprints.  The  second  version,  on  sale 
Dec.  10,  will  reflect  important  mixing  techniques  developed  over 
past  12  years. 

*  *  * 

TAFT  BROADCASTING  NET  UP  32%— Taft  Broadcasting  0>.. 
recently  formed  successor  by  merger  to  a  TV  and  radio  broad- 
eating  business  formerly  carried  on  by  Radio  Cincinnati,  Inc.,  and 
its  subsidiaries,  (E&P,  July  11,  page  62),  reports  that  net  income 
for  first  fiscal  quarter  ended  June  30  amounted  to  $395..324.  an  in¬ 
crease  of  32%. 

*  *  * 

‘BH&G’  BOOKS  AVAILABLE  FOR  PREMIUMS— Retter  Homes 
&  Gardens  Idea  Books  are  now  available  for  premium  use.  Maga¬ 
zine  reports  Peoria  (Ill.)  Savings  and  Loan  .Association  offered  t  opv 
of  BH&G  decorating  book  to  any  person  depositing  $70  to  new 
account.  Association  opened  over  900  new  accounts  during  prom  >tiiin 
last  December. 

*  *  * 

RADIO  KING  SURVEYING  MUSIC— Radio  KING,  Seattle. 
Wash.,  NBC’s  affiliate  in  Pacific  Northwest,  is  conducting  survey  of 
popular  music  likes  and  dislikes  of  persons  residing  in  15  Western 
Washington  counties.  Project  consultant  is  Dr.  Stuart  Carter  Dodd, 
director,  Washington  Public  Opinion  Laboratory  of  University  of 
Washington.  Using  random  sampling  techniques,  100,000  IBM 
survey  cards  will  be  mailed  to  residents  in  cities  with  over  2.500 
population. 

*  *  * 

$200  CUFF  LINKS;  $10  BEER  MUGS— Gcnf/pmpn’.s  Quarlerh 
magazine  claims  it  has  learned  whv  its  readers  are  interested  m 
$2()0  cuff  links  and  $10  beer  mugs.  Survey  found  median  subscribe!" 
income  is  $12,428,  or  240%  above  national  family-income  median. 
Magazine  says  about  15%  of  its  subscribers  earn  more  than  $25,000. 

*  «  * 

MAGAZINE  ROUNDUP— September  issue  of  McCall's  sets 
increase  of  advertising,  or  255  column  of  ads.  .  .  ,  Fawcett  Publica¬ 
tions,  Inc.,  has  purchased  all  outstanding  stock  of  Hallden  Publica- 
I  tions,  Inc.  (Dennis  the  Menace  and  other  magazines).  .  .  .  August 
issue  of  Family  Circle  closed  11.8%  ahead  of  last  August  •  •  •  • 
[  TV  Guide  has  established  four  new  divisions  in  its  national  circula¬ 
tion  department. 
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Just  Approved! 

$7,482,000  Coliseum! 


Architect's 
Drawing  of 
Tulsa's  new 
Civic  Center! 


‘Priceless’  Ad  Outpulls  One  With  Price 


Philadelphia  pulled  137  inquiries  against  80  account  executive,  said  that  a 
Lavenson  Bureau  of  Adver-  for  the  ad  with  the  price  men-  coordinated  all-out  newspaper 
tising,  Inc.,  here,  recently  ran  tioned.  ad  campaign  in  all  key  areas 

almost  identical  ads  for  Main  “Potential  home  owners  will  will  go  slightly  “off-beat.” 

Line  Homes,  Wayne,  Pa.,  in  study  the  entire  ad,  including  • 

the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Wash-  the  fine  print,  to  weigh  the  ad-  Leilercr  Appointed 
ington  (D.  C.)  Star,  and  the  vantages  of  one  house  versus  j  •  • 

Newark  (N.  J.)  Star-Ledger  to  another,  and  price  alone  is  not  Edwin  C.  Kennedy,  yicepresi- 
test  the  pulling  power  of  the  the  primary  appeal  —  even  in  advertising  director  of 

headline.  the  low-  and  middle-price  precut  American  Weekly,  has  an- 

Ad  A  was  headlined,  “Nowl  home  industry,”  Ralph  K.  Mad-  nounced  appointment  of  Roger 
Main  Line  Will  Erect  A  Home  way,  president  of  Main  Line,  James  Lederer  as  Western  ad- 
on  Your  Own  Lot  for  as  Little  said  this  week.  He  added  that  vertising  manager,  effective 
as  $4,860  Without  a  Penny  plans  are  now  in  the  works  Aug.  15,  replacing  0.  R.  Whit- 
Down.  Headline  on  ad  B  omitted  for  introduction  of  the  “Haver-  aker,  who  has  resigned.  Mr. 
the  price.  Thi*ee  homes  were  ford”  —  Main  Line’s  newest  Lederer  was  with  Look  magazine 
illustrated  in  each  ad  and  copy  four-bedroom  model  that  will  for  three  years;  he  will  make 
talked  about  the  houses,  prod-  be  priced  at  exactly  the  same  his  headquarters  in  Chicago.  Mr. 
ucts  in  them,  and  financing  level  as  the  firm’s  three-bedroom  Lederer  had  been  with  American 
terms.  An  inquiry  coupon  was  house.  Weekly  between  1946  and  1954 

used  in  both  ads.  Walter  A.  Spiro,  executive  and  subsequently  with  Metro 

The  ad  that  omitted  the  price  vicepresident  at  Lavenson  and  Comics. 


Soft  Drink  Sales 
Cited  in  New  Ad 


The  role  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  in  the  annual  sale  of  more 
than  35  million  bottles  of  soft 
drinks  is  cited  in  a  new  ad  just 
relea.sed  by  the  Buieau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  ANPA,  to  the  several 
hundred  daily  newspapers  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  Newspaper 
Promotion  Advertising  Cam¬ 
paign 

Under  the  headline,  “Only 
Daily  Newspapers  Sell  Soft 
Drinks  from  Bottler  to  Buyer," 
the  latest  ad  in  the  monthly 
series  (see  cut)  states:  “Daily 
newspapers  play  a  sparkling 
role  in  the  steady  growth  of  this 
billion  dollar  business.  National 
soft  drink  companies  find  the 
daily  newspaper’s  qualities 
uniquely  helpful  in  solving  their 
many  marketing  problems.  And 
the  daily  newspaper’s  flexibility 
helps  them  adjust  their  adver¬ 
tising  to  regional  and  seasonal 
sales  differences.” 

“If  you  want  to  quench  your 
thirst  for  sales,”  says  the  ad 
copy,  “use  the  Total  Selling 
daily  newspaper.  It  sells  prod¬ 
ucts  nationally  and  locally  — 
all  the  way  to  the  consumer." 


n  Conventions  To  Tulsa! 


Just  recently,  Tulsans  voted  for  this  impressive  new  Coli¬ 
seum,  which  will  bring  an  estimated  $20,000,000  a  year 
in  convention  business  to  Tulsa!  More  evidence  of  the 
progressive  growth  of  "The  Oil  Capital  of  the  World".  Re¬ 
member,  you're  not  in  Oklahoma,  unless  you're  in  Tulsa! 


Yule  Tree  Firm 
Offers  Ad  Sheet 

Duluth,  Minn. 
A  special  gummed-back  news¬ 
paper  ad  sheet  designed  to  help 
retailers  prepare  illustrated 
newspaper  and  magazine  ad  lay¬ 
outs  without  special  artwork  or 
engravings  is  being  offered  by 
Halvorson  Trees,  Inc.,  here, 
world’s  leading  processor  of 
table-size  Christmas  trees. 

Various  size  pictures  of  the 
tree  and  ad  logotype  with  a  few 
lines  of  headline  size  copy  are 
printed  on  a  single  8’^  by  H- 
inch  sheet  of  glossy  finished 
paper  suitable  for  use  in  repro¬ 
duction. 
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For  More  Business,  Use  the  Oil  Capital  Newspapers 
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In  the  New  York  market 


appliance  independents 
still  lead  in  sales 


Ill  the  sale  of  eleven  major  appliances, 
neighborhood  dealers  are  ahead  of 
all  other  outlets  by  wide  margins. 

Source:  Profile  of  the  Millions — ^nd  Edition,  a 
nuissive  study  of  the  New  York  City  and  suburban 
markets.  Ownership,  place  and  time  of  purchase 
of  eleven  appliances  and  automatic  home  heating  are 
rcimrtcd.  Call  any  News  office  for  a  presentation. 

The  iiidept'ndent  appliance  dealer  is  still  the  fair 
haired  boy  in  the  New  York  market.  His  accessibility, 
responsibility,  convenient  service  and  credit  make 
him  the  major  mwchandiser  for  the  area. 

However,  discount  houses,  department  stores, 
appliance  chains,  and  house-to-house  salesmen  also 
account  for  a  sizeable  volume  of  appliance  sales. 

With  so  many,  and  such  diverse  outlets.  The  News 
is  the  indispensable  medium  in  New  York.  No  other  is 
big  enough,  strong  enough,  to  get  brand  recognition  at 
the  local  dealer’s,  to  lure  tens  of  thousands  of  women 
to  midtown  stores  or  outlying  shopping  centers,  or 
to  get  enough  reception  for  your  salesmen. 

The  News  has  not  only  quantity  but  quality— more 
high  incomes,  families  with  children,  home  owners, 
suburbanites,  can  offer  so  many  quality  prospects.  And 
because  The  News  is  read  every  day,  it  affords  you 
the  greatest  assurance  that  your  advertising  will  be 
seen,  read,  and  given  the  opportunity  to  sell. 

Any  News  office  can  give  you  the  whole  story. 


THE  a  NEWS  9  New  York' it  Piet  tire  Newspaper 

More  than  twice  the  circulation,  daily  and  Sunday,  of  any  other  newspaper  in  America. 

News  Building,  220  Ekwt  42nd  St..  New  York  17— Tribune  Tower,  Tribune  Square,  Chicago  11—155  Montgomery  St.,  San  Prancieco  4 
8460  Wilshire  Boulevard.  Los  Angeles  5— Penobscot  Building,  Detroit  26—27  Cockspur  St..  London  S.W.  1,  England 
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.  PLANS  AND  SPECIFICATIONS 


CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC. 


Engineering  for  the  Graphic  Arts 


BOSTON.  MASSACHUSETTS  •  CHARLOTTE.  NORTH  CAROLINA 


IN  FOCUS — Ralph  Garside,  national  sales  manager  of  General  Foeii 
Birds  Eye  division,  and  his  secretary  look  pleased  at  the  prospect  v 
increased  sales  triggered  by  a  strong  summer  promotional  program 
newspapers. 
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plant  rearrangement 
plant  extension 
new  plant 


•  CONSTRUCTION  MANAGEMENT 


Birds  Eye  Ads  Win 
Frozen  Food  Fight 


Typical  tactic  helping  to  keep 
the  Birds  Eye  Division  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Foods  Corporation  ahead  in 
the  frozen  food  fight  is  the  con¬ 
stant  and  imaginative  changes 
in  its  newspaper  advertising 
campaigns. 

“The  daily  newspaper  is  the 
most  important  medium  in  the 
frozen  food  field,”  James  D. 
North,  assistant  general  man¬ 
ager  in  charge  of  marketing  of 
the  division,  declared  positively 
the  other  day.  “What  we  are 
seeking  is  to  persuade  women  to 
use  our  brand  locally  market  by 
market.  Women  shop  the  papers 
by  habit.  This  is  the  best  way 
I  know  of  to  talk  to  people.” 

‘That’s  What  1  Believe' 

Just  to  make  certain,  this 
statement  was  read  back  to  Mr. 
North  from  the  interviewer’s 
notes.  His  greying  head  cocked 
to  one  side  he  thought  it  over 
several  moments  carefully. 

“That’s  what  I  believe,”  he 
said. 

Current  quarterly  newspaper 
advertising  tactic  in  the  overall 
marketing  strategy  directed  by 


Mr.  North  is  described  by  him 
as  a  “one-two  punch.”  A  sock 
to  the  chin  in  the  locally  edited 
Sunday  supplements  of  the  Met¬ 
ropolitan  Sunday  newspaper 
group  is  followed  by  a  black  and 
white  body  blow  in  the  Thursday 
newspaper  food  pages. 

“In  the  supplements  we  get 
handsome  appetite  appeal,”  Mr. 
North  said.  “Then  on  Thursdays 
we  follow  up  with  a  coupon  of¬ 
fer.” 

An  example  of  this  technique 
is  shown  by  a  three-fifths  page 
full  color  supplement  ad  for  the 
news  Birds  Eye  chicken  pie  — 
“thyme,  bay  leaves,  a  touch  of 
paprika  ...  a  touch  of  genius 
.  .  .”  The  illustration  depicts 
a  smiling  chef  extending  a  cut 
pie  to  show  the  meat  to  the 
reader.  Repeated  in  black  and 
white  in  600  lines  a  coupon  is 
added  that  reads: 

“Get  25c  when  you  buy  3  .  .  . 
Albert  is  so  proud  of  these  pies 
(so  are  we)  we’re  making  this 
special  offer.  Send  3  wrappers 
from  new  Birds  Eye  Chicken, 
Turkey  or  Beef  pies  .  .  .  with 
your  name  and  address  ...  to 


A  Professional 
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General  Foods  Corp.  P.O.  Box 
1215  Kankakee,  Ill.  We’ll  send 
you  25c.  Offer  good  for  30  days. 
Limit  one  refund  per  family.” 

Cleverly  Placed  Tips 

An  additional  newspaper  ad 
further  supports  the  sales  effort. 

It  represents  a  unique  approach 
in  prepared  foods  advertising 
called  “Bridge  Tips.” 

“These  cleverly  placed,  widely 
read  ‘Bridge  Tips’  columns  pro¬ 
mote  the  convenience  of  Birds 
Eye  prepared  foods  for  bridge 
luncheons,  hor  d’oeuvres  and 
highlights  the  built-in  ease  of 
preparation  for  quality  evening 
meals  in  a  hurry,”  a  notice  to 
the  field  from  the  national  sales- 
manager  stated.  The  ads,  run¬ 
ning  126  lines,  give  tips  on  typ¬ 
ical  bridge  hands  under  a  cart- 
toon  drawing,  winding  up  with 
a  compelling  commercial  for  a 
Birds  Eye  dish. 

“During  the  months  of  Ju'y 
and  August,  Birds  Eye  will 
really  ‘focus’  on  sales,”  the  same 
notice  reads.  “The  program  ex¬ 
tends  the  successful  June  Quar¬ 
ter  concept  that  featured  a  1-2 
combination  of  Sunday  color  ad¬ 
vertising  and  black  and  white 
newspaper  promotional  support. 
This  continued  activity  will  be 
the  basis  of  our  July-August 
sales  period  and,  therefore,  puts 
in  your  hands  the  best  and 
strongest  summer  program 
we’ve  ever  had.” 

Running  on  a  fiscal  year  from 
April  to  Maixh  31,  the  quarters 
are  called  by  the  last  month  of 
each.  The  first  is,  therefore,  the 
June  Quarter.  Now  in  progress 
is  the  September  Quarter,  to  be 
followed  by  December  and 
March. 

It  happens  that  this  year  the 
month  of  September  is  being 
included  in  the  December  quar¬ 
ter.  In  this  coming  quarter  a 
new  and  imaginative  campaign 
will  be  sprung  in  the  news- 


James  D.  North 

papers,  according  to  John  Cur¬ 
ran,  sales  promotion  manager. 

Called  “Mix  and  Mate  Magic," 
it  is  based  on  the  fashion  theme 
so  well  known  to  women  of  mix¬ 
ing  and  matching  clothes  and 
accessoi’ies.  In  the  case  of  Birds 
Eye,  the  effort  is  to  persuade 
women  of  the  ease  of  mix  and 
matching  different  foods  to  ar¬ 
rive  at  complete  dinner  combina¬ 
tions. 

Store  Within  a  Store 

“It’s  the  multiple-purchase 
and  multiple-service  approach," 
Mr.  Curi’an  said.  “We  always 
play  up  the  idea  that  the  frozen 
food  section  is  a  store  within 
a  store,  and  we  think  suggesting 
complete  dinner  combinations 
will  be  a  great  advantage  to 
both  consumer  and  trade. 

“Our  advertising  is  pointed 
toward  enlisting  trade  support 
and  we  have  found  that  retailers 
prefer  newspapers.” 

Mr.  Curran  explained  that 
Birds  Eye  is  promoted  on  the 
premise  that  ideas  must  ^ 
merchandised  with  products  » 
(Continued  on  page  24) 
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SPRINGFIELD 


FOOD  FOR  SPRINGFIELD  —  Drawing  by  Franklin  McMahon,  noted  Illinois  artist. 

CAPITAL  MARKET  OF  ILLINOIS 

Families  in  the  1 1 -county  Springfield  trading  area  spent  $106,932,- 
000  in  food  stores  last  year.  And  that  total  is  just  one  indication  of 
the  strength  and  prosperity  of  Illinois’  capital  market ...  a  market 
with  a  balanced  economy  based  upon  agriculture,  industry,  and 
government  payrolls. 

Reach  and  sell  this  rich  and  responsive  market  through  two  news¬ 
papers:  The  Illinois  State  Journal  and  Illinois  State  Register.  These 
historic  dailies  provide  dominant  coverage —  100%  in  Sangamon 
County  (Springfield)  and  60%  in  the  11-county  trading  area  — 
plus  the  sales  impact  of  top-quality  R.O.P.  color. 

For  coverage,  color,  and  strong  merchandising  support  in  Illinois’ 
capital  market,  advertise  in  the  Illinois  State  Journal  and  the 
Illinois  State  Register. 

SALES  eSTIMATF  TOTAL  FOR  11  COUNTIES  IN  THE  SPRINGFIELD  TRADING  ARFA  ESTIMATES  COPY* 

RIGHTED  I9S9  SALES  MANAGEMENT  SURVEY  OF  BUYING  POWER 


ILLINOIS  STATE  REGISTER 


3UiittJi0  State  laumal 

"The  Ring  0/  Trulh" 

COPLEY  NEWSPAPERS 


IS  "Hometown”  Newspapers  covering  Springfield,  Illinois— Northern  Illinois— Greater  Los  Angeles — 
and  San  Diego,  California . . .  Served  by  the  COPLEY  Washington  Bureau  and  the  COPLEY  News  Service. 
REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  WEST-HOLLI  DAY  CO..  INC. 


Chrome 

MATS 


Parent  is  ,the;account  supervisor,  foods.  Private  labels,  offered  by  mates  of  the  standing  of  frozen 
Msisted  by  Jack  Kofoed,  Walter  the  big  chains,  are  a -growing  food  companies  is  that  recently 
Bilbersack  and  Allen  Perry'.  threat,  and  already  the  biggest  published  by  the  trade  magazine 
;  Specific  campaigns  are  de-  competitor.  ’  Quick  Frozen  Foods. 

^  “The  principal  Weapon  we  estimated  between  $160  to  $170,- 

1000  lines.  Some  local  TV  spots  jg  advertising,”  Mr.  North  000,000.  Next  was  Minute  Maid 

are  used  but  there  is  no  trend  g^jj^  newspappps  are  our  with  $100,000,000.  Campbell- 

m  that  duection  away  from  the  principal  medium.,.  Swanson  follows  with  between 

flexible  newspapers,  with  their  ..xhe  market  potential  is  still  $70  to  $75,000,000;  then  Booth 
trade  acceptance.  high.  Our  latest .  studies  show  Fisheries,!  $48  to  $50,000,000; 

,  •,  Use  of  these  changing  news;  that  30  to  40%  of  the  people  of  Stokely-VapCamp  $45  to  $50,- 
paper  promotional  tactics  to-  this  country  have  yet  to  use  000.000;  Pasco  about  the  same; 
gether  with  the  broad  market-  frozen  foods.  In  our  advertising  and  Seabrook  from  $30  to  $35,- 
ing  strategy  steered  by  Mr.  Hart  we  try  to  sell  people':  the  built-  000,000. 
has  kept  ^irds  Eye,  now  cele-  ip ,  convenience  aa  well  as  our  _  ,  ' 

brating  its  i30th  anniversary,  on  own  ^ecific  products.  It' works.”  Springfield  Pioneer 

the  top  among  leadir^  brand  General  Foods  never  breaks  Clarence  Birdseye  pioneered 
names  in  the  frozen  f6od  field,  down  its  gross  sales  by  products  frozen  food  30  years  ago  The 
,  It’s  a  tough  figh^  as  Mr.  or  'divisions. ^-^here  are  some  first  newspaper  ad  appealed  in 
[North  rwognizes.  -^ere  are  highly  educated  jesses, .  how-  Springfield;  Mass.,  newspapers 
'some  1600  processors  of  frozep^  ever.  Probably  thej  best;  esti-  March  1930  The  vear  before 
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I  I  I  I  1  ■  “war  !  CAiomift  A.™ 

I  I  weill-fbunded  I  prejudice  against 
I  “cold  storage”  fo^s. 

Food  ‘Revoliilion’ 

By  1933  Birds  Eye  was  still 
alone  in  pionering  the  revolution 
in  food  processing.  The  rest  of 
the  industry  was  just  watching. 
In  that  year  there  were  only  516 
[  retail  outlets,  mostly  in  New 
!  England,  selling  the  Birds  Eye 
line.  City  by  city,  newspaper  by 
newspaper.  Birds  Eye  expanded 
its  retail  distribution.  By  1937, 
there  were  2,000  outlets.  Now 
there  are  few  if  any  grocery 
stores  that  do  not  have  frozen 
food  cabinets. 

Mr.  North  was  named  to  his 
present  post  last  January  by  F. 
J.  Otterbein,  GF  vicepresident 
and  Birds  Eye  general  manager. 
The  marketing  in  his  official 
title  places  him  in  charge  of  ad- 

avertising  and  merchandising. 

product  management,  sales, 
special  and  contract  sales,  insti¬ 
tutional  sales,  market  services, 
research  and  development,  and 
new  products. 

“Marketing”  is  sometimes  an 
abused  umbrella-word  in  the  ad- 
eeport,  III.  vertising  fraternity.  Mr.  North 

irt,  Ontario  {Continued  on  page  26) 
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Newspapers  are  now  using 
Burgess  No-Pac  Mats  for  100%  of 
their  production... every  day!  Let 
Mi  -show  Vi/hat  they  caft  do  for^ypu 
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Ford,  through  J.  Walter  Thornpson,  is  buying 
ASPIRATION  raised  to  the  19,312,006th*  power  in 


second  onlij  to  Church  . .  .on  Sunday 


WHERE  THE  MOST  IS  SOLD 


SELLS  THE  MOST  E,QR  THE  LEAST 


'Primary  Reader*.  Daniel  Starch  1959  Cooaumer  Report 


editor  ac  PUBLISHER  for! Aagtfrt>8;  1953 
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was  asked  to  define  it. 

“Marketing  is  the  total  com¬ 
plex  of  action  taken  to  pick  up 
the  product  at  the  plant  and 
move  it  right  through  to  con¬ 
sumption,”  he  promptly  replied. 

Then  he  enumerated  the  many 
different  activities  involved  in 
that  “total  complex.”  Among 
them  were  packaging,  pricing, 
consumer  persuasion,  sales  to 
trade  and  to  the  public,  and  fin¬ 
ally  consideration  of  the  future, 
which,  he  emphasized  must  be 
“consumer  oriented.” 

What  People  Want 

“We  must  provide  what  the 
people  want,  not  what  we  think 
they  ought  to  want,”  he  ex¬ 
plained. 

Concentrating  on  “consumer 
persuasion,”  the  $10-word  for 
advertising,  Mr.  North  declined 
to  reveal  figures,  but  declared 
from  80  to  90%  of  Birds  Eye’s 
advertising  appropriation  for 
each  fiscal  year  goes  into  news¬ 
papers.  The  percentage  includes 
cooperative  advertising  through 
retail  dealers  and  distributors. 
In  common  with  other  frozen 
food  processors.  Birds  Eye  al¬ 
lots  five  cents  a  dozen  for  co¬ 
op  investment. 

(Listing  General  Foods  as 
fourth  among  the  top  100  news¬ 
paper  advertisers,  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  ANPA  in  its  1958 
report  gives  the  firm’s  total  as 
$14,193,039  (not  including  coop), 
and  li^  eight  Birds  Eye  ex¬ 
penditures  adding  up  to  $1,305,- 
926.  They  are:  Frozen  dinners, 
$77,637;  fish,  $56,613;  foods, 
$697,817;  fruits,  $20,924;  orange 
juice,  $442;  pies,  $78,683;  and 
vegetables  $349,115.)  The  GF 
total  represents  a  79.3%  in¬ 
crease  over  1957.) 

Mr.  North  markets  the  con¬ 
stantly  grrowing  Birds  Eye  line 
through  four  sales  regions  and 


15  districts.  He  makes  use  of  the 
well  known  flexibility  of  news¬ 
papers  to  hit  when  and  where 
his  advertising  will  be  most  ef¬ 
fective. 

Generally  speaking,  he  has 
found,  that  merchants  tie  in  best 
and  strongest  with  national 
newspaper  ads. 

“The  grocers  are  beset  and 
besieged  from  many  quarters 
with  sales  promotion  plans,”  he 
commented.  “They  are  very 
alert,  sensible  and  sharp.  They 
know  newspapers  offer  the  best 
local  communication  to  their 
customers.  Obviously  they  tie  in 
their  efforts  with  ours  to  get 
shoppers  to  come  into  their 
stores.” 

Strongholds  Vary 

Mr.  North  cited  the  recent  sit¬ 
uation  in  Atlanta  to  show  how 
Birds  Eye  concentrates  on  given 
markets.  The  south  is  not  so 
strong  for  packaged  foods  gen¬ 
erally,  including  frozen  foods,  as 
the  north.  It  remains,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  major  stronghold 
for  baking  powder.  Urban  rather 
than  rural  populations  have  reg¬ 
istered  the  greatest  acceptance 
of  the  frozen  food  idea.  For 
these  reasons  it  was  decided  to 
focus  attention  on  Atlanta, 
where,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  Birds 
Eye  sales  were  particularly  slim 
two  years  ago. 

“A  localized  campaign  in  At¬ 
lanta  was  superimposed  on  our 
national  campaign,”  Mr.  North 
explained.  “Newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  predominated,  but  we  used 
all  media,  local,  radio,  TV  and 
24-sheets. 

“Today  the  Birds  Eye  line  is 
represented  in  every  major  chain 
in  Atlanta  as  well  as  the  smaller 
chains  and  independents.  Adver¬ 
tising  has  brought  it  from  vir¬ 
tually  nothing  to  the  dominant 
brand.” 

Color  means  a  great  deal  in 
the  promotion  of  frozen  foods  in 
Mr.  North’s  opinion  and  he  is 
watching  with  great  interest  for 
further  advances  in  quality  in 


Birds  Eye 
Bridge  Tips 


,x)rt 

PROBLEM  #1:  .35  too 

You  hold  th’  -s-  Two  dia- 


iiote  too  much 
^  ,ce  raise  is  your  best 
-Hold  a  serving  of  Birds 
.  Chicken  &  Noodle  Casserole 
.iflder  their  quivering  nostrils  and 
lead  them  to  the  table  double- 
quick.  Our  Master  Chef  didn’t 
make  it  irresistible  for  nothing. 


Tested  and  Approved 
by  General  Foods  Kitchens 


ROP  newspaper  color.  He  has 
used  spot  color  with  effect,  but 
as  yet  hesitates  “paying  a  prem¬ 
ium  for  taking  a  chance  with 
poor  reproduction.” 

Prior  to  taking  his  present 
post  Mr.  North  served  in  a  key 
advertising  position  with  Jell-0. 
He  was  on  the  job  when  with 
Young  &  Rubicam  Jell-0  was 
first  to  use  the  new  hi-fi  or  pre¬ 
print  roll  color  in  newspapers. 
While  successful  for  Jell-O,  he 
thinks  this  method  of  getting 
high  quality  color  into  news¬ 
papers  is  still  too  expensive  to 
be  useful  for  Birds  Eye.  Mean¬ 
while,  he  believes  he  is  getting 
what  he  needs  in  the  Sunday 
supplements. 

i  Great  Advances  Ahead 

“Great  advances  lie  ahead  for 
the  entire  frozen  food  industry,” 
Mr.  North  concluded.  “This 

I  built-in  convenience  can  win 


even  wider  public  acceptance 
than  it  has  already. 

“You  will  recall  that  when  I 
defined  marketing  I  emphasized 
the  future,  the  importance  of 
research  and  development.  As 
an  exciting  example,  I  need  only 
mention  the  present  astonishing 
success  of  the  Birds  Eye  frozen 
baby  foods  being  tested  in 
Watertown,  N.Y.  These  are  free 
flowing  crystals — a  totally  new 
concept  in  frozen  foods.  They 
are  packed  in  individual,  com¬ 
pletely  sanitary  envelopes,  and 
are  easily  prepared  into  nutri¬ 
tious,  colorful  food  for  babies 
with  delicious  flavor. 

“This  development  is  in  itself 
revolutionary.  It  is  conceivable 
that  there  will  be  other  similar 
amazing  technical  advances. 

“The  way  is  open  for  great 
progressive  strides  in  the  frozen 
food  field.  I  feel  confident  that 
Birds  Eye  will  continue  to  re- 
affinn  its  leadership.” 

Mr.  North,  a  graduate  of 
Dartmouth  College  in  1932 
joined  General  Foods  in  1937  as 
export  advertising  manager. 
Subsequently,  he  served  with 
both  Walter  Baker  and  JeIl-0 
products.  He  was  sales  and  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  for  Post 
products  when  he  left  General 
Foods  in  1947  to  join  Foote, 
Cone  &  Belding  as  a  vicepresi¬ 
dent.  Before  rejoining  GF  in 
1954,  he  had  also  been  a  vice- 
president  of  Market  Research 
Corporation  of  America. 

• 

Metro  Offering 
‘Better  Meals’  Copy 

Two  full  pages  of  news  fea¬ 
ture  material  specially  prepared 
for  use  by  Metro  Newspaper 
Seivice  subscribers,  in  develop¬ 
ing  special  sections  around  the 
Total  Selling  “Better  Meals 
Build  Better  Family”  program, 
are  included  in  the  September 
Senior  editions  of  the  Service. 

One  of  the  two  pages  is  laid 
out  as  a  pattern  for  a  front 
page  for  such  a  section.  The  lead 
story  is  developed  around  a  sug¬ 
gest^  plan  for  city  wide  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  “Better  Meals” 
pi-ogram.  It  will  suggest  a  host 
of  ideas  for  tie-in  advertising 
from  classifications  in  addition 
to  retail  stores  that  sell  food. 

Meti*o’s  Plus  Business  for  Sep¬ 
tember,  accompanying  the  Serv¬ 
ice,  devotes  considerable  space  to 
outlining  adaptation  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  material  to  the  local  scene. 
It  suggests  that  the  material  be 
amplified,  if  advertising  partici¬ 
pation  justifies,  by  publication 
of  recipes  and  menus  usually 
available  in  quantity  to  women’s 
editors  from  many  sources  in¬ 
cluding  news  feature  syndicates 
to  which  newspapers  subscribe. 
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Don’t  be  misled  about  Binghamton!  The  TRUE 
Urbanized  Binghamton  Market  is  almost  tivice  as 
big  as  the  corporate  city  itself.  In  the  nearby  eight 
contiguous  communities  lives  67,100  more  popula¬ 
tion.  Dollars  spent  for  merchandise  in  corporate 
Binghamton  and  dollars  spent  at  community  stores 
in  Urbanized  Binghamton,  often  come  out  of  the 
same  surburhan-family  pocketbooks. 


Look  at  These  Figures  for  the 
TRUE  Binghamton  Sales  Picture: 

Compared  with  the  corporate  city  of  82,900,  this 
TRUE  Binghamton  represents:  57%  more  popula¬ 
tion;  65%  more  Total  Sales  ($234,541,000);  74% 
more  Buying  Income  ($284,891,000);  89%  more 
Grocery  Sales  ($59,928,000);  23%  more  Depart¬ 
ment  Store  Sales  ($32,331,000  although  Corporate 
Binghamton  leads  all  large  cities  in  New  York  State 


in  such  sales  per  capita);  51%  more  Automotive 
Sales  ($38,724,000);  67%  more  Drug  Store  Sales 
($7,455,000). 

Binghamton  Has  Higher 
Buying  Income  per  Family 
Than  Any  Upstate  New  York  City 
of  100,000  Or  More  Population 

Advertisers  can  depend  on  the  Binghamton  Press* 
sales-important  Urbanized  Area  coverage  .  .  .  more 
than  9  out  of  10  homes  each  evening  and  Sunday. 
Offered  along  with  nearly  70%  coverage  of  the  ABC 
Trading  Area  of  107,608  people.  Dominant  coverage 
to  aid  you  in  capturing  this  entire  buying  area  .  .  . 
and,  AT  ONE  ADVERTISING  COST!  Ask  the  man 
in  the  nearest  Gannett  Advertising  Sales  office  to  tell 
you  more  about  this  rich,  vital  growing  market. 

(All  flfurn  bued  on  Salei  Manofoment  1959  Survey  ol  Buyini  Power) 


The  Binghamton  press 


Evening  Member:  The  Gannett  Group  of  Newspapers 

Gannett  Advertising  Sales,  Inc.,  Olfices  in ; 

New  York  •  Chicago  •  Detroit  •  Syracuse  •  Hartford 
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^ese  newspapers 


were  printed  on  GOSS  r 


I 

ii  presses ! 


Proof . . .  The  proof  of  preference  is  a  matter  of 
record  — 3  out  of  4  American  newspapers  are 
produced  on  Goss  presses. 

Completeness  • . .  And  why  not,  with  all  Goss 
offers:  experienced  and  extensive  plant  planning 
help  . . .  the  only  complete  line  of  presses  and 
equipment . . .  the  industry’s  longest  record  of 
“firsts”  . . .  unique  round-the-clock  service  on 
every  installation  . . .  ROP  color  pioneering  that 
has  produced  invaluable  contributions. 

New  Ideas  ...  So  keep  looking  to  Goss— where, 
every  day,  some  new  idea  or  dream  is  coming 
closer  to  being  transformed  into  a  workable, 
practical  engineering  achievement. 


DiS 


CHICAGO  50,  ILLINOIS 


Specialists  in  newspaper,  magazine  and  roto  presses 
A  DIVISION  OF  MIEHLE-GOSS-DEXTER,  INC.  /— 


|M|0 

The  leader  in  graphic  arts  . . .  engineering,  service  1^^ 
end  manufacturing. ..industry-wide  and  world-wide  V  P  ^ 
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Calvert  Finds  Press  Sells  New  Dry  Gin 


NEW  CALVERT  GIN 
IS  100%  DRY! 

Exclusive  Dry  Zone  Process 
Removes  AllTraccs  of 
”S  wcclncss”  and  "Pcrfuinc*’ 

4'.atverl  4»hi  h 

SefHirale  Timm  It 
HtHtrh  Abiolute  Dr\tm$ 

I'  RtuY.  MO  —The  maximoa 
In  gin  dryness  has  been 
reached  by  Calvert  DlitU* 
lers.  It  was  revealed  here 
"We  had  to  invent  a  new 
I  way  to  make  gin.**  a  con- 
pany  official  declared,  'bt' 

I  cause  we  were  delermtnai 
to  settle  (or  'nothmi  lea 
1  than  100?#  dryness'" 

New  High  in  Drvaeaa 
During  each  step  in  the 
!  refining  process,  undesir* 

\  able,  sweet  "head"  ftavon 
I  rise  to  the  top  o(  the  distil* 
latlon  columns  and  are 
|.  thrown  out  At  the  same 
time,  heavy,  perfume-; 
"tails'*  sink  to  the  botun 
and  are  discarded  The 

GIN  PRICE  re.sult  Is  100"«  dry  spinii  - 

^  a  brilliant  new  hi|h  la 

ONLY »()?«,  |™- 

fO.OO  U,,  Than  Com-' 
parable  Import, -,1  Gin,  |  “'J™-  •* 

^  '  Calvert  London  Dry  Ola  b 

While  no  gin  can  be  dryer  | 

than  lOO-c  dry  Calvert,  the  character  dressed  to  (sB 
price  of  this  new  gin  libs 

been  set  far  below  the  level  ujin^cd  Sir 


CALVERT 


OlbsonDrys- 
dale,  he  will 
be  seen  in  all 
Calvert  ad 
vertlslng 


% 


of  comparable  imported 
brands 

Fresh  Lime  Peel 
is  "Secrel*'  logredieot 
in  Calvert  Gin 
Freshly-cut  peel  from 
Persian  limes  is  the  exclu¬ 
sive  Ingredient  that  gives 
Calvert  London  Dry  Oin  its  j  don  Dry  Oln  •  DlstlllH 
extra-dry.  crisp  taste  I  from  American  grain 


Legal  Notice 

Calvert  Dist  Co .  N  T  C 
90  PROOF  distilled  Lm- 


Often  in  advertising  it  is 
necessary  to  fly  in  the  face  of 
tradition  and  do  the  unexpected. 

Calvert  Distillers  did  just  that 
to  introduce  its  new  100%  dry 
Calvert  Gin  through  newspaper 
ads  last  May. 


It  proved  to  be  probably 
the  most  successful  new  spirits 
launching  of  the  generation. 
And  everything  except  what  was 
expected  might  be  done  was 
done. 

You  see,  in  liquor  advei-tising, 
age  is  the  expected  thing.  If 
your  product  isn’t  old,  you  try 
to  make  it  seem  old.  At  the  very 
least  you  try  to  make  your  ad¬ 
vertising  smack  of  the  "Gay 
Nineties.”  You  go  back  beyond 
that  if  you  can. 

But  E.  E.  "2-E”,  Norris,  vice- 
president  and  advertising  direc¬ 
tor,  who  13  months  ago  was 
an  account  executive,  at  Young 
&  Rubicam,  Inc.,  noted  how 
package  goods  producers  were 
always  coming  up  with  some¬ 
thing  new  and  advertising  it 
as  news  in,  of  course,  the  news¬ 
papers. 

Inventive  Approach 

"That’s  exactly  what  we  did 
with  Calvert  100%  Dry  Gin,” 
Mr.  Norris  said.  “What  we  said 
in  effect  was,  ‘Yes,  you  can  im¬ 
prove  a  spirit  product’;  and 
we’ve  done  it. 


“We  had  to  invent  a  new  way 
to  make  gin,  because  we  were 
determined  to  settle  for  ‘nothing 
less  than  100%  dryness.  We  had 
to  take  that  perfumery  smell 
out  of  gin,  and  we  did  it. 

“Then,  against  all  liquor  ad¬ 
vertising  tradition,  we  acknowl¬ 
edged  the  newness  by  using  all 
the  newspaper  news  techniques 
in  our  advertising  copy.” 

Working  with  the  account 
team  at  Grey  Advertising 
Agency,  Inc.,  a  full  page  ad  was 
created  designed  to  look  exactly 
like  the  front  page  of  a  news¬ 
paper  shouting  to  the  world 
some  earth-shaking  news. 

A  seven  -  column  two  -  bank 
boldface  streamer  head  car¬ 
ried  the  message:  CALVERT 
MAKES  GIN  HISTORY  — 
NEW  CALVERT  GIN  IS  100% 


Ernest  Eden  Norris 


DRY!  Besides  the  lead  story, 
with  a  line-drawn  chart  depict¬ 
ing  the  “Master  Plan  for  100% 
Dryness”  the  rest  of  the  page 
was  laid  out  just  as  a  layout 
editor  might  do  it.  There  were 
two-column,  three-column  and 
single-column  heads,  datelines 


over  stories,  pictures,  all  add¬ 
ing  up  to  the  invitation:  “Here’s 
something  NEW,  better  buy  it 
and  try  it.” 

And  people  did. 

In  60  Newspapers 

The  full-page  ad  was  run  in 
60  newspapers  in  50  leading 
markets.  It  was  followed,  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  size  of  the 
market  concerned,  with  1500, 
1000,  375  and  300-line  ads,  all 
retaining  the  same  news  flavor. 
Frequency  also  depended  on  the 
market  potential,  but  no  city 
received  less  than  one  ad  a  week. 

It  paid  off. 

“Sales  for  June  were  three 
times  what  we  estimated,”  Mr. 
Norris  said.  “We  are  today  com¬ 
pletely  convinced  that  we  are 
going  places  with  our  new  Cal¬ 
vert  100%  Dry  Gin.” 

Other  newspapers  can  count 
on  being  added  to  the  list  be¬ 
fore  the  year  ends.  Eventually, 
according  to  Mr.  Norris,  Cal¬ 
vert  will  be  one  of  the  biggest 
of  gin  advertisers.  A  newspaper 
list  of  over  250  is  in  the  works. 

The  present  schedule  is  con¬ 
tinuing  through  September.  A 
big  comeback  is  on  the  calendar 
for  November  and  December. 
Another  concentrated  push  is 
booked  for  February  and  March 
of  1960. 

Merchandising  Support 

What  pleased  Mr.  Norris  also 
was  the  “excellent”  merchandis¬ 
ing  support  he  has  received 
from  the  present  newspaper  list. 
As  an  example,  he  told  of  a 
“post-off”  —  a  month-long  dis¬ 
count  to  New  York  wholesalers 
and  retailers  in  June.  The  New 
York  Daily  News  mailed  out 
copies  of  the  ad  with  a  special 
mailing  piece  on  the  post-off  to 
all  the  trade  in  its  metropolitan 
circulation  area. 

After  this  most  successful 
launching,  Calvert  and  its 
agency  are  not  letting  this  news 
of  a  new  gin  go  stale.  Right 
from  the  beginning,  the  client- 
agency  team  working  together 
saw  to  it  that  the  copy  had  in 
it  a  symbol  that  could  he  mer¬ 
chandised  to  the  trade  and 
would  catch  consumers’  eyes. 
That’s  traditional  in  liquor  ads 
—  as  witness  Johnny  Walker 
and  White  Horse. 

“Something  old,  something 
new,  something  borrowed,  some¬ 
thing  blue”  traditionally  makes 
for  a  happy  wedding.  The  blue 
is  in  the  package  —  blue,  silver 
and  white  to  represent  the  dry, 
crisp  taste  of  the  gin  itself. 

The  Symbol 

Both  “old’ 


was  the  symbol,  an  “at  liberty" 
actor  given  the  name  of  Sir  Gib¬ 
son  Drysdale  to  signify  the  dry 
ness  of  the  drink.  He  was 
dressed  as  an  explorer  symboliz¬ 
ing  “discovery  of  the  new  gin.’’ 

“We  decided  to  use  a  living 
image  only  after  a  thorough 
study  of  the  effectiveness  of  past 
living  images,”  Mr.  Norris  said. 

“However,  our  findings  also 
pointed  out  to  us  that  the  living 
image  is  only  as  successful  as 
the  advertising  promotion  and 
merchandising  that  presents 
that  image  to  the  public.” 

On  the  Grey  team  are  Roy 
Block,  vicepresident  and  ac¬ 
count  supervisor;  Bob  Dolobo- 
sky,  responsible  for  the  newspa¬ 
per  lay-out  of  the  advertising; 
Sam  Abelow,  copy;  and  Mel 
Singer,  account  executive. 

‘‘2-E”  —  his  real  name  is 
Ernest  Eden  “and  he’ll  kill  you 
if  you  use  it”  —  Norris  is  one  of 
those  Princeton  men  for  which 
Madison  Avenue  is  famous.  He 
served  in  the  Far  East  during 
World  War  II  as  a  fighter  pilot 
with  the  U.  S.  Marine  Corps. 


LOUIS  T.  KLAUDER  AND  ASSOCIATES 

CONSULTING  ENGINEERS 

,  specialists  In  the  design  of 
newspaper  and  similar  type  plants 


Cainden  Courier  Poit 
Philadelphia  Daily  Newt 
Passaic  Herald  News 
W.  B.  Saunders 


Trenton  Times 
Bristol  Daily  Courier 
New  Brunswick  Home  News 
Emsco 


PHILADELPHIA  NATIONAL  BANK  BUILDING.  PHILADELPHIA  7,  Rittenhouse  6-9882 


and  “borrowed’ 
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What  are  YOUR  Initials? 

Whatever  they  are,  you  don’t  throw  them  around  lightly.  When  you 
put  them  on  paper,  yon  expect  them  to  mean  something— and  they  do! 

We  feel  that  way  about  onr  initials,  too.  The  letters  AP  are  more  than 
just  an  abbreviated  designation  for  the  name  of  a  news  organization.  They 
symbolize  quality,  they  guarantee  integrity.  They  say  that  the  product  is 
the  residt  of  close  adherence  to  high  standards  in  the  gathering,  prepara¬ 
tion  and  distribution  of  news. 

Yes,  we  are  as  intensely  proud  of  our  initials  as  you  are  of  yours.  You 
can  be  sure  we  will  continue  to  make  them  mean  something  extra  special! 


THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 
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CL.4SSIFIED  (  LIMC 


Want  Ads  Work 
As  Business  Index 


House  Hunters  Check  Ads; 
How  to  Make  ’Em  Happy 


A  -M-k  •  T  1  Nine  out  of  every  10  home  circulation  of  the  newspaper; 

seekers  consult  the  classified  anticipated  increases  in  local 
-1— F  pages  of  the  daily  newspaper  population  and  home  demand. 

'  and  87%  read  the  classified  real  Newspapers,  the  presentation 

By  Daniel  L,  Lionel  estate  ads  every  day.  states,  provide  a  “built-in  ad- 

(L\M,  New  York  Herald  Tribune  This  is  one  of  a  number  of  vantage”  for  the  real  estate  ad- 

major  points  stressed  in  a  new  vertiser.  “The  daily  newspaper 
Agaih  the  validity  of  classi-  tween  “National  Growth”  and  stripfilm  presentation,  f^^ifhes  an  exclusive  atmos 

fied  advertising  help  wanted  vol-  the  “Stimulated  Growth”  of  a  ®  House  Hunter  P  •  ,  .  oUpitpr  mar 

„„  u  -  i.  i  ^11  iji  u  Happv.  now  on  the  way  to  material  about  the  shelter  mar- 

ume  as  a  business  barometer  carefully  executed  plan  can  be  ,  .v  i.  i  iu  oo 

has  been  borne  out  as  results  of  amazing  Perhaps  a  closer  ex-  newspapers  throughout  the  ket,  such  as  columns  on  home 

fifr  t  aniMing.  Perhaps  a  closer  ex  Canada  for  showing  building,  redecorating,  do-it- 

the  first  6  months’  business  ac-  amination  will  reveal  —  are  we  ,  v.aiiau.»  xui  _ 

tivity  are  analy-zed.  goinB  to  accept  the  natural  '»  /f '  T‘,a  ’  >^^.0  'neir.nd  3  In  2 

t)  tu  j  T  t  ”  ^  1  afirents  and  home  builders.  garden  news  and  tips  in  gen- 

By  the  end  of  June,  personal  giwth  .  .  .  or  .  .  are  we  plan-  ^  by  the  Bureau  of  eral  for  the  home  owner.  The 

buying  power  in  terms  of  the  ning  for  a  stimulated  growth  .  , 

19v7-49  dollar  reached  a  new'  that  could  very  well  show  gains  Advertising,  ANPA,  in  coopera-  nndipnrp  nre  eonditioned 

high  of  over  $1,500  in  per-capita  beyond  the  wildest  stretch  of  ^'on  with  the  As^c.ation  of  eager  audience  pre-conta^ 

dispos4  buying  power.  645  our  imagination.”  Newspaper  Classified  Advertis-  for  a  real  estate  sales  talk, 

freight!  cars  were  ordered  dur-  The  June  1959  ad  count  of  the  Managers,  the  presentation  • 

ing  the  first  half  as  against  113  cities  represented  in  the  Provides  suggesti^s  on  how  , 

2848  in]  the  corresponding  period  Trend  surv'ey  was  853,446  help  maximum  efficiency  from  ApOtOS^ieS 

last  year.  There  has  been  an  in-  w'anted  ads  as  opposed  to  547,-  ‘^^assified  real  estate  advertising. 


crease  of  the  gross  national  492  last  year. 

product  for  the  second  quarter  One  way  of  fighting  compla- 

of  13.3  billion  dollars  —  one  of  cency  among  the  sales  staif  is 


Typical  Suggestions 
Among  the  suggestions  are 


Are  Necessary 


U.  xo.o  uuuun  uoi.ars  —  one  oi  cency  among  me  sales  statt  is  j^j  publisher  of 

the  largest  leaps  of  its  kind  in  to  step  up  the  campaign  for  the^.  .  .^e  Ralls  f Texas!  Banner  a 

our  economic  history.  multiple  insertions.  In  this  con-  “Be  descriptive  in  your  real  J^e  (lexas) 

In  trie  midst  of  the  ’58  busi-  nection,  the  following  quotation  estate  advertising.  Surveys  show  >  '«  ‘r  - 

ness  (  oldi-ums  canny  CAMs  from  a  talk  by  Charles  G.  Morti-  that  prospective  buyers  want  ®  ...ul  he 

could  1  ave  told  the  Kiplingers,  mer.  President  of  General  Foods  complete  information  about  a  apologies  to  o 
the  Res  earch  Institute  boys  and  Corporation,  might  be  helpful:  house  —  number  of  bedrooms,  ^aisea  me  p  ce  p  pe  . 

all  the  other  business  forecast-  “One  thing  our  long  experience  S'^es  of  rooms,  lots,  floor  space,  ^  ’  . 

ers  thjt  better,  times  were  just  has  taught  us  is  that  the  surest  location,  etc.”  .  ^  ,  the  increase!^  wf  don’t  re- 

around  the  comer  because  in  w’ay  to  over-spend  on  advertis-  accurate  in  details  and  favnritp  grocer 

theeaily  Fgll  of  last  year  Help  ing  is  not  to  spend  enough  to  avoid  exaggeration.  A  disap-  ^al  1  that  o  explaining 

Wanted  Ad  Count,  as  measured  do  a  job  properly.  It’s  like  buy-  pointed  prospect  is  ten  times  favorite  46  oz^  can  of 

by  the  B.  K.  Davis  publication  ing  a  ticket  three-quarters  of  harder  to  sell.”  tomL  taice  tamned  from  1^ 

“Help  Wanted  Trend”  began  to  the  way  to  Europe.  You  have  “Make  your  advertising  un-  as  of  to- 

show  a  spurt.  This  growth  has  spent  some  money,  but  do  not  derstandable.  Spell  out  the  ^  ^ 

continied  and  <  for  the  first  6  arrive.”  '  words.  Don’t  make  the  prospect  -i- 


continied  and.  for  the  first  6  arrive.”  words.  Don’t  make  the  prospect  “‘‘Y 

months  of  1959  the  June  issue  *  *  *  decipher  your  message.”  ®  prohibitive 

of  “Tr  ;nd”  indicates  a  42%  in-  „  .1  r.  u  *  •  “Include  all  the  extras  in  about  $4  a  year  for  a  home-town 

crease  in  Help  Wanted  ads.  ,  As.sociates,  yopj.  advertising  copy.  Some-  newspaper.  That  s  about  7  /4c  a 

The  burgeoning  economy  is  J^^ncida,  have  ]ust  times  it  is  only  one  item  which  About  Imlf  our  readere 

being  amply  reflected  in  other  brought  forth  an  “All  newspa-  ^ni  sway  the  prospect.”  around  coffee  shops  swill- 

classifi  ?d  categories  such  as  used  P.®!  ’  bopk  on  real  estate  adver-  “Be  consistent  in  your  adver-  every  day.  They  shouldn  t 
cars,  eal  estate,  apartments,  titled,  S^es  and  Profit  tising.  People  shop  the  classi-  squawk  about  froni  four  to 

etc.  It  would  indeed  be  difficult  Approach  to  Real  Estate  Adver-  all  ^reek  long.  A  regular  twelve  cups  of  10c  coffee  paying 
to  find  a  classified  section  that  is  Rising.  The  book  is  not  based  schedule  helps  you  to  reach  as  ^be  price  of  one  cup  of  coffee  for 
not  moving  w'ell  ahead  of  last  opinions  and  precepts  but  on  many  prospects  as  possible.”  w’hat  w’e  work  all  week  to  pro- 
year.  In  the  face  of  these  gains,  fundamentals  and  case  addition  to  ads  actually  (l“ce,  and  to  improve  their  minds 

Blanche  M.  Gates,  CAM,  Mon-  histories.  This  is  the  first  at-  offering  homes,  the  presentation  with  our  version  of  whatinells 
roe  (La.)  Neivs-Sfar-World  and  tempt  by  the  '  Pap’isp  organita‘-  advises^  the  advertiser  would  happening.” 
president  of  SC  AM  A,  speaking  to  step  dntb 'the  book  pub-  ^Jq  well  to'  supplement  regular  • 

before  the  recent  Florida  News-  Lshing  fidd  and  is  a  most  wel-  listing  with  a  special  campaign  Renorters’  Views 

paper  Executives  Association  come  addition  to  the  slim  bibli-  (Resigned  to  build  a  favqrable  m*  ^  Ml  c  1 

meeting  said,  “Thi^  •ttpsvfihj^' is'  QJ?taphyi  iataUable  lOn  the  to^c.  .image  'of  the  or'ganizatkm  'ih  flay', Help  Solons 
being  reflected  in  the  cl^sified.  ?£  effective,  9lassified  advertis-  readers’,  minds,  Among  the  sub-  ;  ,  ,  Hartford,  Conn, 

pages  of  the  nation’s  fiewk  pa-  I'H.'  ('i'.  kuitarile  foF  knlch  'a  cam-’'''  ilepdfters  are  to  be  asked  to 

pers.  Practically  all  correspond-  ,  *  *,  * ,  ,  paign,  it  is  stated,  are:  general  present  their  personal  ideas  for 

ence  I  have  received i.retientfy  '•'<  A  sdund  ahd  uhusAar i-eadcr  ‘  fend'Wal  neWS'of  the  feal  eSstale  living  the  public  hearing  prob- 
from  other  CAMs  contain  ^  the  interest  device  to  attract  reader lem,  which  ,  nonnally  consumes 
good  news  of  terrific  ad  eotmt  traffic  to  the  want  ad  pages  is  sortallzed  Style;  tips  6h  home  im- '  about  three  tnonths  of  law-mak- 

and  linage  gains.  Oh  ourlpyrn  beilng  \»ded  ,  by  the!  Winnipeg  pfovement;  home  maintenance;  ing  time  each  session, 

paper,  we  show  a  gain  of  173,-  (Can.)  Free  Rress,  A);  the  head  '^’b^.  ^  for '"in  buying  a  Rep.  Richard  W.  Sheehan  of 

000  lines  and  22,000 -ads'for  the,  of  eAch'  clkssified  phge  ’  (and  hou^;  f unusual  expelciences . the  West  Hartford,  legislative  sub- 
first  four  months  this  year.  there  are  fourteen  in  the  Satur-  broker  may  have  had.  ^  ^  committee  chainnan  said,  “I  am 

“So,  it  w'ould  seem  with  do-  day  issue  we  are  looking  at)  Be  Tailored  '  ^  s^^'®  '^beir  suggestions  and  ad- 

ing  veiy  little  more  than  we  are  there  appears  a  two,  column,  '  .  vice  will  be  invaluable  to  us. 

doing  right  now  —  We  will  con-  news 'picture  '  witri'  a  *  caption.  ''  PtoVision  fa  ntade  W  the  prds-'  The  Sheehan  group  is  seeking 
tinue  to  have  big  growthj  Be-  This  seems  to  mak;e  ippr®  .sense  entotion,  for  tailoripg  it;  to  the  ,ways  pf  shortening  and  simpli* 
cause  business  is  good  '.  .  a  than  many  of 'the  feeble  cartoons '  individual'  newspaper's' market  f  y  ing  the  legislative  public  hear- 


committee  chainnan  said,  “I  am 
sure 'their  suggestions  and  ad¬ 
vice  will  be  invaluable  to  us. 


feeling  of  complacency  can  easi-  and  other  promotional  devices  by  inclusion  of  such  information  ing  grind  which,  this  past  ses- 
ly  develop  in  CAMs  and  their  frequently  u^e^  for  this  pur-  as  number  of  homes  sold  in  the  sion,  found  a  near  record  3,333 
staffs.  BUT  the  difference  bfei-'  poke.  >  '  ’  .  '11.  market  last  year;  coverage  and  bills  heard  by  committees. 
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20  Carriers 

Merit  Awards  Heart  Given  Funds 
Of  Carrier  Program  For  College 


By  R.  Earle  Gregory 

Circulation  Manager,  Greenville  (S.C.)  News  and  Piedmont 


Editor’s  Note:  This  is  the  first 
of  three  articles,  featuring  car¬ 
rier  promotional  activities  of 
newspapers  awarded  top  honors 
in  the  annual  Promotional  Dis¬ 
play  Contest  conducted  by  the 
International  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers  Association.  The  first 
story  is  from  the  winner  of  over 
100,000  circulation  class. 


Key  words  in  our  promotion 
progrram  at  the  Greenville  News- 
Piedmont  Company  are  training, 
selling  and  public  relations.  We 
have  attempted  to  plan  and  exe¬ 
cute  a  well  rounded  program 
which  covers  all  facets  of  cir¬ 
culation  work.  Every  activity 


Detroit 

1  With  proud  fathers  on  hand 
to  share  their  big  moment,  the 
Detroit  News  carrier  scholar¬ 
ship  winners  for  1959  received 
^,i  their  certificates  from  the  pub- 
lisher,  Warren  S.  Booth,  at  the 
annual  honor  luncheon  recently. 

The  20  awards,  of  $500  each, 
were  won  by  boys  from  the  sev¬ 
enth  through  the  12th  grades. 
^  Under  the  News’  plan,  any  boy 
with  a  full  year’s  service  as  a 
carrier  or  station  captain  is  a 
scholarship  eligible,  regardless 
of  his  grade  in  school. 


Detroit  News  Publisher  Warren  S. 
Booth  distributes  scholarship  cer¬ 
tificates  to  carrier  boys. 

graduate  work.  Two  are  in  medi- 


R.  Earle  Gregory 


cannot  be  listed  here  but  the  key  This  award  is  made  in  conjunc-  year  in  college.  arship.  One  of  the  three-i 

activities  in  our  training,  selling  tion  with  a  local  Sales  Execu-  Through  the  Detroit  Student  winners  graduated  Cum  Li 

and  public  relations  program  tives  Club  program.  Special  in-  Aid  Foundation,  which  selects  from  Harvard.  One  winner 

will  be  pointed  out.  centives  are  offered  carrier  ad-  winners  on  the  basis  of  their  elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 


Three  of  the  1959  winners  cal  school.  One  will  do  graduate 
i  won  their  second  scholarships  work  in  astronomy  at  the  Uni- 
^  and  two  won  their  third,  bring-  versity  of  California,  under  a 
ing  the  total  of  triple  winners  Woodrow  Wilson  Fellowship, 
j  to  four  since  the  scholarships  Other  scholarships  have  been 
were  started  in  1952.  A  boy  is  won  by  17  of  the  boys  still  in 
allowed  to  win  a  maximum  of  college  or  graduated.  Three  have 
four  scholarships,  one  for  each  won  more  than  one  other  schol- 
;-  year  in  college.  arship.  One  of  the  three-time 

Through  the  Detroit  Student  winners  graduated  Cum  Laude 
-  Aid  Foundation,  which  selects  from  Harvard.  One  winner  was 


Circulation  training  naturally  visors  at  regnilar  intervals  (al-  scholastic  records,  their  carrier  In  presenting  the  certificates, 
ills  into  two  categories,  (1)  ways  coordinated  with  carrier  service  and  their  leadership  and  Mr.  Booth  said:  “The  record  of 


falls  into  two  categories,  (1)  vvays  coordinal 
training  of  the  carrier  advisors  sales  contests), 
who,  in  turn,  carry  out  (2)  car-  iw  •  a 

rier  training.  Training  is  de- 
sig:ned  to  motivate  both.  The  foundatii 


Merit  Award  Program 


citizenship  qualities.  The  News  our  previous  winners,  and  the 
keeps  track  of  the  boys  all  the  high  caliber  of  this  year’s  group, 


The  foundation  of  our  carrier 


way  through  college. 

To  date,  52  winners  have  en- 


explains  why,  to  me,  the  schol¬ 
arship  program  ranks  at  the  top 


Regular  Carrier  Meeting<i  “Carrier  Training  and  Recogni-  ui  tne  ii  wno  nave  graa-  ects  sponsorea  oy  me  uetrou 

In  training  and  motivating  tion  Program.”  This  merit  award  uated,  six  are  now  doing  post-  News.” 

carrier  advisors  we  use  regular  program  gives  each  carrier  an  . . 

meetings  which  may  vary  in  for-  opportunity  to  move  progres-  j 

mat  from  lecture  to  skit.  All  car-  sively  through  advancement  every  other  week.  On  alternate  lar.  Promotion  ads  on  the  ad- 


training  and  motivation  is  our  tered  college  and  34  are  still  of  all  the  public  interest  proj- 


there.  Of  the  11  who  have  grad 


ects  sponsored  by  the  Detroit 
News.” 


meetings  which  may  vary  in  for-  opportunity  to  move  progres-  j 

mat  from  lecture  to  skit  All  car-  sively  through  advancement  every  other  week.  On  alternate  lar.  Promotion  ads  on  the  ad- 
rier  advisors  study  and  put  into  ranks  with  appropriate  awards,  weefe  we  prepare  and  mail  a  vantages  of  route  management. 


effect  training  material  in  the  This  program  is  designed  to  eerier  training  bulletin.  In  ad-  along  with  numerous  news  stor- 


book,  “Newspaperboys  .  .  .  Un-  strengthen  the  carrier  in  meet- 
derstand.  Influence,  Train  Them”  ing  his  basic  responsibilities  .  .  . 
written  by  the  circulation  man-  service,  sales  and  collections, 
ager.  All  carrier  advisors  serve  We  are  this  year  making  our 
regularly  on  committees  which  first  Silver  Master  awards  for 
plan  all-circulation  promotion  the  three-year  rank,  and  a  sur- 
activities.  prising  number  of  carriers  will 


strengthen  the  carrier  in  meet-  dition,  each  carrier  receives  ies  of  carrier  activities  are  used 
ing  his  basic  responsibilities  .  .  .  special  sales  material  with  each  regularly. 

service  sales  and  collections.  the  numerous  sales  contests  During  last  year  our  selection 

We  are  this  year  making  our  conduct  each  year.  Our  best  of  an  outstanding  carrier  to 
first  Silver  Master  awards  for  sales  training  activity  is  our  an-  make  a  Parade  sponsored  trip 
the  three-year  rank,  and  a  sur-  “Circle  S”  sales  program  to  Rome  furnished  us  with  ex¬ 

orising  number  of  carriers  will  the  latter  part  of  each  summer,  cellent  public  relations  material. 

®  -  _  _  _  r¥vi_?_ _ A.__A.  _ _ -  ml.  _  1 _  _  4-ltA 


Regular  inspirational  bulletins  receive  this  award  for  three  This  contest  is  publicized  as  a  The  boy  was  selected  on  the 
are  sent  to  the  homes  of  car-  years  or  more  of  service.  The  training  activity,  suitable  cer-  basis  of  his  route  rword,  recom- 


rier  advisors  and  a  library  is  highlight  of  our  merit  program 
maintained  for  their  further  ed-  is  what  we  consider  our  ultimate 
ucation  in  selling  and  circula-  award  of  college  scholarships 


highlight  of  our  merit  program  tificates  of  merit  and  awards  mendations  from  his  school  and 
is  what  we  consider  our  ultimate  ^.re  made  to  outstanding  sales-  letters  from  his  subscribers, 
award  of  college  scholarships  territory.  We  pro-  Since  this  Rome  trip  was  lim- 


tion.  We  do  annually  on  “Opera-  annually  to  our  two  most  out-  duce  more  sales  during  this  ited  to  a  morning  carrier,  we 

tion  Clean  Up.”  During  this  op-  standing  carrier  high  school  Penod  than  through  any  other  selected  14  afternoon  carriers  to 

eration  each  man  conducts  a  de-  graduates  of  the  year.  Other  activity.  attend  a  nearby  boys 

tailed  survey  of  his  territory  as  aspects  of  our  carrier  training  In  the  public  relations  field  camp  for  a  weel^  These 

a  basis  for  study  and  planning  program  call  for  regular  parent  we  start  our  contact  with  boys  were,  also,  selected  on  the  basis 

for  sales  activitv  dnrinc'  the  en-  contacts  with  a  eift  of  a  book-  throueh  mailinsrs  of  four  nro-  route  activities,  recommenaa- 


for  sales  activity  during  the  en-  contacts  with  a  gift  of  a  book 
tire  year.  let  on  boy  psychology  to  eacl 


One  City  and  one  State  car- 


contacts  with  a  gift  of  a  book-  through  mailings  of  four  pro-  o*  activities,  recommenu  - 

let  on  boy  psychology  to  each  motion  pieces  into  the  home  of  tions  from  the  ^hool,  and  le  - 
parent  on  the  initial  contact,  prospective  carriers.  Our  carrier  from  subscribers. 


rier  advisor  annually  receive  an  Regular  meetings  with  new  car-  advisor  uses  a  specially  pre¬ 
award  for  outstanding  circula-  riers  viewing  a  series  of  spec-  pared  handbook  on  his  first  con- 
tion  territory  management.  This  ially  prepared  training  charts  tact  with  the  parent  of  a  pros- 


Promote  Savings 
These  are  only  the  highlights 


llldliagirillCrilL.  XlllO  icxaaj  Wgaaiixiig  vaacaa  wo  vc»v,w  wawaa  waav.  |^c*a\,aaw  vx  c*  ^  -  _  ~  XOa 

award  is  named  in  honor  of  A.  and  a  slide  film  presentation  on  pwtive  carrier.  This  handbook  of  o^r  promotion  program. 
Frank  Ballentine,  former  circu-  how  to  perform  carrier  respon-  displays  in  pictures  the  advant-  <^0,  however,  have  a  Came 
lation  manager.  In  addition,  one  sibilities  is  in  effect.  ages  of  newspaper  route  man-  Savings  Program  for  our 

morning  and  one  afternoon  car-  International  Circulation  Man-  agement  in  general  and  the  pro-  ing  carriers.  This  program  w 
rier  advisor  each  year  receive  a  agers  Association  training  bul-  gram  of  the  Greenville  News-  designed  to  reduce  carrier  turn 


Distinguished  Salesman  Award,  letins  are  mailed  to  carriers  Piedmont  Company  in  particu- 


(Continued  on  page  36) 
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KNIGHT  PUBLISHING  COMPANY  announces  the  appointment 
of  THE  KATZ  AGENCY,  INC.  Newspaper  Division  as 
NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  REPRESENTATIVE  for 
THE  CHARLOTTE  OBSERVER -THE  CHARLOTTE  NEWS* 

effective  August  1,  1959 


*A  new  newspaper  buy  of  national  importance ...  biggest  in  the  Carolinas -and  then  some! 
editor  sc  publisher  for  August  8,  1959 


Buffalo  Bill  Quinn  Heads  Army’s  PIO  Charity  Fund 


Washington 

Major  General  William  Wil¬ 
son  (Buffalo  Bill)  Quinn,  new 
Army  Chief  of  Information,  is 
no  newcomer  to  the  field  of  press 
and  public  relations. 

The  51-year-old  Army  officer 
comes  from  a  family  which  has 
o\v’ned  and  published  a  weekly 
newspaper,  the  Crisfield  (Mary¬ 
land)  Times,  for  more  than  70 
years.  His  uncle,  Egbert  L. 
Quinn,  Sr.,  is  editor  of  the 
Times. 

General  Quinn  has  authored 
articles  published  in  many 
American  publications. 

As  G-2  of  the  Seventh  Army 
during  the  invasion  of  Southern 
France  and  the  operations  on 
the  Continent  which  followed. 
General  Quinn  had  a  large  share 
of  the  responsibility  for  assist¬ 
ing  war  correspondents  in  re¬ 
porting  the  activities  of  Seventh 


Court  Reduces 
Award  Against 
Pension  Funds 

Boston 

The  U.S.  Coui’t  of  Appeals 
ruled  that  three  stock  brokers — 
Otto  Hansen  of  Mahwah,  N..J., 
Frederick  J.  Raskopf  of  Ridge¬ 
wood,  N.J.,  and  Herbert  W. 
Moore  of  New  York  City — are 
not  entitled  to  recover  more  than 
$169,000  from  the  pension  funds 
of  the  Springfield  newspapers. 

Sued  in  1935 

The  trio  had  brought  suit  in 
May,  1955  for  $169,000  which 
they  claimed  they  were  person¬ 
ally  out  of  pocket  due  to  their 
participation  in  a  transaction 
whereby  the  pension  funds  pur¬ 
chased  the  majority  of  the  stock 
of  Alliance  Mfg.  Co.  of  Ohio, 
and  asked  also  for  a  “reason¬ 
able”  share  of  the  profits  of  the 
concern  subsequently.  At  a  trial 
in  Federal  District  Court  before 
Judge  George  C.  Sweeney  a  jury 
returned  a  verdict  of  $250,000 
in  favor  of  the  three  brokers. 
The  trustees  of  the  pension 
funds  appealed.  The  U.S.  Court 
of  Appeals  vacated  the  $250,000 
verdict  and  sent  the  case  back 
to  Sweeney,  for  “further  pro¬ 
ceedings  not  inconsistent  with 
this  opinion.” 

Sweeney  then  ordered  the  ver¬ 
dict  of  the  jury  reinstated  to 
the  extent  of  $169,000  and  added 
interest  thereon  from  Oct.  1, 
1954.  The  pension  fund  trustees 
then  appealed  from  this  ruling 
to  the  Court  of  Appeals.  In 
announcing  that  court’s  finding 
on  Tuesday,  Judge  Calvert  Ma- 
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Army  troops.  General  Quinn 
also  arranged  and  conducted  the 
first  interview  of  Reichsmarshal 
Hermann  Goering  in  Augsburg, 
Germany,  shortly  before  the  sur¬ 
render  in  May,  1945. 

As  commander  of  the  17th 
Infantry  (Buffalo)  Regiment 
during  the  Korean  war  and  a 
member  of  the  Office  of  the 
Army  Chief  of  Staff,  he  fre¬ 
quently  was  called  upon  to  ap¬ 
pear  on  radio  and  television 
programs.  It  was  while  com¬ 
manding  the  17th  that  he  be¬ 
came  known  as  “Buffalo  Bill.” 

General  Quinn  was  bom  in 
Crisfield,  Maryland,  Nov.  1, 
1907,  and  was  a  1933  graduate 
of  the  United  States  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point.  Prior 
to  being  assigned  as  Chief  of 
Information,  he  was  Deputy  As¬ 
sistant  Chief  of  Staff  for  Intel - 


gruder  said:  “We  see  no  escape 
fiom  the  conclusion  that  the 
district  judge  should  not  have 
added  to  the  sum  of  $169,000  an 
item  of  $44,390  as  interest  on 
the  main  figure  from  Oct.  1, 
1954.  ...  It  may  have  been  an 
oversight,  but  when  the  district 
judge  gave  his  charge  to  the 
jury,  he  made  no  mention  of  the 
claim  for  interest  but  charged 
that  they  could  add  to  the  sum 
of  $169,000  whatever  was  a  rea¬ 
sonable  amount  in  accordance 
with  the  worth  of  the  plaintiff’s 
services.” 

The  Court  of  Appeals  then 
entered  judgment  vacating  the 
award  of  $213,390  and  remanded 
the  case  to  the  district  court 
with  direction  to  enter  judgment 
for  the  plaintiffs  in  only  the  sum 
of  $169,000. 

• 

Suit  Against  Paper 
Is  Dismissed 

Tucson,  Ariz. 

Frank  G.  Robles’  $11,500  ma¬ 
licious  prosecution  lawsuit 
against  William  R.  Mathews, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Ari¬ 
zona  Daily  Star,  has  been  dis¬ 
missed  in  Superior  Court  in 
Tucson. 

The  suit  alleged  Mr.  Mathews 
damaged  Mr.  Robles  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  $4,000  by  “maliciously” 
filing  a  $30,000  civil  libel  law¬ 
suit  in  connection  with  articles 
published  last  year  in  Robles’ 
newspaper,  Arizona  PM.  Robles 
asked  an  additional  $7,500  as 
punitive  damages. 

Articles  published  in  PM  also 
resulted  in  three  sets  of  criminal 
libel  charges  against  Mr.  Robles. 
He  is  on  probation  on  three 
counts  and  the  rest  have  been 
dismissed. 


Maj.  Gen.  W.  W.  Quinn 
ligence  at  the  Department  of 
the  Army. 


Jimmy  Janzen 
Takes  Over  Weekly 

Burrton,  Kans. 

The  Burrton  Graphic  went  to 
press  July  30  under  a  new  owner 
and  publisher,  Jimmy  Janzen. 

Mr.  Janzen,  formerly  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  Halstead  (Kans.) 
Independent,  purchased  the 
Burrton  weekly  fi*om  Frank 
Headley  of  Auburn,  Calif.,  now 
advertising  manager  for  the 
Roseville  (Calif.)  Tribune. 

The  Graphic  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  by  John  T.  Green  since 
Mr.  Headley  moved  to  Cali¬ 
fornia  several  years  ago. 


Merit  Awards 

^Continued  from  page  34) 


over  and  has  been  very  success¬ 
ful  since  its  inauguration  in  the 
fall  of  1955.  Since  that  time  we 
have  mailed  out  carrier  savings 
checks  amounting  to  more  than 
$100,000.  Our  carrier  turnover 
has  been  reduced  considerably. 

We  hold  numerous  sales  con¬ 
tests  during  the  year.  Our  sales 
policy  is  dedicated  to  that  of 
“total  situation”  sale.  We  use 
radio,  TV,  handbills,  posters  and 
samples  to  support  our  carrier 
bumper  signs,  house  ads  and 
sales  promotion. 

Our  progn*am  may  be  stated 
briefly  in  this  fashion.  We  use 
trained  men  to  plan  and  exe¬ 
cute  a  program  of  carrier  activ¬ 
ities  and  training  leading  to  im¬ 
proved  service,  collections  and 
sales;  we  publicize  our  carriers 
as  they  meet  their  responsibili¬ 
ties  and  engage  in  our  planned 
program. 


Contribution 
Is  Simplified 

Dallas,  Tex. 

A  simplified  plan  for  handling 
all  contributions  of  employees 
to  charity  funds  was  adopted  by 
the  Round  Table.  It  is  called  the 
Dallas  News-WFAA  Charity 
Fund. 

This  plan  makes  it  possible 
for  all  employees  to  contribute 
to  recognized  charitable  organi¬ 
zations  in  the  most  convenient 
manner.  Contributions  will  be 
made  through  payroll  deduc¬ 
tions  distributed  evenly  over  the 
year. 

Pledge  cards  will  be  included 
in  every  weekly  paycheck  enve¬ 
lope  Aug.  11  and  in  each  bi¬ 
weekly  paycheck  envelope  Aug. 

7. 

The  card,  when  signed  by  an 
employee,  authorizes  the  cor¬ 
poration  to  deduct  the  amount 
he  specifies  from  each  of  his 
paychecks.  After  the  card  has 
been  sent  to  the  personnel  office, 
these  deductions  will  continue 
indefinitely  unless  the  employee 
requests  that  it  be  discontinued 
or  the  amount  changed. 

6  .Vgencies  Listed 

On  the  pledge  card  six  recog-  ^ 
nized  charitable  organizations 
are  listed.  These  are  Community 
Chest,  Red  Cross,  Heart  Fund, 
Cancer  Fund,  Polio  Fund  and 
Mental  Health  Fund. 

Donors  can  indicate  in  space 
provided  on  the  card  which  of 
the  organizations  he  wants  to 
receive  his  money.  If  he  wants 
his  contribution  divided  among 
any  or  all  of  the  six  charities  he 
can  indicate  what  percent  shall 
go  to  each.  Or  he  can  leave  this 
up  to  a  committee  which  will 
handle  the  funds. 

A  committee  of  five  has  been 
named  to  administer  the  funds. 

This  committee  will  determine 
the  distribution  to  the  various 
charitable  organizations  each 
year.  They  will  take  into  ac-  * 
count  the  choices  made  by  the 
contributors,  the  budget  needs  | 
of  the  organizations,  etc. 

All  such  contributions  will  be 
deductible  for  income  tax  pur¬ 
poses. 

The  minimum  amounts  that 
can  be  handled  under  this  pay¬ 
roll  deduction  plan  are  25  cents 
from  each  weekly  pay  check  and 
50  cents  from  each  bi-weekly 
paycheck. 

Contributors  will  receive  a  JL 
membership  card  certifying  that  I 
he  is  a  contributor.  I 
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. . ,  And  Already  Eating  m  Has  Become 

A  Habit  At  The  Cleveland  Press! 


Nearly  everybody  “eats  in"  at  the  new  Cleveland  Press.  More  than  1,000 
editorial  personnel,  advertising  and  office  employees,  typographers  and 
press  men  have  already  made  this  brand  new  cafeteria  a  traditional 
meeting  place  ...  for  several  very  good  reasons: 

There's  a  refreshing  “get  together"  atmosphere  that's  a  welcome  relief 
from  crowded  downtown  restaurants  ...  a  variety  of  tastefully  prepared, 
attractively  served  food  for  every  appetite  .  .  .  and  prices  are  lower! 

What's  more,  with  a  small  private  dining  room  available,  executives 
of  the  Press  find  it  easy  and  convenient  to  entertain  public  officials,  civic 
leaders,  agency  groups  and  advertisers. 

A  request  on  your  letterhead  will  bring  you  all  the  facts  about  UNITED 
Food's  role  in  serving  the  Fourth  Estate  .  .  .  currently  enjoyed  also  by 
The  Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald. 


UNITEDV  FOOD  MANAGEMENT  SERVICES,  INC. 


7016  Euclid  Avenue  •  Cleveland  3,  Ohio 

1919  •  Our  40th  Year  •  1959 


from  the  Atlantic  Seaboard  to  the  Mississippi 


erving  Industry,  Banks  and  Institutions 
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New  Home  of  The  Cleveland  Press 

combines  smooth-flowing  layout  and  strategic  location 

for  fast,  low-cost  operation! 


A  milestone  in  the  history  of  a  great  newspaper  is  the 
new  Cleveland  Press  plant  where  movement  of  editorial, 
advertising,  mechanical  and  circulation  operations  is 
speeded  by  a  simple  and  practical  basic  design. 

With  300,000  sq.  ft.  on  four  levels,  all  operations 
(including  indoor  parking  for  155  trucks)  are  integrated 
in  one  building  with  editorial,  photographic,  advertising 
and  the  composing  room  all  located  on  the  second  floor. 

The  building  is  designed  to  provide  fully  "Controlled 
Conditions”  .  .  .  with  high-level  lighting,  temperature, 
humidity  and  noise  control. 

Under  the  Austin  Method  of  Undivided  Responsibility, 
design,  engineering  and  construction  are  combined  and 
coordinated  under  a  single  contract  whereby  the  Owner 
avoids  complications  and  usually  saves  time  and  money. 


How  Austin  Complete  Service  Con  Help  You 


Site  Investigation  . . .  Austin  will  determine  how  the  topog¬ 
raphy,  soil  conditions,  public  utilities  and  traffic  problems 
will  affect  the  cost  and  operation  of  your  newspaper  plant. 

Preliminary  Planning  ...  In  cooperation  with  your 
management,  basic  requirements  will  be  determined.  From 
these,  Au.stin  Engineers  will  prepare  the  layout  and  de¬ 
velop  outline  specifications. 

/ 

Estimates  of  Cost  .  .  .  Reliable  cost  estimates  can  be 
quickly  established  from  these  preliminary  drawings  with¬ 
out  the  necessity  or  expense  of  complete  working  drawings 
and  detailed  specifications. 

Plans  and  Specifications  .  .  .  Upon  your  approval  of  the 
preliminary  plans  and  cost  estimates,  Austin  proceeds 
with  the  engineering  drawings  and  specifications  nec-essary 
for  construction. 

Building  Construction  .  .  .  Austin  will  use  local  labor  and 
purchase  materials  and  let  subcontracts  locally,  when  to 
your  advantage. 

Equipment  Installation  .  .  .  Au.stin  will  expedite  delivery  of, 
and  will  install  and  connect  printing  equipment  specific*d 
by  you. 

No  Obligation  ...  A  call  or  letter  to  any  one  of  Austin’s  Eight 
District  Offices  listed  below  will  bring  a  prompt  response. 


Recent  Newspaper 
Profects  by  Austin 

Albuquerque  Journal 
Cincinnati  Post 
Cleveland  Press 
Dayton  Daily  Nev/s 
'El  Mundo,  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico 
Houston  Press 
Knoxville  News-Sentinel 
Long  Island  Press 
Memphis  Press-Scimitar 
Miami  Daily  News 
New  York  World  Telegram  &  Sun 
^Orlando  Sentinel-Star 
Pittsburgh  Press 
Rocky  Mountain  News 
Wall  St.  Journal,  Cleveland 
Wall  St.  Journal,  Chicopee,  Mess. 
Washington  Daily  News 
’Design  ond  Engineering  Services 


Focing  Lake  Front  Shoreway  is  four-story  portion  of  new 
Cleveland  Press  building  served  by  a  railroad  siding  and  truck 
ramps  for  receiving  newsprint — storage  capacity  of  .S.OOO  tons. 


Landscaped  Plaza,  as  seen  from  the  lobby, 
shows  modern  design  using  brick  and  lime- 
•stone.  Large,  plate-glass  windows  permit 
public  view  of  the  three-story  pressroom. 
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Company  Limited.  Montreal  and  Tc'O 
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Rugged,  durable,  modern  Asphalt  pavement 
meets  challenge  of  Mojave  Desert 

Only  pavement  that  can  stand  this  combination  of  ciimate  and  traffic 


This  is  a  driver’s-eye  view  of  California's  new  Interstate 
Highway  Number  15.  It’s  the  longest  single  paving  con¬ 
tract  of  its  kind  ever  let  in  California! 

It  had  to  be  Asphalt-paved,  the  conditions  are  so  severe. 

Interstate  Route  15  slices  across  the  Mojave  Desert. 

Sometimes  the  pavement  temperature  gets  up  to  140°F 
by  day,  then  plummets  to  below  freezing  at  night.  Then 
again,  one-fifth  of  all  the  traffic  entering  California 
travels  over  this  new  road. 

Only  modern,  heavy-duty  Asphalt  pavement  has  the 
ruggedness  and  durability  to  withstand  this  combina¬ 
tion  of  climate  and  traffic. 

Yet  this  rugged  pavement  costs  only  half  as  much  as 
comparable  concrete  pavement  to  perform  the  same 
service.* 

As  state  after  state  discovers-no  other  pavement  gives 
you  so  much  rugged,  durable  service  for  Interstate 
superhighways  at  so  low  a  cost  as  modern  Asphalt 
pavement.  And  maintenance  costs  no  more— often  less! 

Is  your  state  practicing  this  kind  of  Asphalt  pavement  THE  ASPHALT  INSTITUTE 

economy.  Asphalt  institute  BuildinK.  College  Park,  Maryland 

♦Based  on  comparable  pavement  costs  in  the  same  highway  district. 


Newest,  Most  Modern  Pavement  Engineering  Skill  and 
Knowledge  Can  Provide  -  Modern  Asphalt  Pavement 


MASSIVE  STRENGTH! 
Finest,  most  modern 
pavement  that  engineer¬ 
ing  skill  and  construc¬ 
tion  know-how  can  build. 
It's  rugged;  it's  durable: 
it's  easiest  on  the 
pocketbook. 


TRACTION-TEXTURED  - 
FOR  GREATER  SAFETY! 
Today's  modern  Asphalt 
pavement  grips  your 
tires  without  noise,  gives 
you  greater  skid  resist¬ 
ance.  No  sawed-in  noise- 
makers  to  jangle  your 
nerves  — no  dangerous 
lane  joints  to  swerve 
your  car. 


Ribbons  of  velvet  smoothness . . . 
ASPHALT- paved  Interstate  Highways 
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Alaska  Press, 
Awards  Given 
By  Governor 

Anchorage 
Gov.  William  A.  Egan,  Alas¬ 
ka’s  first  elected  governor,  was 
the  principal  speaker  at  a  re¬ 
cent  awards  banquet  of  the 
Alaska  Press  Club.  He  spoke 
on  state  government  operations 
and  particularly  discussed  the 
Southeast  Alaska  controversial 
fish  trap  issue. 

Material  for  awards  was  sub¬ 
mitted  in  only  13  of  16  cate¬ 
gories  of  the  club’s  annual  com¬ 
petition.  Judging  was  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  San  Francisco 
Press  and  Union  League  Club. 
The  awards  included: 

Single  story:  Susan  Stoffel, 
Anchorage  Daily  News,  for 
story  on  visit  by  Mrs.  Richard 
Nixon. 

News  series:  Virginia  O’Reil¬ 
ly,  Anchorage  Daily  News,  on 
juvenile  delinquency. 

Photography:  Harriss  Darby, 
Anchorage  Daily  Times,  police 
patrol  car  evening,  and  honor¬ 
able  mention  on  snow  sculpture 
of  face  on  parking  meter. 

Women’s  section:  Susan  Stof¬ 
fel,  Anchorage  Daily  News. 

Feature:  Petticoat  Gazette,  of 
Seward.  None  qualified  in 
dailies. 

Sports  coverage:  Martin  Ride- 
ner.  Anchorage  Daily  News, 
promoting  and  reporting  junior 
boxing. 

Special  edition :  Fairbanks 
News-Miner,  for  “Opportunities 
in  49th  State’’  edition. 

Editorial:  L.  M.  Williams  Jr., 
Petersburg  Press. 

Column:  Bob  Kederick,  An¬ 
chorage  Daily  Times.  Special 
mention  for  column  in  Petticoat 
Gazette,  of  Seward. 

The  following  citations  also 
were  made: 

Writing:  Jimmie  Kilapsuk’s 
Wesleyan  Hospital  news  in  Pet¬ 
ticoat  Gazette. 

Photography:  Dennis  Elsas- 
ser.  Anchorage  Daily  Times,  for 
best  human  interest  photogra¬ 
phy. 

Service :  Officer  in  charge,  An¬ 
chorage  office,  Alaska  Communi¬ 
cations  System,  “for  tremendous 
contribution  by  system  and  staff 
to  all  news  media  in  Alaska.’’ 

Public  relations  and  promo¬ 
tion:  Carrs  Food  Center  Inc., 
Anchorage,  “for  second  year  in 
bringing  honors  to  Alaska  as 
first  in  Alaska  award  through 
the  National  Brand  Names 
Foundation.’’ 


Boys’  Vending 
Racket  Nipped 

Flagstaff,  Ariz. 
Police  here  have  taken  eight 
boys  into  custody,  charging  that 
they  were  defrauding  the  Ari¬ 
zona  Daily  Sun. 

Officers  said  this  is  w’hat  was 
happening: 

The  boys,  all  about  10,  would 
check  out  a  number  of  papers 
to  sell  on  a  consignment  basis. 
Then  they  would  go  into  the 
downtown  area,  and  after  pay¬ 
ing  for  one  paper  in  vending 
racks,  take  all  the  papers  from 
the  racks. 

Later,  they  would  return  their 
unsold  papers  to  the  Sun,  pay¬ 
ing  only  for  those  papers  picked 
up  at  the  Sun  office.  The  boys 
got  clear  profit  on  all  those 
taken  from  the  vending  racks 
and  sold. 

Police  said  fluorescent  powder 
was  placed  on  the  newspapers, 
and  when  the  powder  appeared 
on  the  boys’  hands,  they  were 
caught. 

All  of  the  boys  w’ere  turned 
over  to  juvenile  authorities  and 
later  to  their  parents. 

• 

Printing;  Management 
Scholarship  Established 

Los  Angeles 
A  $l,000-a-year  scholarship 
for  the  study  of  printing  man¬ 
agement  at  Los  Angeles  State 
College  has  been  established  by 
the  Times-Mirror  Press,  Division 
of  The  Times-Mirror  Co.,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
and  Los  Angeles  Mirror-News. 
The  scholarship  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  annually  beginning  in 
September,  1960  to  an  outstand¬ 
ing  high  school  graduate,  to  be 
chosen  on  the  basis  of  a  nation¬ 
ally  administered  test. 

Harrison  Chandler,  TMP  vice- 
president,  in  announcing  the 
scholarship,  expressed  the  hope 
that  it  would  help  attract  more 
high  caliber  young  people  into 
the  executive  career  opportuni¬ 
ties  offered  by  the  graphic  arts 
industry. 

The  National  Scholarship 
Trust  Fund  of  the  Educational 
Council  of  the  Graphic  Arts  In¬ 
dustry  will  administer  the 
award.  Applications  may  be 
made  by  writing  the  Graphic 
Arts  Industry,  5748  Connecticut 
Ave.,  Washington  15,  D.  C. 

• 

Leaves  ‘Parade’ 

Helen  Williams  has  resigned 
as  publicity  and  media  copy¬ 
writer  for  Parade  magazine,  ef¬ 
fective  Aug.  1.  She  will  continue 
in  this  field  in  the  Baltimore, 
Md.,  area. 


Fort  Wayne  Group 
Voles  for  Guild 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
By  a  vote  of  21  to  4,  the  Fort 
Wayne  Editorial  Association 
affiliated  with  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild,  AFL-CIO, 
CLC. 

The  Association,  which  has 
represented  editorial  employees 
of  the  morning  News-Sentinel 
since  the  mid  1930s  and  has 
been  a  directly-chartered  local 
of  AFL-CIO,  is  the  12th  direct¬ 
ly-chartered  group  to  affiliate 
with  the  Guild  in  recent  years. 

Editorial  employees  of  the 
afternoon  Journal-Gazette  also 
have  formed  a  unit  of  the  guild 
and  filed  a  representation  peti¬ 
tion  with  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board. 

Corporately  and  editorially 
separate,  the  News-Sentinel  and 
Journal-Gazette  operate  their 
advertising,  business  office,  cir¬ 
culation  and  mechanical  depart¬ 
ments  under  a  joint  publishing 
company.  Fort  Wayne  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Inc. 

The  ballot  among  Association 
members  was  conducted  by  offi¬ 
cers,  President  Bill  Ringle,  a 
copy  editor;  Vice  President 
Susan  Webber,  society  and 
women’s  editor;  and  Secretary 
Marjorie  Barnhart,  amusements 
reporter. 

• 

Papers  iu  Group 
Makiug  TV  Bid 

Vancx)Uver,  B.  C. 
Four  of  Vancouver’s  leading 
news  outlets  are  pioneering  a 
$1,500,000  private  television  sta¬ 
tion  for  the  metropolitan  area. 

A  group,  composed  of  radio 
stations  CKWX,  CKNW,  the 
Sun  and  the  Province,  plus  a 
number  of  city  businessmen,  will 
apply  for  a  license  to  operate 
a  commercial  station. 

Preliminary  surveys  for  the 
new  station  were  begrun  by  the 
group  two  years  ago.  A  com¬ 
pany  called  Metropolitan  Tele¬ 
vision  Ltd.,  headed  by  CKNW’s 
president,  Frank  A.  Griffiths, 
was  set  up  a  year  ago  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  new  station. 

• 

Sub  Rates  Raise«1 

Sioux  City,  Iowa 
An  adjustment  in  subscription 
rates  has  been  announced  by  the 
Sioux  City  Journal,  Journal- 
Tribune  and  Sunday  Journal. 
The  new  rates  will  be  50  cents 
weekly  for  the  Journal  and  Sun¬ 
day  Journal,  or  Journal-Tribune 
and  Sunday  Journal,  delivered 
by  carrier,  up  from  45  cents.  At 
newsstands,  on  streets  and  from 
news  racks,  the  price  of  the  Sun¬ 
day  Journal  will  be  20  cents,  up 
5  cents. 


Higher  Pay 
Offers  Made 
To  J-Seniors 

East  Lansing,  Mich. 
Journalism  graduates  never 
had  it  so  good,  according  to  a 
survey  at  Michigan  State  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Due  to  wider  choices  now 
available  the  senior  simply  does 
not  seriously  consider  the  low- 
paying  job,  because  he  no  longer 
has  to,  the  report  indicates. 

The  study,  made  by  William 
Haight  of  the  journalism  staff 
at  M.S.U.,  showed  that  during 
the  past  18  months  there  has 
been  a  marked  upturn  in  sala¬ 
ries  of  seniors  starting  out  on 
their  first  jobs. 

A  survey  of  M.S.U.  graduates 
showed  that  the  average  jour¬ 
nalism  graduate  taking  a  news 
job  accepted  a  beginning  salary 
of  $3,952  in  1958.  This  year  that 
figure  increased  to  $4,710,  a 
gain  of  $758  in  annual  rate  of 
pay,  or  an  increase  of  more 
than  19  per  cent. 

For  the  advertising  graduate, 
the  average  starting  salary  ac¬ 
cepted  in  1958  was  $4,513  and 
in  1959  it  increased  to  $4,846. 
This  is  a  gain  of  $323  in  annual 
rate  of  pay  for  an  increase  of 
more  than  7  percent. 

“It  is  noteworthy,’’  Mr.  Haight 
reports,  “that  the  disparity  be¬ 
tween  starting  salaries  in  news 
work  and  advertising  has  nar¬ 
rowed  perceptibly.  The  journal¬ 
ist  no  longer  accepts  such  a  se¬ 
vere  financial  penalty  as  com¬ 
pared  to  his  colleague  in  the  ad¬ 
vertising  field.” 

Mr.  Haight  also  reported  that 
there  are  far  more  jobs  in  the 
higher  pay  brackets  for  gradu¬ 
ates  who  are  already  in  the  field. 
He  said,  “most  experienced 
graduates  are  now  finding 
marked  financial  advantages 
when  they  change  jobs.  Only  a 
few  months  ago  the  situation 
was  reversed  and  the  person 
who  changed  jobs  had  to  start 
all  over  again  with  a  reduction 
in  pay.” 

^FounrV  Money 

Bridgeport,  Conn. 

State  Internal  Revenue  Direc¬ 
tor  Joseph  J.  Conley  has  com¬ 
mended  the  Bridgeport  Sunday 
Herald  for  assistance  provided 
by  the  weekly  tabloid  in  tracking 
down  hundreds  of  “lost”  tax¬ 
payers. 

The  Herald,  for  several  weeks, 
ran  alphabetical  listings  of  Con¬ 
necticut  residents  eligible  for  in¬ 
come  tax  rebates. 
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FAIRCHILD 

news 


Average  paid  circulation  of  all 
seven  Fairchild  Publications 
showed  increases  in  the  first  six 
months  of  this  year  as  compared 
with  the  last  half  figures  of  1958. 
Five  of  the  seven  publications 
have  reached  all-time  circulation 
highs. 


Bernard  Rachmel,  chief  of  the 
DAILY  NEWS  RECORD  editorial 
copy  desk  for  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  retired  last  month 
under  provisions  of  the  Fairchild 
Retirement  Plan.  He  had  been 
with  the  company  for  36  years, 
and  is  one  of  the  authors  of  the 
Fairchild  Style  Book  which  codi¬ 
fies  the  standards  of  journalism 
for  Fairchild  papers. 


Full-scale  news  coverage  will  be 
accorded  the  Western  Electronics 
Show  and  Convention  .\ug.  18-21 
in  San  Francisco  by  ELECTRONIC 
NEWS.  The  entire  San  Francisco 
bureau  staff  headed  by  Norman 
Tipton  will  be  joined  by  Alfred  E. 
Cook,  editor  of  the  paper,  Walter 
Johnson  of  the  Washington  office 
and  David  Browne  from  Los  An¬ 
geles  to  report  WESCON  develop¬ 
ments.  Mass  distribution  of  the 
regular  Aug.  17  issue  as  well  as 
two  extra  daily  editions  to  be 
published  Aug.  18  and  19  will  be 
made  at  the  ELECTRONIC 
NEWS  booth  at  the  Cow  Palace 
and  35  hotels  in  the  area. 


W,  D.  Williams,  general  manager 
of  MEN’S  WEAR  Magazine,  and 
Perkins  H.  Bailey,  executive  editor 
and  fashion  analyst,  will  leave  on 
a  10-day  trip  through  the  Midwest 
later  this  month  showing  footwear 
manufacturers  fashion  ideas  for 
men’s  shoes  discovered  by  Mr. 
Bailey  on  his  recent  trip  through 
Europe. 


Student  Aid  Fund 
Given  by  Publisher 

Albuquerque,  N,  M. 
Journal  Publishing  Co.  has 
made  a  donation  of  $1,250  to  the 
department  of  journalism  at  the 
University  of  New  Mexico. 

The  money  will  be  used,  Prof. 
Keen  Rafferty  of  the  journalism 
staff  said,  to  aid  “good  students 
who  need  the  extra  help  to  re¬ 
main  in  school.” 

H.  P.  Pickrell,  editor  of  the 
Journal,  said  this  year’s  dona¬ 
tion  is  in  addition  to  the  $1,000 
given  last  year. 

•  ♦  * 

SiG  T.  Bardal,  fonner  direc¬ 
tor  of  advertising,  Toronto 
(Ont.)  Globe  &  Mail — to  vice- 
president  Thoi’ton  Purkis  Ltd., 
Toronto  ad  agency. 

♦  ♦  * 

Stanley  J.  Venoit — to  sports 
staff.  New  Haven  (Conn.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Register. 

*  *  * 

Fred  L.  Coger  —  from  copy 
j  desk.  Little  Rock  (Ark.)  Gazette 
to  copy  desk,  Phoenix  (Ariz.) 

.  Gazette. 

♦  ♦  * 

Bob  Upton,  fonnerly  with 
the  Rocky  Mount  (N.  C.)  Tele¬ 
gram — to  editor  of  Career,  state 
government  personnel  publica¬ 
tion.  He  replaces  Roy  Brant¬ 
ley — to  city  editor  of  the  Dur¬ 
ham  (N.  C.)  Herald. 

*  *  * 

James  Fehrenbach,  former 
national  advertising  manager  of 
the  Hutchinson  (Kans.)  News 
— to  Augusta  (Ga.)  Chronicle- 
Herald  as  advertising  director. 

*  *  * 

!  Philip  F.  Johnson — to  cir- 
!  culation  manager,  Fullerton 
(Calif.)  Tribune  from  CM  of 
I  the  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Her- 


Informality  and  opulence  keynote 
the  fall-winter  ready-to-wear  fash¬ 
ion  picture,  according  to  Women’s 
Wear  Daily’s  fashion  forecast  for 
the  coming  season.  Copies  of  the 
semi-annual  forecast  are  now  in 
the  mails  for  fashion  editors  of 
newspapers,  radio  and  TV  stations 
around  the  country. 


FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  East  12th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Daily  News  Record,  Supermarket  News, 
Women's  Wear  Daily,  Electronic  News, 
Home  Furnishings  Daily,  Directories, 
Men's  Wear,  Footwear  News,  Books. 


personal 

Hallmark  Foundation 
Retains  Montague 


George  P.  MacKnight,  form¬ 
erly  managing  editor,  Blooming¬ 
ton  (Ind.)  Star-Carrier  and 
later  with  the  Ft.  Wayne  (Ind.) 
Journal-Gazette — to  the  pr  de¬ 
partment,  Standard  Oil  Co., 
Indiana,  as  a  writer. 

«  *  « 

Ted  Smith,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Fort  Scott  (Kans.) 
Tribune  22  years — to  business 
manager  and  assistant  to  the 
publisher  of  a  Chicago  weekly 
newspaper  group. 

*  ♦  * 

Natalie  Best,  former  general 
assignment  reporter,  Los  An¬ 
geles  (Calif.)  Herald-Express 
—  to  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union. 
*  ♦  * 

Larry  Coffin,  former  re¬ 
porter,  Redding  (Calif.)  Rec¬ 
ord-Searchlight  —  to  assistant 
director  of  communication  for 
Consolidated  Freightways  Inc., 
'Tenlo  Park,  Calif. 


Kansas  City 
The  appointment  of  Samuel  A. 
Montague,  public  relations  ex- 
jkv  ecutive,  as  special  project  direc- 

tor  of  tho  Hallmark  Foundation 
was  announced  by  Joyce  C.  Hall, 

I  Montague  will  organize 

L  _  and  supei-vise  a  Foundation  pro- 

■  gram  aimed  at  improving  inter- 

national  relations,  Mr.  Hall  said. 
The  program  will  involve  local, 
national  and  international  pro- 

A  1936  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
/  versity  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Monta- 

j  /  gue  recently  completed  a  two- 

i  \  J  ^  year  assignment  as  executive  di- 

*  rector  of  the  50th  Anniversary 
RETIRING — After  more  than  50  program  of  the  school  of  jour- 
years  with  the  Phoenix  (Aril.)  riali<!m 
Republic  and  Gazette,  Oliver  King  *  *  * 

retires  as  business  manager  of  the 

newspapers.  Mr.  King  became  cir-  J,  HAROLD  RYAN,  circulation 
culation  manager  in  1917  of  the  manager  of  the  Portsmouth 
Republican  and  in  1947  was  named  jj  )  He raW— withdrawing 

business  manager  of  the  Republic  full-time  service  because 

***  "■  of  ill  health.  He  will  continue 

Stanley  Nolen — now  sports  19-y^r  association  with  ^e 
editor  of  the  Santa  Fe  (N.  M.)  Herald  in  an  advisory  capacity. 
New  Mexican.  Mr.  Ryan  has  had  more  than  37 

^  ^  ^  years  newspaper  circulation  ex- 

T,  ,  perience.  Charles  E.  Weare— 

Rosemary  Marble  formerly  assistant  to  the  circulation 
of  Douglas  (Wyo.)  Enterprise  director,  and  Richard  J.  La- 
and  Belen  (N.  M.)  News-Bude-  „oNTAGNB-named  city  circula- 

n  -rn  ^  tion  supervisor  of  the  Herald. 

Daily  Beacon  as  community  edi-  *  ♦  * 

tor.  Ernest  Sanchez  —  now  a 

reporter  for  the  Beacon.  Charles  A.  Harris,  fonner 

*  *  *  reporter,  Toronto  (Ont.)  Globe 

Hervey  McMillan,  head  of  &  Moii-promoted  to  director  of 

the  local  copy  desk  of  the  Cleve-  Public  relations,  Canadian  Na- 
land  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer  —  to  Railways,  Montreal, 

the  newly-created  post  of  head  •  ♦  • 

of  the  copydesk  of  the  Sunday  Al  Axelbank  and  ANDY 

and  feature  department.  He  is  Adams — to  the  copydesk.  Pacific 
succeeded  by  Vernon  Havener,  Stars  and  Stripes,  Tokyo, 
former  copyreader.  *  *  « 

*  *  *  Louis  R.  Younkin — to  sports, 

William  Kvrtzeborn,  Buffalo  Oskaloosa  (Iowa)  Daily  Herald. 

(N.  Y.)  Evening  News  copy-  «  *  * 


reader  —  to  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  . 

Post-Disvatch  Arthur  Windett,  formerly 

^  ^  ^  ^  director  of  development  at  the 

Chicago  (Ill.)  Daily  News  — 
Bill  Bloom,  fonner  Roswell  returned  to  Newsweek  as  direc- 


(N.  M.)  Record  news  editor  —  tor  of  development, 
now  city  editor  of  Loveland  *  , 

(Ck)lo.)  Reporter-Herald.  w 


Jim  Ramsey 


Harold  W.  Deadman,  with 
the  Omaha  (Neb.)  World-Her- 
resigned  as  aid  since  1956  —  to  director  of 


sports  reporter  for  the  Albu-  advertising.  He  is  succeeded  as 


querque  (N.  M.)  Journal. 


CAM  by  David  Stern,  promo¬ 
tion  manager. 


Jerry  Kirkpatrick — to  news 

department,  Muncie  (Ind.)  Star  Douglas  M.  Allen,  former 
Press.  chief  Washington  correspondent, 

*  *  *  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Times-Star, 

WiLUAM  Frank  Schuster  —  and  Gerald  J.  Barry,  formerly 
to  news  department,  Freeport  with  UPI — to  Newsweek  maga- 
(111.)  Journal  Standard.  zine  as  associate  editors. 
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MODEL  KITCHEN — Edwin  Vennard  of  fha  Edison  Elecfrical  Insfifute 


awards  a  bronze  medallion  to  the  General  Electric-equipped  kitchen  at 
the  American  National  Exhibition  in  Moscow.  The  yellow  and  white 
kitchen,  featuring  a  built-in  oven,  counter  top  cooking  area,  combination 
washer-dryer  and  other  appliances,  was  awarded  the  medallion  as  part 
of  EEl's  "Live  Better  Electrically"  program.  Shown  receiving  the  award 
for  GE  is  Mrs.  Osgood  Carruthers,  wife  of  the  New  York  Times'  resident 
correspondent  in  Moscow. 


Publisher  Senleneecl  Kerala  Papers  Suspend 

Istanbul,  Turkey  Mad?.as,  India 


Editor  Ends 
Alias  Career 
Of  Reporter 

Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

After  a  three-week  independ¬ 
ent  investigation  by  executives 
of  the  Poat-Joumal,  a  Bristol, 
England,  native  was  arrested 
July  28  for  illegally  entering  the 
United  States. 

Immigration  authorities  in 
Buffalo  are  holding  Robert  Stew¬ 
art  Blood,  32,  alias  Bryan  Keith 
Buchanan,  subject  to  deporta¬ 
tion  to  England.  He  is  also 
wanted  by  Washington,  D.  C., 
police  for  embezzlement  of  $500 
from  the  Dodge  Hotel,  where  he 
was  employed  as  a  room  clerk 
some  time  age. 

In  a  letter  received  July  28, 
Col.  William  J.  King,  district 
director  of  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice’s  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service, 
thanked  John  A.  Hall,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Post-Journal, 
for  his  “alertness”  and  “sin¬ 


Mr.  Hall  the  same  day  tele¬ 
phoned  inunigration  authorities 
and  they  sent  investigating  of¬ 
ficers  to  Jamestown.  After  con¬ 
ferring  with  investigators,  Mr. 
Hall  turned  Blood  over  to  them 
in  his  office. 

According  to  a  statement 
Blood  made  on  arrest,  he  is  also 
a  bigamist,  having  been  married 
in  England  and  twice  in  other 
parts  of  the  United  States. 

Immigration  authorities  said 
he  was  legally  a  landed  immi¬ 
grant  in  Canada,  but  crossed 
into  America  illegally. 

Blood  admitted  to  illegal  en¬ 
try  on  several  occasions  in  past 
years.  According  to  his  state¬ 
ment,  he  last  entered  this  coun¬ 
try  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  in  Febru¬ 
ary  of  this  year. 

He  claimed,  in  his  statement, 
that  he  was  employed  also  by 
the  San  Francisco  Examiner  and 
Santa  Maria  (Calif.)  Times  for 
a  time. 

Blood,  in  his  statement,  also 
said  he  has  written  bad  checks. 

NEWSWORTHY 
NEWSBEAT  #9 

“The  Vanishing  Church  in 


Ahmet  Emin  Yalman,  70,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  newspaper  Vatan, 
was  sentenced  to  18  months  in 
prison  last  week  for  reprinting 
articles  published  in  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Yalman  faces  a  term 
of  15  months.  A  special  press 
court  reduced  the  sentence  be¬ 
cause  of  what  it  called  his  ad¬ 
vanced  age. 

*  *  * 

Edward  J.  Lally,  formerly 
with  the  Pittsburgh  office  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  —  to  edi¬ 
tor,  American  Metal  Market. 

*  *  * 

Arthur  M.  Jiles,  formerly 
with  the  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  Times 
—  to  circulation  manager  of  the 
West  Virginia  Publishing  Co., 
Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  succeeding 
Louis  Cupiccia,  now  with  the 
Miami  (Fla.)  News. 

*  «  * 

Ernie  Salvatore,  sports  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Huntington  (W.  Va.) 
Advertiser  —  elected  president 
of  the  West  Virginia  Sports 
Writers  Association. 

e  e  * 

James  H.  Krepps  —  resigned 
as  editor  of  the  Elkins  ( W.  Va.) 
Inter-Mountain. 

*  *  * 

Harvey  Posert  Jr.,  former 
reporter  for  the  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal  — 
to  head  Public  Relations  Asso¬ 
ciates,  new  division  of  Merrill 
Kremer  Inc. 

*  *  * 

Dorrance  D.  Roderick  Jr.  — 
new  business  manager,  El  Paso 
(Tex.)  Times  and  the  Herald- 
Post. 


The  Newspaper  Proprietors 
Association  of  Kerala  State  sus¬ 
pended  their  publications  last 
week  in  protest  against  the 
Communist  government’s  prose¬ 
cutions  and  other  action  against 
newspapers.  The  decision  covers 
33  local  dailies. 

«  «  « 

George  Tedesco,  former  pub¬ 
lic  relations  and  promotion  man¬ 
ager,  Michigan  City  (Ind.) 
News-Dispatch  —  now  director, 
advertising  and  promotion. 

*  «  « 

John  J.  Marley,  on  the  New 
York  Times  financial  advertis¬ 
ing  staff  the  past  14  years  — 
to  manager  of  the  new  Canadian 
ad  office,  Toronto,  Ont. 

*  *  * 

Glenn  P.  List,  distribution 
manager  for  the  Detroit  (Mich.) 
News  for  the  past  two  years  — 
to  assistant  circulation  manager. 


cere  interest”  in  the  case.  ; 

Blood,  under  his  alias  had 
secured  employment  on  a  trial 
basis  as  a  staff  member  of  the 
Post-Journal  on  June  29.  His 
employment  was  arranged 
through  a  newspaper  personnel 
employment  agency.  At  the  time, 
he  listed  his  previous  employ¬ 
ment  as  a  staff  member  for  11 
years  of  the  London  (Eng.) 
Express,  and  more  recently  the 
Town  and  Country  Weekly,  New 
York  City. 

Shortly  after  Blood  arrived 
in  Jamestown  and  began  work, 
several  indications  led  Mr.  Hall 
to  doubt  his  background.  Mr. 
Hall  communicated  twice  with 
the  London  paper,  and  on  Mon¬ 
day,  July  27,  was  informed  he 
had  no  record  of  employment 
there. 


The  Boston  Globe 

and 

The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 

have  selected 

JVXIOR  GRADE 

By  Harry  Mace 
THE  NEW-TYPE  STRIP 
With  School  Children 
In  True-to-Life  Humor 

Let  Us  Send  You  Samples 

THE  REGISTER  AND  TRIBUNE  SYNDICATE 

D«s  MoIms  488  Modiseii  Av*.,  N.Y.C. 


RED  China”  authored  by  John 
C.  Caldwell — ^was  released  to 
40  Spadea  client  newspapers 
on  March  6th,  1959. 

On  May  31,  1959  (two  months 
later)  a  news  release  datelined 
Washington  D.  C.,  appeared 
in  a  new  York  City  newspaper 
stating  that  church  leaders 
had  warned  Ongress  of  at¬ 
tempts  to  blot  out  Christianity 
in  Red  China  and  North 
Korea. 

•  •  •  • 

By  itself  this  item  may  not 
be  worth  mentioning,  but  as 
part  of  the  cumulative  evi¬ 
dence  we  are  unfolding  it 
leads  to  only  one  conclusion 
— namely  Spadea’s  column 
FOR  THE  RECORD  is  a 
MUST  for  any  newspaper 
wishing  to  do  a  complete  cov¬ 
erage  job— with  an  emphasis 
on  quality  and  the  unusual. 
(Copies  of  the  complete  Cald¬ 
well  original  text  free  on  re¬ 
quest.) 

•  •  •  • 

Double  your  circulation  with¬ 
out  adding  to  your  cost — ^just 
double  the  time  readers  spend 
with  your  newspapers. 

Spadea’s  features  do  this. 

Spadea  Syndicate,  Inc. 

I 

Stirling  Spadea, 

Sales  Manager 

120  West  31st  Street 
New  York  1,  New  York 
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Obituary 

i  ■ 

Frederick  Charles  Hubbard, 
84,  garden  columnist  for  the 
Roanoke  (Va.)  Times;  July  27, 
while  tending  his  garden.  His 
articles  apx>eared  in  the  Neir 
York  Times  and  national  maga¬ 
zines. 


iial  Anierimn  and  also  the  .SVril- 
fle  (Washi)  Post-’Intelligenctr; 
July  27.  He  was  a  former  ad¬ 
vertising  sales  manager  for  the 
Boston  (Mass.)  Rveninfii  Tran¬ 
script. 

4=  *  * 

David  Griswold,  40,  reporter 
for  the  Batavia  (N.  Y.)  Mews; 
July  29.  , 


Ronald  A.  Nicker.son,  4(5, 
former  Ottawa  manager  of  UPI ; 
July  28. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Harlan  K.  Page,  85,  owner 
and  publisher  of  the  Barahoo 
(Wis.)  News-Republic  since 
1909;  July  26.  Mr.  Page’s  first 
newspaper  job  was  in  the  circu¬ 
lating  department  of  the  Chicago 
(Ill.)  Tribune.  In  1909  he  com¬ 
bined  the  Baraboo  News  and  the 
Advertiser,  a  w’eekly,  into  the 
New's-Republic. 

*  * 

David  Fernsler,  70,  with  the 
Associated  Press  for  more  than 
30  years;  July  24,  of  cancer.  Mr. 
Fernsler  joined  the  AP  in  192.3. 
He  retired  in  1954  after  17 
years  in  the  Washington  bureau, 
but  continued  active  newspaper 
work  until  recently  as  corre¬ 
spondent  for  several  foreign 
papers.  ' 

*  *  ♦ 

Paul  F.  Dorris,  46,  editor, 
publisher  and  owner  of  Tri- 
County  Publications  since  1945, 
publisher  of  the  Arcade  (N.  Y.) 
Herald  and  Bliss  News,  the 
Delevan  Press  and  the  Sardinia 
Censor  and  Holland  Review; 
July  25.  He  once  worked  for  the 
old  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Times  and 
the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Courier- 
Express. 

♦  ♦  * 

Francis  M.  Cody,  57,  associ¬ 
ate  professor  marketing  at 
Rutgers  University  School  of 
business  administration  and  for¬ 
mer  counselor  and  account  ex¬ 
ecutive  for  the  New  York  Jour- 


AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  Wealth 
Otters  Opportunities 

l^ettigate  the  developmente 
that  are  taking  place  —  In. 
creased  population,  Industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
euccesses  of  over  800  U.  S. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  8500,000.000  invested 
In  Australia. 

To  ktep  In  touch  with  marlitttng. 
o^trflilng.  publithing  and  graphic 
arti  tn  Australia  read 


msPAPiRHm 


Puhlitked  {•rtKithtty 

Annual  Subscription  to  1).  S.  $8 

If  HoaUltea  St..  Sydaty,  Aastroflo 


John  Kidder,  3.9,  column i.st  of 
the  Ronan  (Mont.)  Pioneer 
Press  who  was  confined  to  an 
iron  lung;  July  22.  His  column 
“Siltin’  and  Rockin’  ”  appeare.d 
in  the  Pioneer  Press  and  wail; 
syndicated  throughout  Montana. 
♦  ♦  * 

William  J.  Conway,  67,  re- 
l>orter  for  the  Long  Beach 
(Calif.)  Press-Telegram  1.* 
year.s  until  he  retired  in  1952; 
July  31,  of  a  heart  attack. 

•  ♦  * 

William  F.  McGuioan,  74, 
editor  and  publisher  (if  the 
Blanehwrdville,  (Wis.)'  Blade 
since  1917;  Aug.  1.  '  ’ 

♦  *  * 

Edward  F.  Kramer,  84,‘ owner 
and  publisher  of  the  Oregon 
(Wis.)  Oftscrucr  from  1910  until 
last  June,  after  an  illness  of 
several  weeks. 

T.  Murray  Reed,  80,  former 
executive  city  editor  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  (Wis.)  Journal  at  his 
retirement  in  1951;  Aug.  1,  after 
an  illness  of  more  than  a  ydar. 
♦  *  *  ■  ' 

Carl  Jensen,  68,  executive 
vu-epresident  and  publisher  of 
the  Nomegian  News-Arncsen 
Press  Inc.  since  1958;  July  29. 
Mr.  Jen.son  became  advertising 
manager  of  NordLsk  Ttdcnde, 
Brooklyn  Noi-wegian-languago 
ncw.spaper,  in  193-5.  ■ 

C.  A.  Donnelly,  64,  'public 
relations  consultant  '  in  the  fi¬ 
nancial  field  and  a  forraefi  fi¬ 
nancial  news  reporter  for'  the 
New  York  Times  fi'omil944  to 
1948;  Aug.  1,  after  a, brief  ill- 
ne.ss. 

r  MORE 
I  CUSTOMERS 
FOR  YOU! 


the  people  most  apt  to 
buy  more  things  tomorrow  i 

will  be  reading  the  News  i 

TONIGHT 

CLEVE3LiA.lSriD 

NEWS’  ! 

Represented  by  Kelly-Smith  Co 


Book  Drive  i 
Wins  Praise 
From  USIA 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Nearly  20,000  books  are  on 
their  way  to  foreign  schools  and 
libraries  as  a  result  of  a  suc¬ 
cessful  experiment  in  “people- 
to-people”  diplomacy  by  the 
Harrisburg  Patriot  and  Eve¬ 
ning  News. 

The  Central  Penn.sylvania 
I’eople-to-People  Book  Drive, 
sponsored  by  the  two  Newhouse 
l>apors,  was  so  successful  that 
the  United  States  Information 
Agency,  which  furnished  techni¬ 
cal  advice,  is  considering  using 
the  campaign  as  a  tnodel  .fbr 
other  communities.  I  '  > 

With  the  co-ope^-ation  of  Ro¬ 
tary  Clubs,  .schools  and  libraries 
in  the  circulation  area,  the  Pa;- , 
triot-News  collected  more  thah 
40,000  volumes.  These  were  > 
culled  to  fewer  than  20,000  by 
discarding  books  in  poor  condi¬ 
tion  or  out  of  date. 

George  V.  Allen,  director  of 
the  United  States  Information 
Agency,  praised  the  work  of  the 
Harri.sburg  newspapers  in  a  pro¬ 
gram  here  in  .tune  after  the 
books  had  been  sorted  and 
packed. 

(kinprralion  in  India 

At  the  receiving  end  of  part 
of  the  books,  meanwhile,  the 
Bombay  Free  Press  Journal  has 
agreed  to  distribute  some  5,600 
volumes  designated  for  India. 

“We  wanted  to  make  this  a 
pcople-to-people  program  in  the 
truest  .sense  of  the  term  and  so 
we  cho.se  a  newspaper  in  India 
with  which  we  had  contacts,” 
Patriot-News  Editor  James  R. 
Doran  said.  He  explained  that 
T.  .1.  S.  George,  acting  editor 
of  the  Bombay  paper,  sen’ed  on 
the  staff  of  the  Patriot-News 
for  several  months  during  1957 
under  a  State  Department  ex¬ 
change  program. 

By  concentrating  the  books 
for  India  in  one  locality,  the 
book  drive  officials  felt  that  their 
effort  would  have  greater  effect, 
Mr.  Doran  added. 

The  books  for  India  are  scien¬ 
tific,  technical,  reference  and 
classical  works.  These  volumes 
are  now  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy 
Yard  awaiting  shipment  hy  a 
private  steamship  line  to  Bom¬ 
bay. 

Also  at  the  Navy  Yard  are| 
nearly  9,000  children’s  books' 
designated  for  the  Philippines.! 
Approximately  5,700  works  of 
fiction  already  have  been  sent  to^ 
the  United  Nations  Emergency' 


Force  on  iduty,  in  the  Gaza  Strip 
between  Israel  and  Egypt,  j  j  , 

Drive  Began  m  .April  '  ’  ^ 

Work  on  the  Central  Pennsyl. 
vania  People  -  to  -  People  Book  ' 
Drive  began  last  April  when  the 
Patriot-News  named  Robert  H. 
Fowler,  editorial  writer,  as  co¬ 
ordinator.  Doran  and  Fowler 
worked  up  a  blueprint  of  the 
campaign  under  the  supenision 
of  Publisher  Edwin  R.  Russell. 

Dr.  Fred  E.  Bryan,  superin¬ 
tendent  of  public  schools  in 
Harrisburg,  accepted  the  post 
of  general  chairman.  Assistant 
chairmen  in  charge  of  collec¬ 
tions,  screening  and  packing 
were  chosen. 

Following  a  series  of  articles  -  ■ 
by  Mr.  Fowler  on  the  threat  of 
Communist  propaganda  written 
in  English  to  Asia  and  Africa, 
the  drive  began  April  19.  It  ex¬ 
tended  until  May  9. 

The  nearby  Mechanieshurg 
Naval  Supply  Depot  co-operated 
by  furnishing  warehouse  space 
hnd  packing  and  handling  facili¬ 
ties.  Librarians  in  the  area, 
headed  by  Pennsylvania  State 
Librarian  Ralph  Blasingame, 
sorted  the  books  with  the  help 
of  volunteers  from  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  American  University 
Women  and  other  groups. 

Rotarians  and  school  person¬ 
nel  in  the  area  set  up  collection 
bins  and  hauled  the  books  into 
the  Navy  warehouse.  Finally 
private  trucking  companies  ^ 
hauled  the  books — some  12  tons 
of  them — to  New  York  without 
charge. 

Mr.  Fowler,  who  spent  two 
months  on  the  drive,  advises 
other  papers  not  to  undertake 
such  a  campaign  unless  they  are 
prepared  to  appoint  a  staff 
member  to  “stick  w’ith  the  job  . 
fulltime  until  it  is  finished.” 

Warehouse  facilities  and  “a  i 
supply  of  able,  willing  librari¬ 
ans  such  as  we  had”  ai’e  also  ^ 
imnortant,  he  added. 

The  Patriot-News  editorial  , 
writer  has  been  asked  by  the  | 
USIA  to  write  a  brochure  on  the  ' 
drive  for  use  by  other  papers. 

• 

Rogel  Ups  Matthews 

Clyde  Matthews  has  been  J 
named  executive  vicepresident  of 
Max  Rogel,  Inc.,  New  York  pub* 
lie  relations  firm.  He  had  been 
.senior  vicepresident  for  the  past 
two  years.  Mr.  Matthews  alw 
continues  his  functions  as  presi-  • 
dent  of  Rogel  International,  Inc.  ■ 
• 

Correction 

In  a  story  on  page  18  of  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher  for  Aug.  1, 
Art  Buchwald,  columnist  for 
the ‘New  York  Herald  Tribune,  % 
was  erroneously  referred  to  as  I 
being  on  the  New  York  Times.  I 
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NEW  6-CYLINDER  ECONOMY 


The  stdtwl^rd ,  Ttiriftnaaster 
Special  6  comes  equipped  with 
a  new  economy-contoured  cam¬ 
shaft  that  reduces  gas  consump¬ 
tion  by  up  to  10 %!  Yet  there’s 
power  aplenty  for  your  big  loads 
and  brisk  delivery  schedules. 


BIG  CARGO  AREA 


Up  to  nearly  400  cubic  feet  of 
cargb  space  (most  in  the  held!) 
...sturdy  all-steel  body  construc- 
iion... thick  fiberglass  insulation 
to  protect  cargoes  .  L  .  a  choice 
of  rear '  doors  (including'  full- 
width  doors)  for  ‘easy  loading. 

•  ■  .'.f,?  I  '.li''!  !  l'  I 


TOUGH-BUILT  CHASSIS 


Hunged  components  stand  up  to 
grueling  stop-and-go  runs. 
Smooth,  durable  S-speed 
Synchro-Mesh  transmission,* 
long-lasting  11*  heavy-duty  dia¬ 
phragm  spring  clutch  and  easy 
llall-(lear  steering  are  standard. 

'4-Hpeed  transmis»ion,  extra  cost. 


;■>'.!  r  i  V  1  liir'l  (  ■  I 

i' "  in  a  ’59 


CHEVY  STEP-VAN ! 


-MiU-  • 


A  careful  inspection  will  bear 
out  what  your  first  glance' 
tells  you:  a  1959  Chevrolet 
Step -Van  is  the  latest  thing 
in  profit -boosting  multi-stop, 
delivery  vehicles  !  . . 


A  stylish  1959  Chevrolet  Step-Van  will  look  like  a  million  on  your 
route  . . .  and  its  advanced  features  will  ease  your  work  and  .save  you 
;;  ,  money  stop  after  stop?  Bodies  come  in  lengths  of  8,  10,  and  12ifeet. 
High 'G.y.W.'s '  gparantee  big,  profit-bearing  payloads;  G.V.W.’s 
range  all 'the  way  up  to.  10,(XX)  lbs.  See  your  Chevy  dealer  about  a 
,  '  modern  Step- Van  or  stripped  chassis' model  to  suit  your  special  body  ' 
needs.  ,  .'  Chevrolet' Division  of  General  Motors,  Detroit  2,  Mich.- 

-  ■  ■.  I  •,  ,i:..  f.-  I  '  I  '1  ’  : 
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TASK* FORCE  59'TRUCKS 


Press,  TV 
Almost  Even 
In  Politics 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Newspapers  and  television  are 
running  neck-and-neck  as  the 
public’s  first  choice  for  political 
news,  a  University  of  Michigan 
political  scientist  reported  this 
week. 

Prof.  Samuel  Eldersveld  (Ph. 
D.)  said  interviews  with  a  ran¬ 
dom  sample  of  Wayne  County 
(Mich.)  residents  showed  38 
percent  got  most  of  their  poli¬ 
tical  information  from  tele¬ 
vision,  38  percent  from  news¬ 
papers,  and  9  percent  from 
radio. 

The  sui’vey,  conducted  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  U-M’s  De¬ 
troit  Area  Study,  indicated  that 
almost  half  those  questioned 
followed  the  1956  campaign  by 
TV  at  least  once  a  week.  Seven 
percent  reported  watching  the 
campaign  “every  day,”  12  per¬ 
cent  “almost  every  day,”  and  27 
percent  “at  least  once  and  more 
usually  twice  a  week.”  37  per¬ 
cent  followed  the  campaign  only 
infrequently  on  TV,  however, 
while  17  percent  never  watched 
it  on  their  sets. 

Candidates  using  TV  are  able 
to  reach  many  people  who  are 
not  predisposed  toward  their 
particular  party.  Prof.  Elders¬ 
veld  added.  In  Detroit,  48  per¬ 
cent  reported  watching  both 
parties  on  TV,  12  percent  watch¬ 
ing  only  the  Republicans,  and  14 
percent  watching  only  the  Demo¬ 
crats. 

‘Very  Important' 

The  U-M  expert  termed  TV 
“terribly  important”  in  reach¬ 
ing  the  lower  economic  groups, 
the  less  formally  educated,  the 
lower  prestige  occupational 
classes  of  people. 


Emphasizing  that  newspapers 
are  still  “very  important”  as  a 
source  of  information.  Prof. 
Eldersveld  reported  nine  out  of 
10  Detroiters  read  at  least  one 
major  newspaper  daily,  25  per¬ 
cent  read  two,  and  5  percent 
read  all  three. 

Only  43  percent  of  those  in¬ 
terviewed  realized  that  their 
newspapers  supported  Eisen¬ 
hower  editorially  during  the 
1956  campaign,  however.  About 
one-third  felt  the  papers  were 
editorially  neutral,  while  4  per¬ 
cent  said  the  papers  supported 
Stevenson — ^which  was  not  the 
case. 

“To  me,  this  indicates  that  a 
large  number  of  adults  ai-e  either 
naive  or  don’t  read  the  edi¬ 
torials,”  Prof.  Eldersveld  com¬ 
mented. 

So  far  as  news  content  was 
concerned,  61  percent  felt  their 
paper  was  impartial  during  the 
campaign.  Only  26  percent  felt 
reporting  was  bias^  in  favor 
of  one  party  or  the  other. 


Hearst  ‘Con’ 
Reports  Loss 

A  net  loss  of  $1,037,200  from 
operations  for  the  first  half  of 
this  year  is  reported  by  Hearst 
Consolidated  Publications,  Inc. 

This  compares  with  $1,278,300 
loss  for  the  similar  1958  period, 
it  is  announced  for  the  board 
by  J.  D.  Gortatowsky,  chairman, 
and  A.  J.  Walker,  secretary- 
treasurer. 

Operating  revenues  improved 
slightly  at  $94,646,600,  up  $182,- 
400.  Total  revenues  were  $95,- 
030,400  against  $94,776,500. 

Costs  totalled  $96,245,400  in 
comparison  with  $96,350,500  for 
the  first  half  of  the  preceding 
year. 

Hearst  Consolidated’s  opera¬ 
tions  include  10  of  the  14  Hearst 
newspapers,  the  American  Week¬ 
ly,  Puck  and  Hearst  Advertising 
Service. 
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Q&S  Society 
Attracts  HS 
Top  Talent 


publication.  Quill  and  Scroll 
magazine. 

Dr.  George  H.  Gallup,  founder 
of  the  Gallup  Poll,  organized 
Quill  and  Scroll  in  1926  and  re¬ 
mains  as  president  of  the  so¬ 
ciety’s  board  of  trustees. 

• 


Iowa  City,  Iowa 

Newspaper  publishers  desir¬ 
ing  to  do  grass  roots  recruit¬ 
ing  for  journalism  might  well 
take  an  interest  in  sponsoring 
or  helping  local  chapters  of 
Quill  and  Scroll,  international 
honorary  society  for  high  school 
journalists. 

This  kind  of  recruiting  not 
only  serves  to  recogpiize  jour¬ 
nalistic  talent  at  the  high  school 
level,  but  also  tends  to  make 
for  better  relations  and  hence 
more  high  school  readers  of  the 
local  daily  papers,  according  to 
Lester  G.  Benz,  executive  secre¬ 
tary  of  Quill  and  Scroll  and  as¬ 
sistant  professor  of  journalism 
at  the  University  of  Iowa. 

Screens  Talented  Youth 

“Publishers  should  also  deter¬ 
mine  whether  or  not  high  school 
joumalism  is  part  of  the  local 
school  curriculum,”  said  Mr. 
Benz,  who  added  that  many  pub¬ 
lishers  are  apparently  unin¬ 
formed  as  to  whether  their  local 
high  schools  are  offering  jour¬ 
nalism  to  beginners. 

Pointing  to  the  value  of  in¬ 
teresting  youngsters  at  an  early 
stage  in  newspaper  work.  Mr. 
Benz  told  E&P  how  Quill  and 
Scroll  provides  a  screening  proc¬ 
ess  for  the  more  talented  youths. 
To  be  chosen  for  Quill  and  Scroll 
member.ship,  he  said,  high  school 
students  must  be  in  either  their 
junior  or  senior  years  and  in 
the  upper  third  of  their  class 
in  general  scholastic  standing, 
and  must  have  done  superior 
work  on  school  publications,  be 
recommended  by  their  advisor, 
and  be  approved  by  the  execu¬ 
tive  secretary. 

As  a  non-profit  society  all 
earnings  are  turned  over  to  the 
Quill  and  Scroll  Foundation. 

-  During  1959,  the  Foundation 
granted  five  scholarships  worth 
$500  each  to  high  school  seniors 
who  plan  to  study  joumalism. 
The  recipients  receive  the  money 
during  their  freshman  and  soph¬ 
omore  years.  The  Foundation 
also  supports  research  projects 
in  journalism. 

More  than  23,000  new  mem¬ 
bers  were  initiated  during  the 
1958-59  school  year  by  Quill  and 
Scroll,  which  granted  charters 
to  206  new  chapters  during  the 
last  year.  There  are  more  than 
5,000  chapters  located  in  every 
state  of  the  union  and  in  18 
'  foreign  countries.  The  society 
!  publishes  its  own  bi-monthly 


Revised  Style  Guide 
Issued  by  J-Scliool 

Iowa  City 

The  10th  edition  of  the  Iowa 
Newspaper  Desk  Book,  a  com¬ 
pletely  revised  guide  for  news¬ 
paper  style  used  by  journalists, 
teachers  and  students,  has  been 
issued  by  the  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  and  the  Extension  Division 
of  the  University  of  Iowa  at 
Iowa  City. 

The  manual,  of  40  pages  and 
cover,  has  been  considerably  ex¬ 
panded  and  revised.  More  spe¬ 
cific  examples  are  given  under 
many  rules.  The  discussion  of 
church  terms  and  ecclesiastical 
titles  has  been  expanded  and 
the  rules  on  titles  have  been 
fully  documented. 

Editor  of  the  new  edition  is 
Arthur  M.  Sanderson,  instructor 
in  journalism  and  editorial  ad¬ 
viser  to  the  Daily  Iowan,  uni¬ 
versity  newspaper. 

Copies  of  the  new  edition  are 
available  at  25  cents  from  the 
Extension  Division  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City. 

• 

Industry  Leaders 
Honor  Hampson 

Chicago 

Philip  Hampson,  executive  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Robert  R.  McCor¬ 
mick  Charitable  Trust  and  for¬ 
mer  Chicago  Tribune  financial 
editor,  was  honored  by  25  Chi¬ 
cago  industry  and  finance  lead¬ 
ers  at  a  dinner  in  the  Chicago 
Club. 

The  occasion  marked  Mr. 
Hampson’s  65th  birthday  and 
the  46th  anniversary  of  his  em¬ 
ployment  by  the  Tribune.  The 
party  was  arranged  by  James 
E.  Day,  president  of  the  Mid¬ 
west  Stock  Exchange.  Mr. 
Hampson  was  given  a  stereo¬ 
camera.  For  years  a  member  of 
the  Tribune  financial  depart¬ 
ment,  he  became  financial  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  charitable  trust  in 
1956. 


Radio  Coverage 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
The  Deseret  News  has  added  a 
two-way  radio  system  to  furnish 
news  coverage  of  northern  Utah. 
Operating  from  the  city  d«k 
through  far-roving  mobile  units, 
the  new  system  gives  radio  com¬ 
munication  over  the  entire  area. 
A  transmitter  is  atop  Coon  Peak. 
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"With  the  Fairchild  services,  we  never  have  any  prodnction 
worries  from  our  Scan-A-Gravers!"  Pet,rboro  (Ont-)  Examin*r 

"Has  enabled  us  to  run  news  pictures  within  an  hour  of 
the  actual  happening!" 

"Helped  us  get  30, OM  extra  inches  of  business  in  its 

fillet  — Wm.  E.  Payne,  Adv.  Director, 

lUai  JCCUS  Wausau  (Wis.)  Daily  Record-Herald 

"A  terrific  service  for  local  advertisers!"  Abbotsford  (B.  C.)  News 

"The  big  factor  in  raising  our  local  linage  by  20,442 

inches  in  one  year!"  Rochelle  (III.)  News,  Rochelle  Leader 


ONLY  SCAN-A-GRAVER® 
PRODUCES  SUCCESS  STORIES 
LIKE  THESE . . .  CONSISTENTLY 
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Typical  of  hundreds  of  others  in  our  files,  these  success 
stories  are  made  possible  by  the  unique  combination  of 
advantages  you  get  only  with  Fairchild  Scan-A-Graver. 

Exclusive  features  increase  your  Scan-A-Graver’s  useful¬ 
ness  and  versatility.  Comprehensive  Fairchild  services  keep 
your  Scan-A-Graver  serving  you  profitably.  As  the  originator 
and  pioneer  in  the  development  of  electronic  engraving, 
Fairchild’s  extensive  experience  assures  dependable  Scan- 
A-Graver  operation.  The  Fairchild  leasing  plan  conserves 
your  working  Ctapital  and  simplifies  budgeting.  A  wide  line 
of  Scan-A-Graver  models  is  provided  for  every  need. 

Find  out  why  Scan-A-Graver  is  electronic  engraving  at 
its  best.  Write  for  “45  Ways  to  Use  a  Single  Photograph”. 


Fairchild  Graphic  Equipment,  Dept.  86  I 

Fairchild  Drive,  Plainvicw,  L.  I.,  Y.  j 

Please  send  me  free  copy  of  “4.5  Ways”.  i 

Company - - - [ 

Street _ _ _  I 

City _ Zone _ State _  I 

_ I 
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Transform  Trainees 
Into  Good  Reporters 

By  William  Ashworth 

Trainee.  Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch 


Richmond,  Va. 

WTien  they  told  me  I  would 
be  a  trainee,  I  immediately  had 
visions  of  a  totally  wasted  Sum¬ 
mer.  I  didn’t  pive  voice  to  my 
opinions,  thouph,  for  it  didn’t 
seem  the  proper  moment  for 
such  candor. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  I  had 
more  than  enouph  experience  to 
qualify  for  at  least  fledplinp  re¬ 
porting,  but  they  were  firm. 
They  said  I  had  to  learn  the 
fundamentals  fir.st. 

I  have  since  found  my  scepti¬ 
cism  to  have  been  without  rhyme 
or  reason,  but,  at  the  time,  I 
thought  it  to  be  well  justified. 

Past  Experience 

In  the  first  place,  I  had 
worked  as  the  Times-Dispatch 
correspondent  in  Rockbridge 
County  during  all  of  the  past 
school  session  at  Washington 
and  Lee  University.  Last  Sum¬ 
mer,  I  had  been  a  reporter  for 
a  large  weekly  in  the  northern 
part  of  Virginia.  In  all,  I  felt 
that  I  had  learned  to  write 
well  enough  to  go  into  report¬ 
ing.  The  rest,  I  thought,  would 
follow  with  time. 

In  addition,  I  noticed  that 
many  of  my  classmates  at 
Washington  and  Lee  were  going 
to  other  Virginia  papers  for  the 
Summer  to  do  some  reporting. 
It  just  seemed  that  being  a 
trainee  for  an  entire  Summer 
would  be  a  total  waste  of  time. 

Seldom  have  I  been  more 
wrong. 

Comprehensive  Training 

In  the  finst  place,  the  trainee 
system  at  the  Times-Dispatch 
is  so  comprehensive  that  I  found 


I  was  noticeably  improving  my 
writing  and,  at  the  same  time, 
becoming  more  aware  of  the 
many  things  that  occur  between 
the  time  the  reporter  drops  his 
copy  into  the  city  box  and  11 
p.  m.,  when  the  first  papers  come 
off  the  press. 

The  training  program  now  in¬ 
cludes  11  trainees  and  editorial 
assistants.  All  of  them  either 
are  now  attending  or  have  at¬ 
tended  weekly  classes  conducted 
by  News  Editor  William  G. 
Leverty. 

Three  former  trainees  are 
now  members  of  the  regular 
staff  in  Richmond.  Several  oth¬ 
ers  are  working  either  in  state 
bureaus  or  as  correspondents. 
Others  are  working  for  other 
newspapers.  Some  decided  not 
to  go  into  newspaper  work  after 
they  completed  the  training  pro¬ 
gram. 

Managing  Editor  John  H.  Col¬ 
burn  points  out  that  the  train¬ 
ing  program  is  valuable  whether 
the  trainee  decides  to  go  into 
the  newspaper  business  or  not. 
This  stands  to  reason,  for  any 
trainee  will  get  experience  in 
handling  various  situations,  in 
addition  to  learning  how  to  get 
along  with  all  sorts  of  people 
and  leaming  what  goes  on  inside 
the  newspaper  building.  The 
wise  ones  say  that  one  can  learn 
something  of  value  in  almost 
any  situation.  The  possibilities 
in  the  newspaper  business  are 
unlimited. 

News  Background 

The  Times-Dispatch  training 
program,  now  in  its  second  year, 
is  designed  to  give  a  budding 
newspaperman  a  comprehensive 
background  in  the  business  in 


a  very  short  time.  The  pace  is 
generally  fast.  The  program  is 
so  designed  that  the  newspaper¬ 
man  will  know  his  business 
thoroughly  before  he  ventures 
out  as  a  full-fledged  reporter. 

“We  do  not  expect  you  to  be 
productive  to  any  great  degree, 
yet  some  of  your  work  may  find 
its  way  into  the  printed  col¬ 
umns,”  Mr.  Leverty  told  us  at 
the  start  of  the  training  period. 

“We  cannot  hope  to  create 
initiative,  curiosity,  imagination 
and  ability,”  he  said,  “but  this 
program  is  designed  to  make 
the  most  of  these  qualities  if 
you  possess  them.” 

Generally  Useful 

During  three  days  of  the 
week,  we  trainees  are  basically 
copyboys.  We  run  copy  through 
the  building.  We  also  pick  up 
mail  at  the  central  postoffice, 
get  business  quotations  from  a 
local  bank,  and  periodically 
check  the  bus  stations  for  photos 
and  copy  from  the  Times-Dis- 
patch’s  state  bureaus  and  cor¬ 
respondents. 

In  addition,  we  clip  the  paper 
for  the  city  editor,  get  the  pa¬ 
pers  when  they  come  off  the 
presses,  make  up  the  daily  radio 
and  television  logs,  learn  the 
general  workings  of  the  morgue, 
and  try  to  be  generally  useful. 

This  we  do  three  days  of  the 
week.  The  other  two  days  are 
spent  in  special  class  and  on 
assignment. 

Meet  As  Class 

Assignments  are  worked  out 
so  that  we  will  get  to  observe 
all  the  departments  of  the  pa¬ 
per  for  at  least  several  hours 
at  some  time  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer.  In  addition,  we  spend  a 
day  with  each  reporter,  leaming 
what  each  one  covers,  and  sub¬ 
mitting  stories  that  we  gather 
on  the.se  beats  for  correction 
by  Mr.  Leverty.  We  also  spend 
several  days  working  on  the 
state  and  city  desks,,  writing 
obituaries  and  helping  out  as 
we  are  needed. 


We  meet  as  a  class  every 
Tuesday  afternoon  with  Mr. 
Leverty  and  discuss  various 
phases  of  newspaper  work.  Mr. 
Leverty  usually  invites  some 
staff  member  in  to  discuss  his 
specialty. 

Every  week  we  are  given 
quizzes  on  things  we  have 
learned  during  the  preceding 
weeks.  One  week  we  were 
quizzed  on  the  departments;  the 
next,  on  the  functions  of  the 
newspaper;  the  next,  on  the 
staff;  the  next,  on  the  Times- 
Dispatch  stylebook;  and  so  on 
through  the  weeks. 

In  all,  we  were  given  a  com¬ 
prehensive  background  in  the 
theoretical  aspects  of  the  news¬ 
paper  business  and  a  great  deal 
of  practical  experience. 

Tlie  Important  Thing 

We  have  learned  that  the  im¬ 
portant  thing  is  not  whether  a 
story  gets  into  print,  but  rather 
whether  it  is  ready  to  be  printed. 
We  have  learned  that  it  is  far 
more  important  to  produce  a 
stoi*y  that  is  thoroughly  checked 
out,  that  is  totally  accurate, 
fair,  and  impartial,  and  that 
might  well  be  tossed  aside,  than 
to  produce  one  perhaps  a  bit 
more  lively  that  sacrificed  fact 
for  interest.  We  have  learned 
to  stick  to  the  facts,  and  then 
to  make  the  story  interesting. 

When  we  have  produced  a 
good  story,  though,  one  that  is 
sound,  it  becomes  a  final  satis¬ 
faction  to  know  that  it  is  in 
print. 

I  am  sure  I  will  benefit  sub¬ 
stantially  from  the  training  re¬ 
ceived  at  the  Times-Dispatch 
this  Summer.  I’m  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  the  day  when  I  will 
become  a  bonafide  reporter  here. 
A  newspaperman  should  be  as 
thoroughly  trained  as  possible, 
and  a  training  system  of  this 
type  seems  to  be  one  of  the  best 
means  of  assuring  such  com¬ 
prehensive  training. 


PROPER  TIMING  IS 
BEFORE  THE  EVENT! 

Before  you’re  accused  of 

LIBEL 


by  comiticnf^  p5dur«,^*«or  foet  or  * 
idontity;  or  of  violating  Privoey  -m'm 
Copyrigtd,  Piracy  of  natter  or  fortnot  : 

.FORTIFY 
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with*  our  special  excess 

IN  $  U  R^  N  C  E 

’  covering  tbes*  Haxards  — 
unigue,  effective,  inexpensive^ 


EMPLOYERS  REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 

21  W  Tenth.  Kansas  City  Mo 
New  Yors  Chicago,  San  Francisco. 
107  Wili  am  175  W  100  Bush 

St  •  Jackson  St 


A  LIGHT  MOMENT  IN  A  TRAINING  SESSION— News  Editor  William  G.  Leverty  explains  mistakes  that 
shouldn't  happen  twice  to  the  Times-Dispatch  trainees.  From  left„  trainees  are,  Paul  deKozan,  Malvern  Vincent. 
Bill  Dunn,  Jo  Ann  Dotson,  Drummond  Ayres,  Mikie  Kline,  Holmes  Harrison,  Bill  Ashworth  and  Bill  Braithwaite- 
Trainees  Bill  Young  and  Jack  Wilson  were  out  on  special  assignments. 
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A  color  conference 
In  print .  .  . 

E&P  continues  li^ 
editorial  ^rrip, basis 
on  newspaper  colbH  with' 
a  fall,  fplor 

edition  "devoted  to  color 
awards!,  tefchbriqppp,;  progfpssi. 

linage,  promotion, 
research  and  results. 


If  you  have  a  color  promotion 
story  to  tell,  here  is  the  time 
md  place  to  do  it  Newspapers, 
advertisers  and  agencies  look  to 
E&P  color  coverage  as  the  leading 
source  of  information  and  data  on 
newspaper  color. 

Reserve  your  space  today. 
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FALL  COLOR  PROGRESS  EDITION 
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AT 
YOUR 
FINGERTIPS 
3  PT  THROUGH  72  PT 


■  \  / 


All*  your  type  needs  at  keyboard  speed 


SUPER  DISPLAY  FOTOSETTER— the  mwtr- 
sal  phototypesetting  machine.  One  machine,  one 
operation,  more  than  30  different  type  sizes,  all 
direct  from  the  keyboard.  Whatever  you  need, 
3  pt.  for  labels  to  72  pt.  for  display  advertising, 
it’s  right  at  your  fingertips — needle  sharp  com¬ 
position  on  film  or  paper. 


A  demonstration  will  show  you  how  you  can 
eliminate  hand  setting,  enlarging,  retouching  and 
other  costly  operations  that  pile  up  composing 
room  costs.  Write  for  your  copy  of  the  folder 
about  the  new  Super  Display  Fotosetter. 

See  it  at  The  Graphic  Arts  Exposition 


INTERTYPE  COMPANY  360  Furman  Street  •  Brooklyn  1 ,  New  York 


A  Division  of  Horris-lntertype  Corporation 


Fotosrttrr  is  a  registered  trademark  Set  in  Futura  and  Baskerville 


•  99.8}%  by  actual  survey.  Very  few  composing  rooms  use  type  larger  than  72  pt 


LErS  TAKE  A  TOUR 


PIsnt  *  Equipment 

ONCE-A-MONTH  E&P  REPORT 
ON  TRENDS  AND  DEVELOPMENTS 


The  Cleveland  Press'  new  publishing  planf,  shown  here  as  it  appears 
from  the  Memorial  Shoreway  on  the  ramp  approaching  East  9th  Street 
from  the  east,  reflects  the  Austin  Company's  application  of  broad  exper¬ 
ience  in  process  artd  communication  industries  to  the  development  of 
efficient  straight-line  operations  In  the  daily  newspaper  field.  The  build¬ 
ing  Is  enclosed  with  grey  and  green  ceramic  glazed  brick  and  has 
limestone  trim  around  the  aluminum  sash  and  at  the  entrance. 


Clevelsnd  Press  Plent  Is  'Ultra' 


Cleveland 

The  Cleveland  Press  has 
transferred  its  operations  to  its 
new  $12,000,000  home,  which 
was  designed  and  erected  by  the 
Austin  Company,  national  en¬ 
gineering  and  construction  firm. 
By  a  curious  coincidence,  the 
Press  was  established  by  E.  W. 
Scripps  in  1878,  the  same  year 
the  Austin  Company  was  found¬ 
ed,  also  in  Cleveland. 

Overlooking  a  section  of  the 
Lake  Erie  shoreline  that  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  boom  with  traffic  from 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  the 
Press  building  is  located  at  Ea.st 
9th  Street  and  Lakeside  Avenue. 
A  massive  structure  measuring 
325  feet  by  300  feet,  it  has  300,- 
000  square  feet  of  useable  area 
which  permits  the  inclusion  of 
all  operating  departments  of  the 
Press  in  one  integrated  build¬ 
ing. 


Smooth  Flow 


All  operations  required  to  put 
out  the  paper  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  actual  printing  are 
concentrated  on  the  upper  floor 
in  90,000  square  feet.  The  Aus¬ 
tin  Company  developed  a  smooth 
horizontal  flow  of  editorial,  pho¬ 
tographic  and  advertising  ma¬ 
terial  to  the  composing  room. 

The  latest  architectural  and 
construction  techniques  were 
used  in  the  reinforced  concrete 
building,  which  also  features 
generous  treatment  of  limestone, 
brick  and  glass.  The  Lakeside 
Avenue  facade  has  limestone 
facing,  and  the  recessed  en¬ 
trance  is  framed  by  two-story- 
high  shafts  of  limestone.  Gray 
ceramic  brick,  Norman  size,  was 
used  at  the  eastern  end  of  the 
south  wall  and  along  the  entire 
east  wall.  Green  brick  was  used 
on  sections  of  the  north  and 
west  walls. 

The  editorial  and  advertising 
departments  on  the  upper  floor 
are  separated  by  a  wall  island 
which  houses  facilities  used  by 
both  major  departments.  These 
common  quarters  include  confer- 
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Wall  to  wall  pile  carpeting,  panelled  wainscoting  and  grass  cloth  wall 
covering  contribute  restful  warmth  to  this  office  where  Editor  Louis  B. 
Seltzer  works  at  his  functional,  modern  desk.  Wooden  supports,  stained 
to  match  the  panelling,  give  depth  to  the  luminous  aluminum  "honey 
light"  ceiling. 


There  is  room  for  72  press  units  in  this  35  ft.  high  press  room.  The 
Austin  Company  used  precast  columns  and  prestressed  beams  and 
girders  to  expedite  construction  of  this  section  of  the  building.  Col¬ 
umns  shown  here  weigh  1 1  tons,  and  in  turn  support  30  ft.  prestressed 
concrete  beams  and  girders  which  weigh  as  much  as  12^2  apiece. 
Monorails  for  handling  the  press  erection  work  have  been  suspended 
from  the  prestressed  members.  The  extensive  duct  work  is  part  of  the 
plant-wide  airconditioning  installation. 
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ence  rooms,  photographic  studios 
and  dark  rooms,  stock  rooms 
and  rest  rooms.  Areas  have  been 
set  aside  for  future  printing  and 
developing  of  color  film. 

Plug-in  floor  receptacles  for 
both  telephones  and  electricity 
are  generously  spaced  through¬ 
out  the  editorial  and  advertising 
departments.  Service  lines  are 
carried  in  ducts  under  the  floor. 
Pneumatic  tubes  connect  key 
stations. 

Luminous  plastic  suspended 
ceilings,  covering  fluorescent 
lamps,  provide  general  illumina¬ 
tion  of  about  50  foot-candles, 
without  glare  or  shadows, 
throughout  the  offices.  Movable 
walls  only  7% -feet  high  help 
air  circulation  and  light  distri¬ 
bution. 

In  the  composing  room,  at  the 
northeast  section  of  the  top 
floor,  a  lighting  level  of  75  foot- 
candles  is  maintained  with  a 
luminous  ceiling  similar  to  that 
in  the  offices.  An  electric  bus 
duct  running  through  the  com¬ 
posing  room  permits  placement 
of  equipment  wherever  needed. 

The  mail  room,  occupying  18,- 
000  square  feet  in  the  northwest 
section  of  the  upper  floor,  has 
three  “U”-shaped  conveyor 
tables  for  handling  newspapers 
at  the  total  rate  of  126,000  per 
hour.  Space  was  left  for  a 
fourth  table  in  the  future. 

Huge  Press  Room 

The  huge  press  room,  three 
stories  high  and  large  enough 
to  accommodate  eventually  72 
modern  high-speed  presses,  runs 
along  East  9th  Street  on  the 
west.  Forty-four  presses  are 
now  in  operation.  They  may  be 
watched  by  pedestrians  through 
large  windows  at  the  south  end 
of  the  press  room,  which  faces  a 
landscaped  entrance  and  a  visi¬ 
tors’  parking  plaza. 

Precast  and  prestressed  con¬ 
crete  members,  specially  de¬ 
signed  by  the  Austin  Company, 
were  used  in  the  press  room 
(Continued  on  page  52) 
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Awaited  us  the  imporlsiilit  job  of  i|inying 


Open  coAt  t-aclcs  aloiig  one  wa 
central'  bank  of  file  Idrawers  in  w 
has  hii  own'  filing  space  have 
department  clear  of  clothes 

■  ■  ) 

(Continued  from  parje  Bl)  ’ 
area.  Besides  offering  important 
time-saving  advantages,  these 
precast  membOTs  Wete  more  eco¬ 
nomical  than  poured-in-place 
concrete  Wonld  have  '  been.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  ,35-foot  clear  height, 
the  fortn  wofk  and  shoring  for 
poured-in-pl^ce  concrete,  espe¬ 
cially  columns,^ would  have  been 
unnecessarily  expensive.  The 
ceiling  of  the  press  room,  which 
is  the  floor  of  the  mail  room, 
comprises^ precast  channel  slabs! 

Among  the  |technical  features 
of  the  press  room  overhead  .a.re 


ill! in  the^  Editorial  Department  and  a 
hi<h  each  member  of  the  editorial  staff 
made  it  possible  to  keep  th^  whole 
trees  and  individual  5ling  drawers. 

14-ton  crane  runways,  sus- 
liended  from  beams  along  each 
aisle.  These  cranes  are  prin¬ 
cipally  used  to  bring  in  presses 
or  take  them  out.  The  crane 
runways  are  suspended  from 
the  precast  beams  by  specially- 
built  brackets. 

Fllectric  power  comes  in  at 
1 1,000  volts  to  five  transformers 
in  the  main  vault.  Lighting 
equipment  uses  the  efficient  and 
economical  489/277-volt  system. 
The  entire  building  has  351 
miles  of  wire  (1,8.58,000  feet), 
(Continued  on  page  54) 


The  arrangement  of  machines  around  the, ad  foreman's  dask  ip,  this 
section  of  the  air-conditioned  Composing  Room  has  proven  a  major  tim« 
saver.  Similar  arrangement  has  been  followed  around, the,  oewf  copy  d^'. 
Note  the  way  in  which  bus  duct'  has  been  surpohaed  below  this 
luminous  plastic  ceiling  to  provide  ready  access  for  electrical  cdnnec- 
tions.  Illumination  of  75-foot-candles  'ii  maintained  throughout  this 
department  where  typographers  report  (the  absence' of  glare  on  tki 
metal.  Greaseproof  asphalt  tile  has  been  used  throughout  the  floar. 
Power  saws  are  placed  between  each;pair  of  ad  frames.  ,  'f 


anu  m»uiiung  uie  presses  ^  apu  uint*r  tftpipp* 
ment  in  their  new,  SI  2^000,000  htiildinfr;  • 


Our  machinists  aiul  erectors  are  complelely 
experienced.  If  you  plan  to  build,  or  move 
new  or  used  printing  equipment,  let  our 
experts  handle  the  job  to  your  complete 
satisfaction.  ' 


working. condAliom.  have  been  provided  in, this  well-lighted  Circu¬ 
lation  Dapartrhent,  idirhctly  adjacent  to  the  cafeteria.  Here  surfaei- 
mounted  cpntihudut  fluorescent  fixtures  are  installed  on  the  acoustic  til« 
ceiling.  The  vinyl  asbestos  floor  tile  contributes  to  the  overall  brightnesi 
of  the  room,  which  has  concrete  walls  which  have  been  painted  in  t«« 
soft  contrasting  colors.  Desk  levels  have  60-foot  candles  of  illumlnatiea. 


W'rite  or  call  tis  —  !So  obligation. 

George  R.  Hall,  Inc. 

Machinists  and  Erectors 
2 1 208  Beachwood  Drive  Telephone: 

Cleveland  16,  Ohio  .  EDison  I -01  15  ' 


Classified  ad  sale*  girls  occupy '  glass-enclosed  cubicles  in  a  wcH: 
lighted  area.  The'cubiclea  are  arranged  pn' either  side  of  belt  conveyon 
which  transport:  the  copy  from  the  individual  wles  desks  to  the  sep** 
-i  visor  at  the  head  of  each  double  hne.  • 
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One  of  the  most  modern;  niost  efficient  newspaper  piants  in'the  worid! 


iii  ,  •  The  beautiful,  new,  S10;()00,000  IClevdaAd  Press 
ill /It ;  building  hiight  well  seryt  as  a  rnddel  for  the  news- 
■'  •  paper  industry  for  many  years  to  cotne.,  The  new  air- 
coiidLlioned  structure  locates  the  various  functhms 
of  the  paper  for  maximum  publishing  efficiency  .  ..  ^ 
for  saving  time,  and  steps,  .and  ni«)neV,  with  a  better 


l)roduct  and  better  service  to  readers  the  result. 

In  planning  its  new  home,  and  in  Quipping  it  through¬ 
out  with  the  most  modern  facilities,  the  Cleveland  Press 
has  demonstrated  again  why  it  is,  and  deserves  to 
be,  Ohio’s  largest  and  one  of  the  nation’s  .most  re-  ! 
spected  daily  newspapers.  ‘  ' 


•ii’  f./,  \'  I  I  •  ; 

i  '  If :  i  ' 

DODGE  DIVISION 

editor  si  publisher  £of  AUgnt  8,  1959 


Good  delivery  is  the  heart  of  the  newspaper  business,  the 
Press  believes,  and  it  maintains  a  modern,  efficient  fleet  of 
12i  Dodge  forward-control  trucks,  all  conveniently  garaged 
in  the  new  building,  and  ready  for  instant  use.  These  trucks 
are  responsible  for  the  prompt,  dependable  distribution 
of  more  than  320,000  copies  of  the  paper  daily,  working 
pn  a  split-second  schedule  to  rush  each  issue  to  some  6,600 
Waiting  newspaper  boys  and  1,300  stores. 

Dodge  is  proud  of  its  14-year  association  with  The  Cleve¬ 
land  Press  .  .  .  proud  it  has  been  selected  to  serve  **The 
Newspaper  That  Serves  Its  Readers''. 

; 

,  irS  REAL  SMART  TO  CHOOSE  DODGE  TRUCKS 

OF  CHRYSLER  CORPORATION 


One  of  the  most  modern,  most  efficient 
circuiation  fleets,  too! 


CLEVELAND  PRESS 

(Continued  from  page  52) 

with  271  miles  in  the  press  room 
alone.  Four  carloads  of  con¬ 
duit  pipe  (33,000  pounds  to  the 
car)  were  needed  for  the  press 
room.  The  master  panel  of  the 
press  control  room  has  5,700 
terminal  strip  connections. 

Except  for  the  155-truck 
garage  and  the  newsprint  stor¬ 
age  room,  all  areas  of  the  build¬ 
ing  are  air-conditioned.  In  the 
boiler  room  in  the  subbasement 
to  the  north,  three  300-horse¬ 
power  hot  water  boilers  supply 
heat  and  two  500-horsepower 
centrifugal  refrigeration  com¬ 
pressors  seiwe  the  cooling  sys¬ 
tem. 

Suspended  Ceiling 

The  main  lobby,  facing  west 
and  opening  onto  the  parking 
plaza  at  the  southwest  corner, 
leads  into  the  business  office. 
The  lobby  has  a  unique  sus¬ 
pended  ceiling,  including  alumi¬ 
num  “honey  light”  sections  ar¬ 
ranged  in  sawtooth  fashion.  The 
aluminum  has  tiny  hexagonal 
holes  through  which  light  filters 
without  glare  from  powerful 
lamps  above. 

On  a  mezzanine  directly  be¬ 
neath  the  business  office  are  the 


circulation  department  and  a 
completely  -  equipped  employee 
cafeteria  with  200  seats. 

Newsprint  is  delivered  to  the 
building  either  by  rail,  from  a 
canopied  siding  on  the  north, 
or  by  truck,  via  an  interior  ramp 
from  East  9th  Street.  The  40,- 
000-square-foot  paper  storage 
area,  at  press  room  level,  has 
a  capacity  of  5,000  tons  of  news¬ 
print  —  about  a  six  week’s  sup¬ 
ply. 

The  building’s  strategic  loca¬ 
tion  permits  quick  access  to  the 
east,  west  and  south.  Outbound 
delivery  trucks  follow  an  en¬ 
closed  ramp  to  the  Memorial 
Lake  Shore  Freeway,  which 
runs  east  and  west.  Trucks 
bound  south  take  Lakeside  Ave¬ 
nue,  which  will  connect  with  the 
Inner-Belt  Freeway  when  the 
latter  is  completed. 

• 

Foreman  Named 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

Julius  A.  Harms  has  been 
named  composing  room  foreman 
of  the  Knickerbocker  News.  He 
recently  resigned  as  mechanical 
superintendent  of  the  Newhurgh- 
Beacon  (N.  Y.)  News,  and  be¬ 
fore  that  had  been  assistant 
foreman  at  the  Knickerbocker 
News  in  charge  of  the  ad  alley. 


YOU  CAN 

RELAX 

WITH 

Imperial 


*Xhe  old  relaxing  rocking  chair  looks  good  to  type 
metal  users  who  are  "sitting  pretty"  with  Imperial  metal 
and  service  They  know  they  can  relax  from  worry 
over  casting  efficiency  and  costs  when  Imperial 
shoulders  their  metal  responsibility. 


Imperial  Type  Metal  Company 

Chicago  50  •  Naw  York  7  •  Philadelphia  34 


tmp^r/Ml  Typt  QuMtity  »nd  S9rvic9$  a/v  beyond  dupUcMlion 


View  along  the  second  floor  corridor  shows  how  moveable  steel  parti¬ 
tions,  7*/2  ft.  high,  have  been  used  to  enclose  the  Advertising  Depart¬ 
ments  in  the  Cleveland  Press  building. 


Building  Acquired 
By  Publishing  Firm 

North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 

Tonawanda  Publishing  Corp. 
— publisher  of  the  daily  Tona¬ 
wanda  News,  the  weekly  Ken- 
more  Record-Advertiser  and,  in 
Buffalo,  the  weekly  Riverside 
Review — has  announced  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  fonner  Metzloff 
Bros.  Inc.  plant  in  North  Tona¬ 
wanda,  where  it  will  move  its 
offices  and  mechanical  depart¬ 
ments. 

Extensive  remodeling  and 
modernization  of  the  plant  will 
precede  the  move  from  81-83 
Webster  St.,  Mrs.  Charles  E. 
Hewitt,  publisher,  said.  Tona¬ 
wanda  Publishing  Corp.  will 
take  possession  of  its  new  facili¬ 
ties  Sept.  15  and  occupy  them 
after  Jan.  1. 

j  The  new  location  contains 
1  about  32,235  square  feet  of  floor 
space.  An  adjacent  railroad 
siding  will  enable  newsprint 
I  shipments  to  be  brought  directly 
I  to  the  plant,  which  contains 
I  ample  storage  facilities. 


Tonawanda  Publishing  Corp. 
has  been  in  its  present  location 
approximately  50  of  its  79  years. 

Its  growth  since  World  War  II, 
more  than  doubling  circulation 
to  a  present  15,200  daily,  neces- 
sitateil  expanding  mechanical  de¬ 
partments  and  adding  to  the  I 
staff. 

• 

Faster  Tables 

Cleiveland 

Forest  City  Publishing  Co., 
publisher  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  and  the  News,  has  in¬ 
stalled  five  Teletypesetters  in  the 
composing  room  to  speed  up  the 
setting  of  stock  market  tables 
and  other  financial  data. 

• 

Suburban  Project 

Minneapolis 
The  Star  and  Tribune  Com¬ 
pany  has  purchased  23  acres  of 
land  in  St.  Louis  Park  and 
Golden  Valley  as  a  possible  site 
of  a  branch  suburban  newspaper 
publishing  plant. 


Press  Erectors 


We  operate  in  all  of  the  50  states 

71  years  of  experience  in  erecting  and  dismantling 
printing  presses. 


Our  customeri  include: 
Chicago  Tribune 
Chicago  American 
Wall  Street  Journal 
Goss  Printing  Press  Co. 
W.  F.  Hall  Printing  Co. 
Popular  Mechanics 
R.  Hoe  A  Co. 


Chicago  Sun-Times 
Chicafo  Daily  News 
Salt  Lake  Tribune 
Miehle  Printing  Press  Co. 
Daily  Racing  Form 
Rapid  City  Daily  Journal 
San  Francisco  Shopping  News 


Taft  Contracting  Co.,  Inc. 


Telephone-  1 1 27  WEST  ADAMS  ST. 

MOnroe  6-4114  CHICAGO  7,  ILLINOIS 


* 
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for  Outstanding  Performance 


lard 


HIGH  SPEED 


WEB  OFFSET  •  PERFECTING 


NEWSPAPER 


PRESSES 


COMPLETE  WITH  FOLDER 


VANGUARD 

PRESSES 

DO 

COLOR 

PRINTING 


BUILT  IN  2  SIZES 


AVAILABLE  IN 


For  further  information 


An  Associate  of 


Orville  Dutro 


&  Son,  Inc. 


PRESS 


1 1  7  WEST  NINTH  STREET 


LOS  ANGELES  15,  CALIF. 


MAditon  7-8556 
DALLAS:  211  NOITH  ELVAY  STIEET,  DALLAS  1,  TEXAS  •  livcrsid*  8  8228 
NfW  YORK:  1140  B80ADWAY,  NEW  YOIK  CITY,  N.  Y.  •  MUrroy  Hill  3-12S3 
CHICAGO:  81  NEST  VAN  8UXEN  ST.,  (HKAeO  3,  ILLINOIS  •  lAndolph  8-7877 
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Harlingen,  Tex. 

The  Valley  Morning  Star  re¬ 
cently  moved  into  a  spanking 
new  brick  and  concrete  building, 
located  at  15th  and  Commerce 
Sts.,  on  the  fringe  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  district  of  this  growing  Rio 
Grande  Valley  city. 

The  one-storied  building  has 
23,000  square  feet  of  space  un¬ 
der  one  roof,  is  completely  air- 
conditioned  and  is  situated  on 
a  310-by-300-foot  plot,  affording 
ample  room  for  expansion.  Ade¬ 
quate  parking  space  is  also  pro¬ 
vided. 


Storage  for  Mats 

Sta-Hi  Corporation  is  now 
making  delivery  to  newspaper 
customers  of  its  new  Thermo- 
File,  an  electrically  heated, 
thermostatically  controlled  stor¬ 
age  cabinet  for  stereotype  page 
mats.  In  the  Thermo-File  mats 
can  be  kept  in  proper  condition 
after  molding,  awaiting  plate 
casting,  and  can  again  be  filed 
after  casting  in  the  event  addi¬ 
tional  plates  may  be  required 
later. 


To  Larger  Building 

McPherson,  Kans. 

The  McPherson  Daily  Repub¬ 
lican  has  sold  its  building  and 
lot  to  the  adjoining  Peoples 
State  Bank,  and  will  move  two 
blocks  south  to  a  newer  and 
larger  building  now  occupied  by 
a  motor  car  dealer.  K.  R.  Kreh- 
biel,  editor  and  publisher,  said 
the  Republican  expects  to  be  in 
full  operation  at  its  new  loca¬ 
tion  by  Oct.  1. 


Offers  Aft  These  Advantages 


•  Type  supply  that  never  runs  out  •  Economies  of  all-slug  make-up 

•  Up-to-the-minute  typeface  designs  •  Self-quadding  and  self-centering 

•  Wide  selection  of  faces— full  size  range  •  Long  lines  with  single  justification 

•  Large  size  advertising  figures  •  Unbreakable  italics  and  scripts 

•  Superior  figures  for  price  composition  •  Slugs  withstand  severe  molding  pressure 

•  No  worn  or  broken  letters  •  Corrections  once  made  stay  that  way 

•  Used  effectively  by  competent  compositors  •  Simplicity  of  mechanism  and  operation 

•  Instant  change  of  size  or  face  •  No  cost  for  type  making 

•  Faster  setting— matrix  "gathering"  •  Economy  of  floor  space 

•  Rapid  and  easy  spacing  •  Low-cost  display  composition 


TO  WHEELING— Harold  C.  Berg, 
formerly  composing  room  super¬ 
intendent  at  the  East  St.  Louis 
(111.)  Journal,  is  now  production 
manager  of  the  Wheeling  |w. 
Va.)  News-Register  and  Intelli¬ 
gencer. 
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Ludlow  Typograph  Company 
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GRAPHIC 


Do  Your 
Halftones 

POP  OUT? 
or  POOP  OUT? 


What  happens  to  that  fresh,  crisp,  lively  illustration  when 
it  hits  your  newspaper  page?  Does  it  sing  or  does  it  sag? 

^Vith  the  Fluorographic  Process,  for  making  auto¬ 
matic  drop-out  halftones  you  know  it  will  reproduce 
with  all  the  brilliance  of  the  original.  With  Fluoro,  blacks 
are  truly  black,  whites  are  pure  white  ( with  no  halftone 
dot)  and  all  shades  in  between  exactly  as  rendered. 

It’s  all  done  automatically  by  the  camera  —  no  hand 
opaquing  —  no  outlining  —  no  hand  tooling. 
Every  line,  every  highlight  reproduces  exactly  as  drawn 
by  the  artist.  Besides,  Fluoro  plates  are  made  in 
less  time  at  less  cost  than  ordinary  highlight  halftones. 

Leading  newspapers  from  Coast  to  Coast  have  found 
Fluoro  to  be  a  most  profitable  investment ...  in  giving 
their  advertisers  brighter,  more  faithful  reproduction  ...  in 
saving  precious  hours  of  outlining,  opaquing  and 
tooling  ...  in  saving  money  and  increasing  profits. 


Upper  portion  of 
illustration  is  Fluoro, 
lou  er  section  is  not. 
Note  pure  whites 
in  intricate  detail 
of  fabric  design. 
Artist:  Joan  Tischler 
Advertiser: 
Popular  Dry  Goods  Co. 
Engraver:  Commercial 
Engraving  Co.,  El  Paso 


NEW 


Finer  two,  three  or  four  color  reproduction  at  half  the  usual  plate  costs. 
Send  coupon  for  information  on  Fluoro-Color  and  B  &  W  Fluoro  now. 


PRINTING  ARTS  RESEARCH  LABORATORIES,  INC. 

Fluorographic  Sales  Division  Dept.  EP 

La  Arcada  Bldg.,  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 

Send  info,  on  □  Fluorographic  Process.  □  Fluoro-Color. 


FLUOROGRAPHIC 
SALES  DIVISION 


PRINTING  ARTS  RESEARCH 
LABORATORIES  INC. 


Address- 


La  Arcada  Building  •  Santa  Barbara,  California 


.Zone - State. 
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Lubbock,  Tex. 

Combining  the  opening  of  a 
new  plant  with  the  50th  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  incorporation  of 
Lubbock  as  a  city,  the  Lubbock 
Avalanche-Journal  published  a 
2‘24-page  “Partners  in  Progress” 
edition,  Sunday,  July  26,  and 
that  afternoon  played  host  to 
thousands  of  readers  in  an  open 
house  showing  of  the  new  build¬ 
ing. 

The  new  plant  is  one  of  the 
most  modern  in  the  Southwest, 
containing  81,875  square  feet  in 
three  floors  plus  an  additional 


Comfortable  stools  for  Classified  customers  in  the  Lubbock  Avalanche-Journal  office. 


Texas  newspaper  plant  is  fully  air-conditioned. 


Double-deck  copy  desk  In  center  of  newsroom. 


Already  a  reality,  ortist's  sketch  depicts  a 
typical  modern  remelt  system  developed 
by  NOLAN  for  leading  newspapers.  Con¬ 
veyor  carries  dead  plates  to  master  fur¬ 
nace  as  they  are  removed  from  press. 
Molten  metal  is  transferred  to  working 
furnaces  in  various  departments  — sup¬ 
plying  metal  for  casters,  repigging, 
every  plant  need.  One  molten  metol 
source,  each  furnace  automatically  sup¬ 
plied  with  additional  metol  as  needed! 


and  general  manager;  Charles 
A.  Guy,  editor  and  publisher. 

The  newspaper,  which  served 
a  30-county  area  of  the  South 
Plains  of  Texas  and  eastern 
New  Mexico,  has  a  circulation 
of  67,000.  It  publishes  four  edi¬ 
tions  daily,  morning  and  after¬ 
noon. 

The  224-page  “Partners  in 
Progress”  edition  was  the  larg¬ 
est  ever  published  by  the  news¬ 
paper  in  its  37-year  history. 
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pioneering  a  new 
standard  in  remelt  efficiency! 


W*'d  b*  happy  to  show  you  how  NOLAN'S  engi¬ 
neering  skills  con  be  put  to  work  in  designing  am 
producing  your  new 

or 


CARLSON  HI-IO  NEWSPAPER  CHASE 
CARLSON  SHELL  PLATE  FINISHER 
ROP  COLOR  separations 


m?  ROLUW  BUY  HOLAH 


Right  Equipment 
Yields  Savings  in 
Time  and  Money 

Long  Beach,  Calif. 
Proper  equipment,  carefully 
select^  and  properly  placed  in 
available  space,  can  save  15  to 
25  per  cent  of  the  direct  costs 
of  newspaper  production. 

So  reports  Werner  W.  Sell, 
mechanical  superintendent,  Long 
Beach  Independent,  Press-Tele¬ 
gram.  His  conclusions  are  based 
on  results  established  in  opera¬ 
tions  here. 

“You  cannot  afford  to  be  with¬ 
out  proper  equipment,”  Mr.  Sell 
declared  firmly  in  summinj:  up 
a  documented  report  in  which 
he  described  down-time  as  “the 
killer.” 

The  problem  faced  on  the 
mergfer  of  the  morn  in  pf  and 
afternoon  newspapers  w’as  to 
produce  three  editions  of  the 
morning  Independent  and  five 
editions  of  the  Press-Telegram 
daily.  Deadlines  and  proof  seiw- 
ice  have  to  meet  the  competition 
in  Los  Angeles. 

Hoh  It  Began 

The  merger  of  the  two  plants 
following  the  Bidder  Newspaper 
organization’s  purchases  in  1952 
resulted  in  much  duplication  of 
equipment.  Overnight  replace¬ 
ment  is  not  possible.  Besides,  at 
that  time  it  was  impossible  to 
buy  new  machines. 

Thus  the  I,  P-T  program  be¬ 
gan  with  overhaul  ings  and  then 
proceeded  to  replacements.  The 
next  step  was  in  improving  copy 
and  material  flow  and  the  key  in 
that  move  was  “take  your  time, 
seek  advice  and  weigh  every¬ 
thing.” 

Today,  12  new  high-speed  line- 
ca.sting  machines  have  replaced 
13  old  machines  in  use  on  news 
and  classified.  The  new  machines 
have  provided  a  10  to  12  per  cent 
boost  in  production,  Mr.  Sell 
reports. 

The  linecasting  machine  re¬ 
placement  program  provided  ma¬ 
chines  with  an  average  life  of 
five  years  against  a  former  34- 
year  age,  the  records  show. 
Separate  ad  room  cabinets  for 
each  day  of  the  week  have  saved 
45  minutes  a  shift  or  II2  hours 
a  day  on  the  I,  P-T,  Mr.  Sell 
advises. 

There  is  a  cabinet  for  each 
fiay  of  the  week  and  ads  are 
always  stored  in  their  proper 
cabinets  to  eliminate  hunting 
finie,  he  explained. 

Another  time-saver  is  the  cut 
•lispatch  system.  The  I,  P-T  uses 
the  numbered  envelopes  method. 

An  overhead  conveyor  belt 
editor  ac  PUBLISHER 


system  carries  all  proofs  from 
the  proof  press  to  the  proof  room 
and  thence  to  the  ad  foreman’s 
desk.  This  provides  another 
economy  in  time  and  efToi*t. 

Rede>igning  Move 

Overall  improvement  in  copy 
and  material  flow  was  obtained 
through  a  redesigned  composing 
room.  This  was  developed  with 
the  aid  of  Wolfer  Printers  Sup¬ 
ply,  Inc.,  of  Los  Angeles. 

The  supply  house  proposals 
were  reviewed  and  revised  by 
Bert  Courtney,  composing  room 
foreman.  The  plans  also  were 
rehashed  by  experts  who  in¬ 
cluded  A1  Rosene,  production 
manager,  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dis¬ 
patch  Pioneer-Press,  and  Dave 
Wiley,  ad  room  foreman. 

Refinements  were  sought  out 
from  every  member  of  the  me¬ 
chanical  department.  These  pro¬ 


vided  substantial  benefits. 

“There  is  no  better  place  in 
the  wox'ld  to  obtain  small  and 
often  major  time-saving  and 
convenient  devices  than  in  your 
own  composing  room,”  Mr.  Sell 
believes. 

“Listen  to  the  ideas  and  criti¬ 
cisms  of  those  men  working  in  a 
particular  operation.  The  secret 
of  arriving  at  a  composing  room 
geared  for  efficient  operation  lies 
in  encouraging  the  men  who  do 
the  work  to  offer  suggestions. 

Building  A  'I'eaiii 

“Ask  their  suggestions,  weigh 
them  and  incorporate  them  into 
a  well-conceived  plan,”  he  ad¬ 
vocated.  “When  the  suggestions 
received  are  weighed  and  incor¬ 
porated,  you  then  have  a  team 
working.” 

Today  the  gixiss  production  of 
the  moming,  evening  and  Sun¬ 


day  papers  is  running  around 
30,000  home  edition  pages  an¬ 
nually.  In  addition  to  the  eight 
editions  daily,  there  are  five  zone 
sections  which  are  distributed  on 
Thursdays. 

The  scope  of  this  volume  is 
evidenced  in  retail  grocery  copy 
alone.  Media  Records  listed  the 
I,  P-T  volume  for  la.st  year  at 
2,911,496  lines,  sixth  largest  in 
the  nation. 

“On  the  production  side,  we 
do  not  think  ^in  terms  of  man 
hours,  but  in  minutes.  Each 
minute  wa.sted  and  every  un¬ 
necessary  step,  each  piece  of 
equipment  that  is  in  poor  condi¬ 
tion  or  improperly  placed  is  a 
direct  production  cost.” 

In  evidence  of  the  results,  Mr. 
Sell  turns  back  to  the  daily  ad 
room  cabinets.  Since  their  in¬ 
stallation,  he  reports,  “we 
haven’t  pied  a  single  turtle  full 
of  ads.” 


How  a 
smaller 
efficient 
Manufacturer 
benefits  yen... 
the  Censumer 


In  the  operation  of  typesetting  machines  it  is  often  neces¬ 
sary  to  obtain  a  replacement  part  quickly  to  minimize 
loss  of  production.  It  is  also  essential  that  these  parts  be 
made  to  close  tolerances  to  avoid  time-consuming  fitting. 

It  is  also  important  that  existing  parts  be  improved  in 
material  and  design  to  insure  longer  life,  less  maintenance 
and  smoother  machine  operation.  Last,  but  not  least . . . 
operating  costs  depend  upon  the  efficiency  and  facilities 
of  the  supplier  of  parts  and  accessories  in  filling  routine 
orders  promptly  $0  that  machine  ownen  need  not  carry 
heavy  inventories  of  replacement  parts. 

STAR  PARTS  IS  SPECIFICALLY 
ORGANIZED  TO  MEET  THESE  CONDITIONS 

MANUFACTURING.  We  have  found  that  the  only  way 
to  assure  .iccuracy  in  manufacture  is  to  confine  produc¬ 
tion  to  our  own  plants.  Outside  of  such  items  as  scar 
wheels,  rubber  rollers,  belts,  etc.,  98%  of  all  manufactur¬ 
ing  operations  on  Star  parts  are  performed  in  our  plants. 

Accuracy  of  each  Star  part  is  controlled  by  blueprints. 
Wc  do  not  have  a  "piece  work  basis",  so  that  quality  is 
never  slighted  on  that  count.  The  two  top  men  in  direct 
charge  of  production  are  members  of  the  firm. 

IMPROVED  PARTS.  In  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  or 
more,  wc  have  made  the  greatest  contribution  in  the  trade 
to  the  improvement  of  parts  for  outstanding  machines. 
This  has  come  about  because  of  our  sensitivity  to  the 
need  of  the  machine  owner,  and  the  direct  close  relation¬ 
ship  between  our  sales  and  engineering  departments 

SERVICE  AND  SALES.  The  head  of  this  department 
is  a  member  of  the  firm.  He  is  steeped  in  the  tradition 
of  "service  at  all  costs".  In  order  to  maintain  prompt 
deliveries,  a  very  large  stock  is  carried  in  our  main  plant, 
and  substantial  stocks  also  are  held  in  five  key  centers 
in  the  country.  An  automatic  stock  control  insures  very 
few  back  orders.  Red  tape  is  slashed  so  that  orders 
received  are  almost  always  shipped  out  the  same  day 
they  arc  received. 

SO  . .  .  The  heights  of  efficiency  we  have  been  able  to 
attain  in  our  little  specialized  enterprise,  in  all  depart¬ 
ments.  arc  due  to  “togetherness”  —a  close  affiliation  of 
department  heads. 

Continuity  of  control  since  the  inception  of  the  com¬ 
pany  many  years  ago.  has  resulted  in  undeviating  adher¬ 
ence  to  the  credo  of  service. 

The  lack  of  change  in  our  key  employees  has  built  up 
a  fund  of  experience  that  is  invaluable. 

The  word  has  come  back  to  us  that  our  people  feci 
that  Star  Parts  is  a  good  company  to  work  for.  We  like 
that.  We  hope  that  you  agree  that  we  are  also  good  people 
with  whom  to  do  business. 


PARTS,  Inc. 


SOUTH  HACKENSACK.  N.  J. 


■R«NCM:  1327  BROAOWAV.  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

A6CNCICS:  CHICAGO  •  MINNEAPOLIS  ■  LOS  ANGELES  ■  DENVER  •  SO.  ACTON.  MASS. 
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ing  copy  for  both  papers  be¬ 
tween  the  ad  desk  and  the  proof 
room. 

Aside  from  the  make-up  of 
page  forms,  all  other  produc¬ 
tion  operations  on  both  papers 
are  handled  on  an  interchange¬ 
able  basis.  The  processing  of  ad 
copy  for  both  papers  is  handled 
in  the  same  area.  The  Tribune’s 
107  typesetting  machines  are 
used  interchangeably  for  both 
jiapers.  And  any  of  its  126  press 
units,  23  folders,  and  24  full 
color  decks  can  be  used  in  print¬ 
ing  either  paper. 

■The  new  production  arrange¬ 
ment  has  altered  the  appearance 
of  the  American.  The  paper’s 
former  news  body  type,  a  nine 
point  Regal  set  on  a  9 la-point 
slug,  was  replaced  by  the  Trib¬ 
une  9-point  McCormick  face, 
which  is  set  on  a  10  point  slug, 
lending  greater  readability  to 
news  columns.  Column  depth  of 
the  American,  formerly  at  280 
agate  lines,  was  changed  to  con- 
ipletes  form  to  the  Tribune  standard  of 


Chicago 

One  complex  pro- 

duction  problems  newspaper  J  f'  ^  t  ' 

history  was  handled  recently  ^ 

when  the  Chicago  Tribune  began 
producing  the  Chicago  American  ‘ 

in  its  Michigan  Avenue  plant.  \  V 

This  operation  accom- 

plished  smoothly,  without  miss- 

a  the  \ 

11  daily  and  12  Sunday  editions 

of  the  two  papers,  M’hose  com-  BHi,  I 

bined  circulations  add  up  to  1,-  BH  ^ 

450,000  daily  and  over  2,000,000  ^  ^ 

Sunday.  i  r^SBBW 

on  THE  EYES— Editorial  malce-up  of  the  Chicago  American  is 
I  .f-  ^  emp  oyees  (in-  being  done  at  special  banks  in  the  Tribune's  composing  room — under 

eluding  450  former  American  direction  of  (left  to  right)  Bob  Kipp,  assistant  make-up  editor;  L  H. 

employees)  is  now  engaged  in  Sandidge,  make-up  editor;  and  Paul  Evenstad,  assistant  managing 

engraving,  typesetting,  make-  editor  for  the  newspaper.  Frank  Koncel  (back  to  camera)  comj'  ' 

up,  stereotyping,  handling  of  page  one  make-up.  310  agate  lines.  The  American 

newsprint  and  printing  the  two  continues  to  use  many  of  its 

papers.  Each  newspaper  main-  une  composing  room,  where  2,-  foot-candles  of  uniform  lighting  headline  face  types,  and  has  se- 

tains  separate  editorial,  adver-  235  additional  square  feet  of  over  the  entire  area.  New  glare-  lected  other  editorial  and  adver¬ 
tising,  circulation  and  business  working  space  were  acquired  proof  panel  lights  also  were  in-  tising  faces  from  the  Tribune 

staffs.  from  the  facilities  formerly  oc-  stalled  in  the  proof  room.  library  to  supplement  them. 

cupied  by  WGN,  Inc.,  Tribune-  A  new  pneumatic  tube  system  • 

Lonip  Koom  Altered  owned  radio  and  TV  station,  was  installed  at  the  American  Kjn|j||£0f  to  Build 

The  most  extensive  altera-  ^he  additional  space  was  used  news  copycutter’s  desk  in  the  “  ® 

tions  necessitated  by  the  new  to  lengthen  the  proof  room,  con-  compbsing  room,  where  Amein-  PldllT  111  Indryiallu 

operation  were  made  in  the  Trib-  struct  a  new  employee  locker  can  editorial  copy  is  handled  Washington 

room,  and  to  provide  make-up  from  the  American’s  editorial  t--  i-  tit  u-  mj* 

- space  for  the  American,  Trib-  offices  in  the  Hearst  building.  ,  I^>Pl>nger  Washingt^  Edi- 

^  ^  the  weekly  television  and  It  also  connects  with  a  Tribune  . 

S^ll  SP$C0  Sunday  magazine  supplements  Tower  office  occupied  by  Ameri-  a  publicarion  bull  mg  1 

,,LmL  ‘’«th  newspapers,  and  the  Chi-  can  make-up  editors. 

With  thB  cago  Tribune-New  York  News  ’and.  Groundbreaking  cere 

Syndicate  materials.  Rapid  Kell  (^invcyors  monies  July  18  marked  the  sec- 

POWER  of  ;  Effitorial  make-up  operations  Four  new  conveyor  systems  £ xTid^Sger  orga’Idza^o^n^^^^^ 

COLOR!  '  d  ed  at  aTe^-^rankTocSS  "’f  "'"d  f”  y--' 

y-r  *  n  ^  a  separate  oanx  locateu  editorial  copy  to  and  from  the  t„  -.ocn  flio  miKlicbincr  firm 

unTLmn(!SlS  room”  Tribune  proofroiim  desk.  Two  the ’Editors  Building  at 

une  composing  room.  of  these  rapid  belt  conveyors  1729  H  Street  in  Washington,  J 

I  To  ease  eyestrain,  new  glare-  carry  copy  to  and  from  the  m  cYr,.-,.  ct.-nofuT-o  tiiQt  af  nres^ 


▼  ROP 
NEWSPAPER 
ROLLERS 


National  advertisers  demand  qual¬ 
ity  when  they  buy  newspaper  color 
space!  Assure  yourself  of  this  valu¬ 
able  market.  Ideal  has  stabilized 
the  performance  of  DX  ROP  News¬ 
paper  Rollers,  proved  them  in  the 
tremendous  runs  of  leading  metro¬ 
politan  dailies.  Get  your  share  of 
this  growing  market! 

'k  Regrinding 
facilities 
available 
near  you! 


CAPCO  REWINDER 
SAVES  NEWSPRINT 

Save  up  to  4  rolls  of  nowspriut 
a  day. 

Other  Copco  Products 

*  PORTABLE  INK 
FOUNTAIN 

*  CORE  STRIPPER  4 

*  PLATE  GAUGE  ] 

*  "FACE-O-TYPE"  J 

MACHINE  moehaalcolly  re- 

prodeees  eegroved  type,  slug. 


Century  Family 

Intertype  Company  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  availability  of  a  new 
40-page  specimen  booklet  which 
displays  Intertype’s  complete 
Century  family  of  type  faces. 
The  booklet  contains  showings 
of  over  80  different  sizes,  styles 
and  combinations,  from  4  pt 
through  48  pt,  together  with 
specimen  settings  of  book  pages, 
ads  and  announcements.  The  se¬ 
lection  of  text,  headletter  and 
display  sizes  in  a  variety  of 
weights  should  appeal  to  all 
usere  in  the  fine  book,  publi<»' 
tion  and  advertising  composition 
fields. 
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For  complete  details  on  any  CAPCO  Products  write 


HEADLINE  NEWS  from 
NEWSPRINT  FACTS 

MILLS  WIN  CUSTOMERS  $25  PER  TON  SAVING 

WITH  COST-CUTTING  METHODS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

.  .  .  Newsprint  would  have  to  cost  at  least  $25  per  ton  more  than  the 
current  price  if  it  were  still  made  with  the  methods  and  equipment  of 
1949  but  at  today’s  labor  rates,  comparison  of  operating  procedures 
shows.  Producers  “bought”  the  difference  for  their  customers  by  in¬ 
vesting  hundreds  of  millions  in  new  plant  equipment  and  in  woods 
mechanization  in  the  past  ten  years. 

i?  HARVARD  OUTLINES  FIRST  PHASE  OF  NIC  ADVERTISING  STUDY 

.  .  .  Preliminary  outline  of  Newsprint  Information  Committee  special 
research  project  seeking  to  strengthen  competitive  advertising  posi¬ 
tion  of  newspapers  has  been  completed  by  the  Harvard  University 
Graduate  School  of  Business  which  has  agreed  to  conduct  the  full 
study  over  a  14-month  period. 

DAILIES  SEEN  HEADED  FOR  BANNER  YEAR; 

NEWSPRINT  USE  MAY  TOP  7  MILLION  TONS 

.  .  .  American  newspapers  are  headed  for  one  of  their  biggest  years. 
Newsprint  consumption  figures  at  mid-year  indicate  U.  S.  usage  of 
over  7  million  tons  in  1959  if  present  business  activity  level  continues. 
Previous  record  was  6,899,000  tons  consumed  in  1956. 

NEWSPRINT  STRENGTH  HAILED  BY  EXPERT 

.  .  .  Like  bridges  and  buildings,  newsprint  has  a  proved  structural 
safety  factor  of  10  against  a  rating  of  1  for  airplanes  and  5  for  autos, 
according  to  a  printing  press  engineer.  Indications  are  that  approxi¬ 
mately  75  percent  of  press  trouble  generally  blamed  on  paper  is 
actually  caused  by  misalignment  and  other  printing  press  faults. 


The  headlines  and  summaries  of  articles  reprinted  here  are 
taken  from  the  July  issue  of  Newsprint  Facts. 

To  receive  this  and  other  issues  write: 


NEWSPRINT  INFORMATION  COMMITTEE 
150  East  42nd  Street  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
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Each  unit  can  print  8  Daily  News 
pages  or  16  Sun-Times  pages. 


TYPICAL  SEVEN-UNIT  PRESS 


COLOR  UNIT 


COLOR  UNIT 

iRed^  ^Blue 

/  ®  4 


Chicago 

By  the  Fall  of  1961,  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun-Times  and  Chicago 
Daily  News  will  be  printed  in  a 
pressroom  equipped  with  unique 
color  facilities. 

Of  a  $6,000,000  press  expan¬ 
sion  program,  announced  last 
week  by  Marshall  Field  Jr., 
president  of  Field  Enterprises, 
Inc.,  $2,000,000  is  being  invested 
to  enable  both  newspapers  to 
print  four  colors  with  maximum 
flexibility.  (E&P,  Aug.  1,  page 
10). 

.4mple  Capacity 

When  the  program  is  com¬ 
pleted  it  will  see  both  the  Sun- 
Times  and  Daily  News  printed 
on  96  press  units  in  the  modem 
Sun-Times  plant.  The  Sun- 
Times  now  operates  30  press 
units  and  four  folders  which 
were  installed  in  1957,  and  has 
two  additional  units  on  order. 
The  Daily  News  South  Side 
Plant  now  operates  12  press 
units  and  two  folders,  installed 
in  1957.  The  new  equipment,  like 


Yellow 


rOLDER 


I  \ 

BUCK  AND  WHITE  UNITS 


BUCK  AND  WHITE  UNITS 


PRESSROOM  FLOOk 


PAPER  REELS 


This  diagram  shows  how  typical 
Chicago  Sun-Times  seven-unit 
press  can  be  set  up  with  color 
units  fore  and  aft  of  the  foldon 
to  provide  precise  registration  of  1 
color.  Each  unit  can  print  eight  | 
standard  pages  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  or  16  tabloid  pages  of 
the  Sun-Times. 

speeds  up  to  2,000  surface  feet 
per  minute.  Webs  from  rolls  are 
automatically  maintained  in  con¬ 
stant  tension  to  reduce  web 
breaks  and  thereby  maintain 
overall  production.  New  rolls 
are  spliced  to  the  web  of  an  ex¬ 
piring  roll  without  reducing 
press  speed. 

2i  new  Goss  paster  pilot  con- 
trols,  which  automatically  sense 
the  size  of  the  expiring  roll  and 
control  the  splicing  mechanism. 
(On  other  units,  pasters  are 
placed  in  operation  by  pushing 
control  buttons.) 

PRESS  ROOM: 

Provision  for  the  current  ex¬ 
pansion  program  was  made 
when  the  Sun-Times  Building 
was  erected  in  1957.  Presses 
are  mounted  on  separate  foun¬ 
dations  to  minimize  building  vi¬ 
bration. 

Press  room  is  224  feet  long, 
66  feet  wide,  31  feet  high. 

Presses  will  be  arranged  in 
three  rows,  each  about  200  feet 
long  and  three  stories  high. 
Total  length  of  the  three  rows 
will  be  617  feet,  2  inches  (ap¬ 
proximately  %  mile).  Two  rows 
will  contain  21  units  each  and 
one  row  will  contain  24  units. 

Although  all  of  the  pres^ 
are  designed  to  print  both  siie 
newspapers,  one  row  will  be 
used  primarily  to  print  the 
Daily  News  and  the  other  two 
will  print  the  Sun-Times  and 
the  Daily  News  interchangeably- 
Each  row  will  operate  as  a  com¬ 
plete  mechanism. 
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that  now  in  operation,  will  be  impression  on  both  sides  of  a 
manufactured  by  the  Goss  Com-  continuous  web  of  newsprint, 
pany.  Four  Goss  2  to  1  Headliner 

“The  20  superimposed  color  folders,  which  operate  as  inte- 
units  will  be  placed  in  front  of  gral  parts  of  the  presses  to  as- 
and  behind  each  folder,”  ex-  semble,  fold,  cut  and  deliver 
plained  Hy  Shannon,  S-T  pro-  neat  finished  newspapers,  folded 
duction  manager.  “This  means  edge  forward, 
that  four  colors  can  be  added  to  20  Goss  Superimposed  Color 
the  product  of  any  six  black  and  Arrangements,  which  are  simi- 
white  units.”  lar  to  Headliner  press  units  but 

NEW  EQUIPMENT:  are  specially  designed  for  color 

Twenty-two  new  Goss  Head-  printing.  Superimposed  units 
liner  press  units  and  4  folders,  are  mounted  above  the  standard 
Each  unit  (of  existing  presses  floor-mounted  units.  They  can 
as  well  as  those  now  on  order)  produce  ROP  color  with  maxi¬ 
prints  16  full  sheet  or  32  tabloid  mum  flexibility  to  meet  the 
pages  for  each  revolution  of  the  greatest  possible  combination  of 
printing  cylinders.  Each  unit  is  color  applications, 
made  up  of  two  printing  couples  25  Reel-tension  pasters,  which 
(a  plate  and  impression  cyl-  supply  a  continuous  web  of 
inder)  to  print  black  or  color  newsprint  to  the  press  units  at 


FOR  THE  FUTURE— This  photo¬ 
diagram  shows  where  Field  Enter¬ 
prises'  newspaper  division  will 
print  both  the  Chicago  Sun-Times 
and  the  Chicago  Daily  News  in 
the  S-T  pressroom,  beginning  in 
the  fall  of  1961.  Existing  equip¬ 
ment  will  be  supplemented  by  22 
Goss  Headliner  units,  with  20 
super-imposed  color  units  and  four 
folders. 


ifSECOND  ROW  HAS  21  PRESS  UNITSj 


1 12  UNITS  WILL  IE  ADDED  ' 

TO  GIVE  FIRST  ROW  21  PRESSES 


24  PRESS  UNITS 
TO  BE  installed 
IN  THIRD  ROW 


THERE’S  A  BRIGHT  YEAR 
AHEAD  IN  NEW  ENGLAND 


1959  has  been  setting  sales  records  all 
over  New  England.  And  each  passing 
month  sees  1958  being  left  further  be¬ 
hind.  Industry,  too,  is  off  on  a  pace-setting 
year.  Residential  construction  in  January 
alone  was  a  whopping  32%  above  1958. 
And  factory  incomes  showed  a  5.6%  boost 
over  last  year.  Every  indicator,  in  fact, 
shows  positive  signs  of  an  unprecedented 
prosperity  for  the  year  ahead. 

And  prosperity  sits  well  on  these  mod¬ 
ern  Yankees.  They’re  spending  money 
wisely  for  a  full  life — good  food,  clothes, 
furniture  and  appliances,  travel,  sports  .  .  . 
anything  and  everything  that  makes  mod¬ 
em  living  so  much  fun.  If  you  have  any¬ 
thing  to  sell  that  fits  into  this  enthusiastic 
market  pattern,  it’s  bound  to  sell  fast  in 
New  England.  So  come  on  up  now  and 
sell  it  through  the  New  England  news¬ 
papers. 

Source:  The  .Vew;  England  Council 


This  campaign  sponsored  by  these 
newspaper  leaders: 

MAINE— Bangor  Daily  News  (M). 

VERMONT — Barre  Times  (E),  Bennington  Banner  (E),  Burlington 
Free  Press  (M),  Rutland  Herald  (M). 

MASSACHUSETTS— Boston  Globe  (M&E).  Boston  Globe  (S), 
Brockton  Enterprise  &  Times  (E),  Fall  River  Herald  News  (E), 
Fitchburg  Sentinel  (E),  Gardner  News  (E),  Lawrence  Eagle- 
Tribune  (M&E),  Lynn  Item  (E).  North  Adams  Transcript  (E), 
Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (E),  Taunton  Gazette  (E),  Waltham 
News  Tribune  (E). 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE— Concord  Monitor-Patriot  (E),  Manchester  Union 
Leader  and  New  Hampshire  Sunday  News  (M,  E&S). 

RHODE  ISUND— West  Warwick  Pawtuxet  Valley  Daily  Times  (E), 
Providence  Bulletin  (E),  Providence  Journal  (M),  Providence 
Journal  (S),  Woonsocket  Call  (E). 

CONNECTICUT — Ansonia  Sentinel  (E),  Bridgeport  Post  (S), 
Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (M&E),  Bristol  Press  (E),  Hartford 
Courant  (M),  Hartford  Courant  (S),  Hartford  Times  (E),  Meriden 
Record -Journal  (M&E),  New  Britain  Herald  (E),  New  Haven  Reg¬ 
ister  (E&S),  Norwich  Bulletin  and  Record  (M&E),  Torrington 
Register  (E),  Waterbury  Republican  &  American  (M&E),  Waterbury 
Republican  (M&S). 


Sell  New  England  with  Newspapers 


Kemsley  Deal 

{Continued  from  page  11) 


is  paying  £3,305,000  for  the 
S.T.V.  ordinary,  or  about  £13 
2s  per,  unit.  In  fact,  the  deferred 
may  already  be  worth  £2  per 
unit  and  in  time,  if  Mr.  Thom¬ 
son  is  as  successful  as  he  hopes, 
it  should  be  worth  appreciably 
more.  In  other  words,  the  hand¬ 
ful  of  original  investors  in 
S.T.V.  (about  fifteen)  are  mak¬ 
ing  a  handsome  profit  on  their 
investment. 

The  control  of  S.T.V.  rests 
in  28,000  deferred  shares.  Mr. 
Thomson  owns  80  per  cent  of 
these,  and  he  has  undertaken  to 
persuade  other  deferred  share¬ 
holders  in  S.T.V.  to  waive  all 
rights  to  share  in  any  profits 
or  assets  of  S.T.V.  other  than 
the  repa>Tnent  of  £1  per  share 
if  the  company  were  wound  up. 
“Under  certain  circumstances” 
they  are  expected  to  transfer 
for  £1  shares  their  holdings  of 
deferred  shares  “to  persons 
nominated  by  Kemsley  and  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Independent  Tele¬ 
vision  Authority.”  This  may 
mean  that  Lord  Kemsley  or 
some  of  his  family  and  friends 
will  become  deferred  sharehold¬ 
ers  in  S.T.V.  Othemise,  the 
Kemsley  family  is  disposing  of 
all  its  stockholding  interest  in 
Kemsley  Newspapers. 

Family  Holdings 

Lord  Kemsley  and  his  imme¬ 
diate  family  will  accept  an  offer 
from  S.  G.  Warburg  acting  for 
Mr.  Thomson,  of  £5  ($14)  for 
every  £1  ($2.80)  stock  unit  they 
hold.  Their  total  holding  is  a 
million  units  and  of  the  £5  mil¬ 
lions  they  will  receive  £4  mil¬ 
lions  will  be  paid  forthwith  in 
cash  and  £1  million  in  equal  in¬ 
stalments  over  ten  years.  Out 
of  the  £5  millions.  Lord  Kems¬ 
ley  has  agreed  to  pay  £500,000 
to  cover  the  cost  of  an  offer  by 
Helbert,  Wagg  for  the  remain¬ 
ing  £1.5  millions  of  Kemsley 
ordinary  stock.  Kemsley  stock¬ 
holders  have  the  choice  of  keep¬ 
ing  an  interest  in  a  much  more 
profitable  group  or  selling  to 
Helbert,  Wagg  at  £4  10s  per 
unit.  As  Kemsley  stock  was  only 
42s  a  fortnight  ago  many  may 
be  tempted  to  take  a  handsome 
capital  profit.  If  they  retain 
their  stock  they  will  have  an 
investment  in  a  group  whose 
profits  before  tax  in  1960  are 
estimated  to  be  £3  millions.  A 
final  dividend  of  15  per  cent  is 
foreshadowed  for  the  current 
year.  Thereafter  Kemsley  ordi¬ 
nary  will  be  entitled  to  a  cumu¬ 
lative  dividend  of  30  per  cent 
plus  one-quarter  of  any  profits 
remaining  after  the  payment  of 
a  non-cumulative  dividend  of  15 


per  cent  on  the  new  deferred 
stock.  A  minimum  gross  income 
of  £30  per  £100  of  ordinary 
stock  compares  very  favourably 
with  an  aggregate  gross  divi¬ 
dend  for  1958  of  £15.  The  divi¬ 
dend  rights  of  Kemsley  ordinary 
after  the  merger  were  probably 
necessary  to  give  substance  to  a 
price  of  90s  per  ordinary  unit. 

• 

Staff  Group 
Takes  Option 
Under  Will 

Selma,  Ala. 

A  group  of  veteran  employees 
of  the  Selma  Times-J ournal  have 
made  arrangements  to  purchase 
the  newspaper  from  heirs  of  the 
late  Mrs.  R.  T.  Raiford,  pub¬ 
lisher,  according  to  terms  of  her 
will.  The  sale  price  was  not  an¬ 
nounced. 

Those  who  will  exercise  the 
option  are:  Edward  B.  Field, 
Frank  Ford,  Octavia  S.  Wynn, 
Rosw’ell  L.  Falkenberry  and 
Walter  C.  Calhoun. 

Mr.  Field,  editor  of  the  paper 
since  1937,  said  the  group  will 
form  a  corporation  and  each  of 
the  employees  will  have  an  equal 
holding.  Proceeds  of  the  sale  will 
go  into  the  former  publisher’s 
estate. 

The  will  provides  that  half  of 
the  estate  be  divided  equally 
among  four  nieces  of  her  hus¬ 
band,  who  was  publisher  of  the 
paper  before  Mrs.  Raiford  took 
it  over  at  his  death. 

The  other  half  of  the  estate 
will  be  distributed  as  follows: 
One  per  cent  of  the  gross  estate 
or  $2,000,  whichever  is  lower, 
to  the  following  employees  of 
the  Times- Journal:  Edward  B, 
Field,  Mrs,  C,  W.  Wynn,  Frank 
Boyd,  Roswell  Falkenberry, 
Miss  Cornelia  Morrison,  Miss 
Elva  Smith,  Miss  Evmice  Apper- 
son.  Other  employees  will  be 
paid  a  similar  amount  at  the 
discretion  of  the  executors, 

Mrs,  Mildred  Kimbrough,  a 
personal  companion  to  Mrs,  Rai¬ 
ford  for  years,  and  Camley 
Green,  longtime  chauffeur,  were 
each  left  $1,000, 

The  remainder  of  the  prop¬ 
erty  was  left  in  equal  shares  to 
a  nephew,  Henry  Lloyd;  a  great 
niece.  Miss  Mary  Helen  Davis; 
a  sister-in-law,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Howard;  a  nephew,  Henry  How¬ 
ard;  and  another  sister-in-law, 
Mrs.  Mary  Howard. 

Named  as  executors  were  her 
nephew,  Ben  R.  Howard  Jr., 
Dallas.  Texas;  a  niece,  Mrs. 
Jessie  ilae  Shaw,  Lawton,  Okla.; 
and  a  Selma  attorney,  Edgar  A. 
Stewart. 


Reed  Buys  Daily 
At  Pryor,  Okla. 

Pryor,  Okla. 
Clyde  Reed,  publisher  of  the 
Parsons  (Kans.)  Sun  and  un¬ 
successful  candidate  for  gover¬ 
nor  of  Kansas  on  the  Republican 
ticket  last  November,  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  Pryor  Daily  Times 
from  Roy  F.  Bailey  of  Salina, 
Kans.  and  M.  R.  Krehbiel  of 
Norton,  Kans.  who  have  owned 
the  paper  jointly  for  about  10 
years. 

Mr.  Reed  is  moving  Raeburn 
Prenner,  advertising  manager 
of  the  Parsons  Paper,  to  Okla¬ 
homa  to  become  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  paper. 

♦  *  * 

Denver,  Colo. 
Robert  A.  Theobald,  Colorado 
State  Revenue  Director,  sold 
these  three  newspapers,  the 
Leadville  Daily  Herald-Demo¬ 
crat  and  two  weeklies,  the  Car- 
bondale  Chronicle  and  the  Sum¬ 
mit  County  Journal  to  Conti¬ 
nental  Divide  Press  Inc.  Pur¬ 
chase  price  was  about  $100,000. 

Francis  R.  Bochatey  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Continental  firm.  He 
has  been  bookkeeper  at  the  H-D 
for  several  years. 

*  *  * 

Marvell,  Ark. 
Louis  C.  Rowan,  publisher  of 
the  Marvell  Messenger,  sold  the 
weekly  to  Star-Progress  Inc.,  at 
Wynne.  The  new  corporation  is 
owned  by  A.  P.  Murray,  Har- 
land  Walker  and  W.  M.  Court¬ 
ney. 

*  «  « 

Lexington,  Mo. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clyde  Shade, 
and  their  son,  Phil,  have  pur¬ 
chased  the  Lexington  Daily  Ad¬ 
vertiser-News  from  John  H. 
Shea,  owner  for  the  past  12 
years.  Deal  was  negotiated  by 
Bailey-Krehbiel  Newspaper 
Agency. 

*  *  • 

Havre,  Mont. 
Woody  Laughnan  of  Great 
Falls,  and  Irvin  Hutchison,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Liberty  County 
Times  at  Chester,  began  publi¬ 
cation  of  a  new  Havre  weekly, 
the  Havre-an.  Mr.  Laughnan, 
now  ad  salesman  for  the  Great 
Falls  Tribune,  will  be  editor- 
publisher. 

*  *  * 

Bradenton,  Fla. 
Steve  Kimball  is  the  new 
owner  and  publisher  of  the 
Islander,  a  weekly  newspaper 
published  on  Anna  Maria  Island 
west  of  here. 

Judd  Arnett  had  published 
the  newspaper  since  taking  over 
from  Harry  Varley  earlier  this 
year. 


Mickelsoii 
Buys  Stock  , 
From  Appel 

New  Ulm,  Minn. 
Walter  K.  Mickelson  has  an¬ 
nounced  his  purchase  of  control 
of  the  Nexv  Ulm  Daily  Journal, 
Fairmont  Daily  Sentinel  and 
radio  station  KNUJ  from  his 
partner,  Monte  Appel,  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

The  three  properties  in  South¬ 
ern  Minnesota  are  now  owned 
by  Mr.  Mickelson  and  the  fol- .  , 
lowing  stockholders ; 

From  New  Ulm  —  George  E. 
Korenchen,  manager  of  KNUJ; 
William  E.  Macklin,  editor  of 
the  Journal;  Margaret  Esser, 
business  manager;  Arthur  L 
Fischer,  advertising  manager; 
Harold  Mildenberg,  advertising 
staff;  Armin  F.  Ranweiller, 
foreman. 

Fairmont  —  Walter  K.  Mick¬ 
elson  Jr.,  publisher  of  Sentinel; 
Einer  B.  Nelson,  Edwin  B. 
Duffy,  Harvey  M.  Johnson,  Wal¬ 
ter  Kasper,  Clinton  John.son  and 
Leo  J.  Saffert,  all  businessmen. 

Willmar  —  Dr.  and  Mrs.  W. 

E.  Macklin,  and  Halvor  M. 
Steenerson,  auditor  of  the  three 
properties. 

Mr.  Appel,  whose  complete  in¬ 
terest  has  been  retired,  financed 
the  original  transaction  in  which 
the  weekly  Brown  County  Jour¬ 
nal  was  purchased  and  con¬ 
verted  to  a  daily  in  1937.  Mr. 
Mickelson,  a  Mankato  native, 
came  to  New  Ulm  in  1938  as 
publisher  and  partner. 

KNUJ  was  established  in 
May,  1949. 

The  Fairmont  Sentinel  was 
purcha.sed  in  1963. 

*  *  * 

Taos,  N.  M. 
Two  staff  mmnbers  of  the 
weekly  El  Crepusculo  here  re¬ 
signed  to  become  incorporators  i 
of  a  new  Taos  weekly.  i 

Lee  J.  Farran,  will  be  editor  | 
of  the  Taos  News.  The  paper’s 
organization  will  be  known  as 
the  Taos  Publishing  Co.  € 
Mr.  Farran,  Mrs.  Regina 
Cooke  and  Attorney  R.  Howard 
Brandenburg  are  the  incorpora-  j 
tors  of  the  new  firm.  j 

Walter  Willard  Wigginton-  | 
Johnson  will  also  join  the  new 
paper. 

•  *  * 

Belle  Plaine,  Kans.  s 
Hoover  Cott  bought  the  Bellt 
Plaine  News  from  W.  B.  Mar¬ 
tin,  publisher  seven  years.  Mr. 
Cott  was  formerly  public  rela¬ 
tions  man  for  American  P®tr^' 
eum  Institute  and  also  worked 
for  the  Wichita  Eagle  and  the 
Dodge  City  Globe. 
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COMING- 
THE  FIRST 
AUTOMATIC 
U.S.  POST  OFFICE 


The  Post  Office  is  out  to  win  a  race  with 
time.  They’re  going  to  keep  first  class  mail 
as  fresh  as  your  morning  paper. 

Next-day  delivery  is  the  way  they’ll  do 
it.  Nationwide  automated  mail-handling 
is  the  method. 

The  strikingly  modem  post  office  re¬ 
cently  announced  for  Providence,  Rhode 
Island,  will  be  a  major  step.  An  I'TT  sub¬ 
sidiary.  Intelex  Systems  Incorporated, has 
been  appointed  to  do  the  job. 

Push-Button  Operation 

This  will  be  a  fully-integrated  automatic 
post  office,  the  nation’s  first.  Intelex  will 
design,  construct,  equip  and  maintain  it. 

Machines  will  perform  many  tedious, 
time-consuming  tasks,  enabling  career 
employees  to  apply  their  skills  to  more 
productive  functions  where  machines 
cannot  replace  human  judgment. 

In  minutes.  Providence  mail  will  be 
ready  to  move.  Other  automatic  post 
offices  are  being  planned  to  speed  this 
mail  at  the  end  of  the  line.  The  vastly 
accelerated  rate  of  mail  movement  will 
keep  pace  with  our  surging  economy. 

You  don’t  just  sit  down  and  conceive 
an  operation  of  this  magnitude  overnight. 
Years  of  experience  and  months  of  plan¬ 
ning  are  required. 

'This  is  one  reason  why  an  I’TT  subsidi¬ 
ary  won  the  assignment.  ITT  has  been  in 
the  creative  forefront  of  automatic  pro¬ 
cessing  equipment  for  many  years. 

Experience  Where  It  Counts 

The  I’TT  System  has  developed  electronic 
computing  equipment  for  banks,  insur¬ 
ance  companies  and  mail-order  houses. 
It  has  created  many  types  of  document 
and  material  conveying  systems  for  hos¬ 
pitals,  brokerage  houses,  factories,  gov¬ 
ernment  agencies. 

Intelex  Systems  Incorporated  will  have 
full  responsibility  for  the  job.  Other  I'TT 
divisions— other  companies— will  con¬ 
tribute. 

When  it’s  finished.  Uncle  Sam’s  first 
automatic  post  office  will  join  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  ITT  projects  all  over  the  world 
which  help  others  to  get  big  jobs  done. 


.  . .  the  largest  American-owned  world-wide 
electronic  and  telecommunication  enterprise, 
with  101  research  and  manufacturing  units, 
14  operating  companies  and  130,000 
employees. 


INTERNATIONAL  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  CORPORATION  67  Broad  Straat,  Naw  Vork  4.  N.  Y. 


ITT  COMPONENTS  DIVISION  •  ITT  FEDERAL  DIVISION  •  ITT  INDUSTRIAL  PRODUCTS  DIVISION  •  ITT  LABORATORIES  •  INTELEX  SYSTEMS  INCORPORATED 
AIRMATIC  systems  CORPORATION  •  KELLOGG  SWITCHBOARD  AND  SUPPLY  COMPANY  •  ROYAL  ELECTRIC  CORPORATION  •  AMERICAN  CABLE  B  RADIO 
CORPORATION  •  FEDERAL  ELECTRIC  CORPORATION  •  ITT  COMMUNICATION  SYSTEMS.  INC.  •  INTERNATIONAL  ELECTRIC  CORPORATION  •  INTERNATIONAL 
STANDARD  ELECTRIC  CORPORATION  •  LABORATORIES  AND  MANUFACTURING  PLANTS  IN  20  FREE-WORLD  COUNTRIES 
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OlsonT  ook  Long  W  ay 
Around  to  Art  Career 

By  James  L.  Collingg 


If  you  have  seen  E&P’s  “Be¬ 
fore  Fame  and  Fortune”  series 
in  which  syndicated  cartoonists 
present  humorous  self-drawn  in¬ 
terpretations  of  the  jobs  they 
held  before  hitting  the  big  time, 
you  appreciate  how  devious  the 
artistic  route  to  success  often  is. 

Cy  Olson  is  a  charter  member 
of  the  clan.  He  too  went  half 
way  around  the  globe,  jobwise, 
to  get  next  door  to  King  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate  which  this  week 
introduced  him  as  their  newest 
talent.  His  2-column,  daily  gag 
panel,  “Office  Hours,”  starts 
Sept.  14. 

The  artist,  a  46-year-old  bach¬ 
elor  out  of  Coleraine,  Minn., 
has  been  clothing-store  clerk, 
farm  hand  in  North  Dakota, 
waiter  in  a  boardinghouse,  ste¬ 
nographer  for  a  law  firm  and 
court  reporter  while  with  the 
U.  S.  Air  Force. 

“It’s  from  the  last  two  jobs,” 
King  says,  “that  he  draws  back¬ 
ground  for  ‘Office  Hours,’  which 
deals  with  America’s  civilian 
army  of  nine-to-five  white-col¬ 
lar  workers.” 

In  telling  about  his  boyhood, 
Cy  says  he  had  a  passion  for 
drawing  chickens.  It  was  chicken 
after  chicken,  for  reasons  only 
a  psychiatrist  could  explain. 

His  interests  broadened  in 
high  school,  although  his  art 
education  was  limited.  His  in¬ 


structor,  a  lady,  had  had  only  a 
few  private  lessons  in  copying 
calendar-type  art  with  pastels. 

“Naturally,”  he  says,  “there 
were  no  such  things  as  live 
models,  and  I  learned  to  draw 
nudes  by  using  a  Sears,  Roebuck 
catalogue  and  copying  the  fash¬ 
ion  models  in  their  long  winter 
underwear,  leaving  off  the  un¬ 
derwear.” 

His  older  sister  saw  to  it  that 
he  received  a  more  realistic  ap¬ 
proach  to  his  career  by  financing 
his  first  year  of  art  school. 
Eventually  he  attended  the  Los 
Angeles  County  Art  Institute, 
the  Art  Students  League  of  New 
York  and  the  Cartoonists  and 
Illustrators  School,  Manhattan. 

Cy’s  daily  effort  to  come  up 
with  a  good  product  doesn’t 
differ  too  much  from  other  car¬ 
toonists.  He  spends  mornings 
thinking  up  gag  lines,  helped 
by  a  clip  file  on  cartoon  ideas 
and  the  many  magazines  he  sub¬ 
scribes  to.  Afternoons  he  roughs 
out  situations. 

“I  start  with  a  pencil  draw¬ 
ing,”  he  says,  “and  work  a  great 
deal  over  a  light  box  making 
corrections  and  revisions.  When 
I  have  what  I  want  I  trace  the 
cartoon  onto  finish  paper.” 

* 

BAKER  ADDED 

A  gentle  breeze  of  a  lady  soon 
will  have  her  byline  added  to 


Frantic  Fifties ... 

€are  the  night  life  and  social  sector  of  New  York— where 
^  the  alert  reporter  picks  up  inside  international  news 
►  before  it  happens . . .  the  choicest  of  national  tid-bits . . . 
y  informative  items  on  entertainment,  sports,  society, 
actors,  musicians,  boxers,  ballet  dancers,  restaurateurs, 
people  in  the  public  eye  . . . 

Danton  Walker 

has  the  Broadway  beat  — and  often  beats  on  the  news  of  the 
Frantic  Fifties!  With  a  background  of  drama  and  music 
critic,  radio  columnist,  movie  reviewer,  night  club  editor,  he 
scores  on  sources  — knows  the  people  who  know  the  news. 
Walker  has  a  vast  following,  both  metropolitan  and  Main  Street, 
and  his  chatty  column  attracts  regular  and  choice  circulation!  For 
proofs  and  prices,  phone,  wire,  or  write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager . . . 

Chicago  Tribune"J\ew  York  JVetrs 

Wmmf  Xvtrs  BuUMnQ,  Xvtr  Yorh 
Mnc-  Tribune  Tower,  Chtraao 
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Lou  Schneider’s  “Trade  Winds” 
column  (Consolidated  News  Fea¬ 
tures)  . 

She’s  Opal  (Oscar)  Baker, 
who  for  the  past  10  years  has 
been  gathering  business  and 
financial  items  for  Lou.  Her 
age?  “Just  say  I’ve  been  in 
business  news  more  than  20 
years.”  Her  looks?  Ummm  boy, 
wow!  Her  nickname  of  Oscar? 
That  was  given  her  by  the  finan¬ 
cial  and  business  writers. 

Miss  Baker  is  also  a  consult¬ 
ant  to  bankers,  advertising  ex¬ 
ecutives  and  general  business. 
Before  joining  Lou  she  did  ad¬ 
vertising  research  on  the  West 
Coast  and  in  New  York  City. 

“We  feel,”  says  Consolidated, 
“that  she  is  getting  the  recogni¬ 
tion  she  deserves  in  having  her 
name  added  to  the  column.” 

*  *  * 

SCHOOL  SERIES 

Dorothy  H.  Jenkins’  News 
Service  reports  it  has  a  12-part 
series,  “Off  to  School,”  avail¬ 
able  now.  The  author  is  Ann 
Wilson,  a  school  psychologist 
and  mother  of  two.  The  articles 
run  450  words  each  and  cover 
everything  from  “School  is  the 
Child’s  Job”  to  “How  Much  Tele¬ 
vision?”  The  series  deals  with 
every  school  age  from  kinder¬ 
garten  through  high  school. 

«  *  * 

CRIME  SERIES 

Hall  columnist  Sylvia  Porter 
has  written  a  five-parter,  “Mob¬ 
sters  Move  on  Wall  Street,” 
which  names  names,  among 
them  Carmine  Lombardozzi, 
James  Carlton  Graye,  Murray 
Taylor,  ex-cons.  The  syndicate 
says  the  series  is  the  result  of 
exclusive  interviews  with  N.  Y. 
State  Attorney  General  Louis 
J.  Lefkowitz. 

«  «  * 

LIVING  SERIES 

Rex  Barley,  executive  man¬ 
ager,  Times-Mirror  Syndicate, 
writes  he  has  picked  up  Dora 
Albert’s  book,  “Stop  Feeling 
Tired  and  Start  Living,”  for  a 
12-part  serialization,  starting 
Aug.  30.  Publisher  is  Prentice- 
Hall. 

*  *  * 

JOINS  NYHTS 

Harry  Ellis  Jr.,  has  joined 
the  sales  staff  of  the  New  York 

Herald  Tribune  Syndicate.  A 

sales  executive  the  past  six 
years.  Mr.  Ellis  was  once  sales 
manager  of  the  Scan-a-Graver 
division,  Fairchild  Camera  and 
InstiTiment  Corp. 

*  *  * 

LOTTO 

Jack  Lotto,  New  York  news¬ 
paperman  and  publicity  execu¬ 
tive,  has  been  elected  president 
of  Newsfeatures,  Inc.,  a  newly- 
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organized  syndicate  (at  660 
First  Ave.). 

Mr.  Lotto  who  also  heads  his 
own  public  relations  organiza¬ 
tion,  was  associated  with  Inte^  « 
national  News  Service  from 
1941  until  last  summer.  He  said 
he  will  continue  to  write  his 
columns,  “Party  Line”  and  “On 
Your  Guard,”  which  is  distrib¬ 
uted  by  Newsfeatures,  Inc. 

• 

Frank  Godwin  Dies; 
Rusty  Riley,  Artist 

Frank  Godwin,  King  Features 
Syndicate  Cartoonist,  died  Aug, 

5  of  a  heart  attack  at  his  home  f 
in  New  Hope,  Pa.  He  was  69. 

He  had  drawn  the  “Rusty  Riley”  ^ 
strip  for  the  syndicate  since 
1948. 

The  cartoonist  and  illustrator, 
who  once  shared  a  studio  with 
James  Montgomery  Flagg,  the 
artist,  was  bom  in  Washington, 
son  of  the  late  Harry  R.  God¬ 
win,  city  editor  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Star.  He  began  his  career 
as  an  art  apprentice  for  the 
Star. 

Before  doing  “Riley,”  Mr. 
Godwin  drew  the  comic  strip 
“Connie”  for  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  and  he  was  well  known 
for  his  illustrations.  ’ 

• 

George  Steele,  Sr.; 
Former  NAEA  Head 

PUILADELPHU 

George  C.  Steele,  Sr.,  65,  re-  ^ 
tired  advertising  executive  of 
the  Inquirer  and  the  Bulletin, 
died  Aug.  5.  For  the  past  five 
years  he  had  been  in  the  real 
estate  business. 

Mr.  Steele,  who  was  a  past 
president  of  the  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives  Associa¬ 
tion,  began  work  as  a  reporter  i 
in  1912  on  the  Pittston  Gazette. 
After  service  with  the  Marines, 
he  went  into  the  Inquirer’s  ad¬ 
vertising  department.  He  be¬ 
came  advertising  director  and 
business  manager  and  moved  to 
the  Bulletin  in  1947  as  ad  direc¬ 
tor. 

• 

Appliance  Kit  Out 

The  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ^ 
ANPA,  expects  more  than  600 
member  newspapers  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  Nov.  9-21  merchan¬ 
dising  effort  for  appliance  deal¬ 
ers.  A  promotional  kit  for 
“make  your  home  happier  with 
a  new  appliance”  was  mailed  out 
this  week. 

• 

Eric  Ericson  Dies 

Eric  Ericson,  45,  former  car¬ 
toonist  for  King  Features  Syn¬ 
dicate,  died  Aug.  4  of  a  heart 
attack.  He  drew  “Herkirotf 
Fuddle,”  a  daily  strip,  from  19l» 
to  1946. 
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Shaw  Paper  Opens 
New  Plant  to  Public 


Dixon,  Ill. 

The  Dixon  Evening  Telegraph 
celebrated  the  completion  of  its 
first  new  home  in  65  years  by 
holding  a  five-day  open  house 
July  28  through  Aug.  1. 

The  Telegraph  moved  most  of 
its  equipment  into  the  new  plant 
during  the  Memorial  Day  week¬ 
end,  and  published  its  first  edi¬ 
tion  there  June  1,  although  final 
details  were  not  completed  until 
just  prior  to  the  open  house. 

Two-Story  Structure 

The  Telegraph  building  is  a 
two-story  structure.  Because  of 
sloping  terrain,  it  has  a  street 
entrance  to  the  main  floor,  while 
the  lower  level  also  has  a 
ground-level  entrance  at  the  op¬ 
posite  end  of  the  building. 

The  front  is  constructed  of 
black  granite  and  cream  brick 
with  aluminum-framed  Thermo¬ 
pane  windows.  Lending  a  tradi¬ 
tional  note  to  the  modem  front 
are  iron  grills  with  an  oak  leaf 
and  acorn  pattern  which  are  in¬ 
stalled  above  and  below  each  of 
the  six  windows. 

Offices  of  the  co-publishers, 
George  B.,  Ben  T.  and  Robert 
E.  Shaw,  are  located  at  the 
front.  Behind  them  are  the  busi¬ 
ness  office,  including  circulation, 
classified  advertising,  legal  ad¬ 
vertising  and  information  desks. 
Adjacent  to  the  business  office 
are  the  offices  of  the  business 
manager,  Arnold  V.  Lund;  the 
comptroller,  James  J.  Donnellan, 
and  the  auditing  staff. 


dling  of  metal.  As  metal  carts 
are  filled  in  the  composing  room, 
they  are  dumped  into  the  chute 
which  feeds  the  metal  into  a 
three-ton  melting  pot  on  the 
lower  level. 

A  tank,  holding  1,000  pounds 
of  ink,  has  been  installed  in 
the  warehouse  section.  Delivery 
of  ink  is  by  tank  truck,  and  ink 
is  moved  from  the  stationary 
tank  by  pipes  and  hoses  to  the 
two  presses. 

A  chute  moves  page  mats  from 
the  Directomat  machine  in  the 
composing  room  on  the  main 
floor  to  the  stereotype  division 
on  the  lower  level. 

A  dumbwaiter  lift  moves  small 
castings  between  the  floors,  and 
a  freight  elevator  is  used  for 
heavier  metal. 

At  the  rear  of  the  building 
is  a  parking  lot  to  accommodate 
40  autos,  adequate  for  the  news¬ 
paper’s  staff. 

New  Garage 

The  Telegraph,  located  100 
miles  due  west  of  Chicagro,  serves 
a  three-county  area — Lee,  Ogle 
and  Bureau — ^with  10,000  cir¬ 
culation.  For  the  communities 
which  cannot  be  reached  by  fast 
mail  service,  the  Telegraph  oper¬ 
ates  four  motor  routes.  Drivers 
for  these  routes  now  are  able  to 
load  their  station  wagons  in  the 
plant’s  garage,  which  adjoins 
the  mailing  department.  They 
are  thus  protected  from  bad 
weather,  and  in  the  winter  the 
garage  is  heated.  Electrically 
operated  doors  aid  in  rapid 


movement  of  autos  from  the 
garage. 

The  Telegraph  has  been  oper¬ 
ated  by  the  Shaw  family  since 
the  year  the  paper  was  founded 
as  a  weekly.  Benjamin  F.  Shaw 
was  active  in  its  operation  until 
his  death  in  1909.  His  daughter- 
in-law,  Mabel  S.  Shaw,  then  a 
widow,  assumed  control  of  the 
publication  and  introduced  her 
three  sons,  the  present  pub¬ 
lishers,  into  the  business.  Mrs. 
Shaw  died  in  1965. 

The  Telegraph  is  the  home 


‘Hunch’  Call 
Spots  Suspect 
In  Shooting 

By  Joseph  A.  Varilla 

Pittsburgh 

J.  Robert  Shubert  is  a  desk- 
man  at  the  Pittsburgh  bureau  of 
United  Press  International.  But 
that  didn’t  stop  him  from  play¬ 
ing  a  crucial  role  recently  in  the 
capture  of  an  accused  murderer. 

Bob  Shubert,  who  admits  that 
“I  haven’t  done  much  police¬ 
reporting,”  w'as  making  a  rou¬ 
tine  police  check  to  break  the 
monotony  of  an  overnight  trick. 
On  one  call,  a  detective  told  him 
that  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Geiger  had  been  picked  up  in 
Marion,  Ohio,  on  a  drunken 
driving  charge. 

The  veteran  newsman  recalled 
that  a  Geiger  was  w’anted  for 
murder  in  Irwin,  near  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  for  the  shooting  of  his 
former  father-in-law.  On  a 
hunch,  he  called  Marion  police. 


Air-Conditioned 


The  editorial  room  with  a  staff 
of  seven  and  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  with  six  are  located 
midway  in  the  building.  Both 
adjoin  the  composing  room  w’hich 
occupies  the  back  third  of  the 
main  floor. 

The  press  room  and  mailing 
^  department  are  situated  on  the 
lower  level,  which  includes  ware¬ 
house  facilities  for  about  five 
carloads  of  newsprint. 

The  entire  main  floor  is  cooled 
^th  40  tons  of  air  conditioning. 
A  20-ton  unit  serves  the  com¬ 
posing  room,  and  two  smaller 
onits  cool  the  offices  and  execu¬ 
tive  suites. 

The  press  room  houses  two 
Duplex  Tubular  presses — a  24- 
Page  black-and-w'hite  and  a  16- 
Page  four-color  press. 

.  Mechanical  features  of  the 
I  include  a  metal  chute 

I  h®tween  the  two  floors  which 
I  eluninates  all  unnecessary  han- 

IEDITOR  6i  PUBLISHER 


Directomat  in  Dixon  Telegraph's  composing  room  attracts  attention  of 
co-publishers  and  business  manager  as  they  inspect  new  publishing 
plant.  Left  to  right,  Robert  E.  Shaw,  Arnold  V.  Lund,  Ben  T.  Shaw  and 
George  B.  Shaw.  The  Shaw  brothers  are  co-publishers  and  Mr.  Lund  is 
business  manager  of  the  Telegraph. 
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office  for  the  Shaw  group  of 
seven  newspapers.  Others  are 
the  Morris  (Ill.)  Daily  HeraM, 
Woodstock  (Ill.)  Sentinel,  Mc¬ 
Henry  (Ill.)  Plain  Dealer,  New¬ 
ton  (Iowa)  Daily  News,  Creston 
(Iowa)  News  Advertiser  and 
Webster  City  (Iowa)  Freeman 
Journal.  The  family  also  oper¬ 
ates  the  Dixon  Publishing  Co.,  a 
firm  which  produces  advertising 
material  and  industrial  and  sub¬ 
urban  newspapers  for  firms 
throughout  the  Midw'est. 


The  telephone  conversation 
went  something  like  this: 

Shubert:  “Are  you  holding  a 
fella  by  the  name  of  Geiger?” 

Police  sergeant:  “Yes.” 

Shubert:  “George  Patrick  Gei¬ 
ger,  27?” 

Police  sergeant:  “Yes.” 

Shubert:  “Was  he  driving  a 
1949  green  Chevy  with  license 
T-9C5734?” 

Police  sergeant:  “Yes,  how 
did  you  .  .  .  ?” 

Shubert:  “What’s  the 
charge?” 

Police  sergeant:  “Dnanken 
driving  and  driving  without  a 
license.” 

Shubert:  “Well  you  better 
add  another  one — murder.” 

The  officer  said  later  that  he 
almost  fell  out  of  his  chair. 

But  the  curious  part  about 
the  episode  is  that  Mr.  Shubert 
never  included  his  own  role  in 
the  piece  he  wrote  about  the 
gunman’s  capture.  The  name,  J. 
Robert  Shubert,  or  his  phone 
call  weren’t  introduced  into  UPI 
dispatches  from  Pittsburgh  until 
the  day  side  staff  arrived.  It  was 
then  included  in  the  stories  for 
the  day  wires  as  well  as  in  a 
separate  sidebar. 

Mr.  Shubert,  who  has  been  a 
Unipresser  for  almost  25  years 
and  once  managed  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  bureau,  explained  why  he 
didn’t  use  it: 

“I  think  a  newspaperman’s 
job  is  to  report  the  news,  not 
make  it.” 

And  for  this  newsman,  there 
has  been  a  lot  of  reporting 
crammed  into  his  life.  He  was 
bom  into  a  newspaper  family, 
and  never  held  any  other  job. 

Most  of  his  long  tenure  with 
UPI  has  been  spent  in  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  bureau,  where  over  the 
years  he  has  become  almost  an 
authority  on  the  steel  industry. 

A  cub  reporter  once  asked 
him  if  he  didn’t  sometimes  get 
bored  doing  the  large  amount  of 
rewrite  that  a  wire  service 
staffer  must  do. 

“Hell,  no,”  he  replied.  “When 
big  news  is  breaking  we  staff  it. 
I  think  that  covering  a  police 
beat  would  bore  me  to  tears.” 

Except,  of  course,  when  he’s 
sitting  at  his  desk  putting  the 
finger  on  a  murderer. 
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Your  Health 

{Continued  from  page  13) 

ten-upted.  He  has  to  expect  to 
work  long  hours  when  the  job 
demands  it.  Well,  newspaper 
men  have  lousy  hours,  too. 

If  a  man  doesn’t  want  to  be 
awakened  at  night,  or  be  asked 
to  work  long  hours  on  occasion, 
and  miss  meals,  he’d  better  not 
be  either  a  doctor  or  newspaper 
man. 

But  he  must  learn,  if  he  goes 
into  either  of  these  professions, 
that  a  pattern  of  regular  hours, 
except  for  the  exceptions,  is  a 
necessity. 

If  you  must  lose  a  lot  of 
sleep  at  times,  you  can  do  it 
wthout  wrecking  your  health. 
This  I  know  from  my  own  days 
as  an  intern.  But  you  have  to 
make  up  for  that  lost  rest. 

At  the  age  of  about  half  a 
century,  I  know  that  the  true 
idiot  of  this  world  is  the  fellow 
who  thinks,  because  he  can  miss 
one  night’s  sleep  without  too 
much  trouble,  he  can  do  it  thi-ee 
nights  a  week. 

Recreation  Essential 

Whether  you  work  days  or 
nights  isn’t  important.  Which¬ 
ever  it  is,  establish  a  pattern  of 
sleeping.  If  it  >  is  interrupted. 
I’m  sorry — and  I  sympathize. 
But  establish  the  pattern  that 
sur\ives  in  spite  of  the  excep¬ 
tions.  Get  your  rest! 

(5)  —  Recreation.  Let’s  be 
pedantic.  Recreation  means  just 
what  it  says:  Re-creation.  After 
wakefulness,  sleep.  After  using 
up  energy,  eat.  After  tension 
and  stress,  relax.  After  work, 
play. 

All  work  and  no  play  makes 
Jack  a  dull  boy,  and  all  play  and 
no  work  makes  a  playboy,  but 
that’s  all.  But  in  the  newspaper 
business,  you  needn’t  worry 
about  being  forced  into  the  role 
of  playboy. 

(6)  —  Meeting  stress.  This 
overlaps  the  preceding  item,  but 
desenes  special  thought  of  its 
own. 

Stress,  so  much  talked-about 
and  so  little  understod,  is  a  curi¬ 
ous  thing.  Stress  isn’t  necessari¬ 
ly  bad.  Without  stress  you 
might  turn  into  a  wonderful 
oyster  or  turnip,  but  not  much 
of  a  man. 

Call  it  “stress,”  or  “emer¬ 
gency,”  or  “deadline,”  or  what¬ 
ever.  We  all  know  that  when 
we  have  to,  we  can  do  more  than 
we  can  do  without  that  pres¬ 
sure. 

Stress  Ishn't  Bad 

Stress  isn’t  bad.  It  is  good. 
I’ve  seen  city  hall  reporters 
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seem  to  doze  through  a  city 
council  meeting — but  suddenly 
come  instantly  awake  when 
something  newsworthy  came  up. 
That  sort  of  alternate  relaxing 
and  steel-spring  alertness  is 
fine.  That  kind  of  stress  isn’t 
what  causes  ulcers. 

Stress  with  a  purpose  is  good 
for  us.  Stress  without  a  purpose 
— jitters,  worry,  anxiety,  or 
fretting  about  things  you  can’t 
help — that,  I  think,  is  the  kind 
of  “false  stress”  that  contrib¬ 
utes  to  ulcers,  bad  hearts,  bad 
nerves,  bad  everything. 

Don’t  stew  about  things,  but 
don’t  worry  about  the  stress 
that  has  a  purpose. 

Watch  Out  for  .Alcohol 

(7)  —  Alcohol.  Twenty  or  30 
years  ago  it  was  still  accepted 
that  a  newspaper  man  was  “sup¬ 
posed”  to  be  a  hard-drinking 
genius.  The  notion,  in  ragtag 
fashion,  still  persists — see  mov¬ 
ies  and  TV. 

But  let’s  get  down  to  facts. 
Nobody  gets  so  many  “free” 
drinks,  so  many  “free”  cock¬ 
tail  parties,  so  many  “free” 
lunches  as  a  newspaper  man. 
People  (I’ve  learned  this  from 
my  news  friends)  have  a  notion 
that  inviting  a  newspaper  man 
to  go  to  a  luncheon  or  dinner  is 
a  big  treat  to  a  reporter. 

These  people  don’t  know  how 
many  lunches  and  dinners  a 
news  man  has  to  go  to!  I  know 
plenty  of  good  friends  who,  if 
they  have  to  cover  a  dinner 
speech,  would  much  rather  buy 
their  own  dinners,  and  arrive 
just  in  time  to  hear  the  speaker. 

Being,  and  having  been,  a  vic¬ 
tim  of  the  luncheon-and-dinner 
circuit  myself,  I  know  what  they 
mean. 

Some  are  Ruined 

Anyway,  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  exposes  young  men  to  a 
lot  of  alcohol.  Some  succumb  to 
it.  Some  see  through  it.  Some 
indulge  and  then  get  over  it. 
Unhappily,  in  the  boredom  of 
the  cocktail  party  circuit,  some 
use  the  “free”  drinks  as  an 
anesthetic,  to  dull  the  impact  of 
publicity  hounds,  press  agents 
and  space  grabbers. 

Not  illogically,  some  of  the 
sharpest,  most  sensitive  minds 
in  the  business  resort  to  this 
86-proof  anesthesia  just  to  make 
affairs  more  bearable. 

Some  are  ruined  by  it.  Others 
recognize  what  is  happening 
and  quit  using  alsohol  in  that 
fashion.  A  very  large  number  of 
the  best  newsmen  I  know  have 
gone  through  this  phase,  and  a 
goodly  number  have  joined  Al¬ 
coholics  Anonymous,  or  just  set 
up  private,  individual  rules 
about  how  much  they  will  drink, 
and  when  and  where. 


Alcohol  dulls  the  mind 


Medically,  alcohol  is  a  seda¬ 
tive.  It  suppresses,  and  dulls 
things.  But  why  go  on?  Those 
who  have  been  through  the  mill 
know  exactly  what  I  mean. 
Those  who  don’t  will  have  to 
learn  for  themselves. 

(8)  —  Air.  No  long  harangue 
on  this.  But  air,  along  with 
food,  sleep  and  exercise,  is  a 
fundamental.  Cities,  and  news¬ 
paper  offices,  aren’t  over-sup¬ 
plied  with  fresh  air  and  sun¬ 
shine.  So  you’ll  have  to  figure 
a  way  to  get  your  share  of  both. 
Maybe  you  can’t  avoid  smoke- 
filled  rooms.  However,  Dr.  Sew¬ 
ard  E.  Miller,  not  long  ago  of 
the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service, 
and  now  at  the  University  of 
Michigan,  has  pointed  out  that 
people  driving  in  closed  cars, 
and  smoking  quite  a  lot,  can 
very  easily  get  enough  carbon 
monoxide  to  make  a  distinct 
difference  in  their  driving  alert¬ 
ness.  I  told  you  these  rules 
might  overlap.  So  see  Item  1. 

Eat  Le«s  After  25 

(9)  —  Weight.  When  you’re 
my  age,  son,  you’ll  learn  that 
the  better  you  control  your 
weight,  the  better  you’ll  feel. 

Some  of  us  are  naturally  thin, 
and  some  of  us  aren’t  that  lucky. 

Remember  this,  in  particular: 
After  about  the  age  of  25,  you 
will  progressively  need  just  a 
little  less  food  to  supply  your 
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daily  calorie  requirements.  If 
you  eat  the  same  amount,  disre¬ 
garding  this  fact,  you’ll  gradu¬ 
ally  pack  on  some  extra  pounds. 

If  you  want  proof  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  poundage,  just  ap¬ 
ply  for  some  life  insurance. 

(10)  —  Mental  health.  I  wish 
there  could  be  some  short,  sim¬ 
ple  formula  for  this.  Like  get¬ 
ting  your  daily  calcium,  or  swal¬ 
lowing  a  pill.  But  there  isn’t. 

The  main  ingredients  of  men¬ 
tal  health  seem  to  be  such  things 
as  a  clear  conscience;  a  lot  of 
work  and  adequate  rest;  taking 
everything  in  moderation  over 
the  long  pull;  not  getting  ob¬ 
sessed  with  any  particular  thing, 
realizing  that  things  balance  off 
if  you’ll  let  them. 

There’s  no  doubt  at  all  in  my 
mind  that  I’ve  omitted  some 
vital  qualities,  but  it  doesn’t  dis¬ 
turb  me  too  much,  because  no¬ 
body  has  yet  been  able  to  write 
a  formula  for  mental  health. 

Even  Albert  Einstein  would 
agree,  I  imagine,  that  his  fa¬ 
mous  E  =  MC2  formula,  which 
led  eventually  to  atomic  energy 
plants,  was  easy  compared  to 
evolving  a  formula  to  assure 
healthy  emotions. 

Still,  I  think  the  heart  of  it 
lies  in  accepting  life  the  way  it 
is,  and  then  doing  the  best  you 
can,  rather  than  setting  your 
heart  on  making  life  into  some¬ 
thing  entirely  different. 

Einolional  Problem 

We’ve  all  seen  emotional  prob¬ 
lems  that  developed  because  a 
youngster  was  forced  into  be¬ 
lieving  that  he  “ought”  to  be  a 
lawyer,  or  business  man  or  en¬ 
gineer.  Or  even  a  doctor  or  an 
editor. 

I  have  seen  relatively  little 
mental  illness  among  newspaper 
people,  perhaps  two  or  three 
cases  here  and  there. 

But  one  case  clings  in  my 
mind.  He  wms  a  young  felloe 
whose  older  brother  had  made 
quite  a  name  for  himself  as  a 
reporter.  The  younger  lad 
wasn’t  bad,  but  he  didn’t  have 
the  knack.  Perhaps  at  heart  he 
didn’t  have  a  love  for  the  work. 

One  day  he  cracked  up.  PW" 
pie  on  the  paper  found  his  pock¬ 
ets  and  his  desk  full  of  rambling 
notes  about  a  vast,  imaginary 
plot  of  worldwide  extent. 

It  seemed  to  them  that  he  W 
simply  become  so  obsessed  with 
the  idea  of  achieving  the  world’s 
greatest  scoop  that  he  complete¬ 
ly  lost  sight  of  the  things  he 
COULD  do. 

He  spent  a  few  months  in  * 
mental  hospital  and,  I  am  happy 
to  report,  went  to  work  for J 
large  department  store,  liked 
merchandising,  and  made  > 
thorough  success  of  both  his  joh 
and  his  life. 
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WASHINGTON  FOCUS 


By  James  J.  Butler 

SCOOPED?  NOT  REALLY! 

Washington 

United  States  media  were 
scooped  by  TASS  on  the  story 
of  Eisenhower-Khrushchev  ex¬ 
change  visits. 

While  correspondents  were 
hearing  the  official  announce¬ 
ment  at  a  hurriedly-called  Presi¬ 
dential  press  conference  on  Mon¬ 
day,  association  wires  were  car¬ 
rying  the  story  based  on  a  TASS 
broadcast  heard  in  London  and 
transmitted  from  that  point. 

Secretary  James  C.  Hagerty 
used  telephone  and  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  ticker  wires  to  mes¬ 
sage  the  fact  that  the  President 
would  meet  the  press  at  10:30 
Monday  morning.  That  the  So¬ 
viet  Premier  had  been  invited  to 
the  United  States  came  as  no 
surprise  to  the  newsmen  after 
the  barrage  of  invitation  talk 
stemming  from  the  Nixon  visit 
to  Russia.  Even  the  approximate 
date  —  in  September  —  had 
been  mentioned  in  morning  pa¬ 
per  stories. 

The  President’s  plan  to  confer 
in  London  with  Gen.  Charles  de 
Gaulle  and  Prime  Minister  Mac¬ 
millan,  and  to  visit  Moscow 
later  this  year  was  the  top  of 
the  story  disclosed  at  the  press 
conference. 

To  correspondents  who  com¬ 
plained  that  the  new’s  break  had 


not  been  synchronized  in  all 
world  capitals,  Mr.  Hagerty 
suggested  there  is  a  distinction 
between  a  Presidential  state¬ 
ment  and  a  news  association  re¬ 
port.  He  did  not  consider  that 
American  newsmen  had  been 
scooped  in  the  true  sense. 

«  * 

PRESS  BIAS 

Rep.  Cleveland  M.  Bailey, 
West  Virginia  Democrat,  whose 
autobiography  in  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Directory  says  he  was 
“Associated  Press  editor  of  the 
Clarksburg  (W.  Va.)  Exponent" 
before  he  went  into  politics, 
wants  ASNE  or  some  other  pub¬ 
lishing  group  to  establish  a 
board  of  review  to  which  read¬ 
ers  might  carry  protests  against 
“one-sided  coverage  of  news.” 

Mr.  Bailey’s  complaint  is  di¬ 
rected  particularly  at  what  he 
sees  as  inequality  in  newspaper 
“play”  on  the  free  trade  issue. 
He  explained  in  a  floor  speech: 
“I  recall  a  number  of  instances 
on  this  floor  when  a  dozen  to  a 
score  of  members  attacked 
sharply  the  administration  of 
the  trade  agreements  program. 
The  press  hardly  gave  an  echo. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  a 
strong  supporter  of  the  program 
spoke  on  the  subject,  whether 
he  was  a  Federal  official  or  a 
businessman,  the  press  would 


carry  full  accounts  of  the  state¬ 
ments  or  speeches.  The  press 
bias  was  indeed  so  notorious 
that  it  almost  become  accepted 
just  as  bad  weather  is  accepted 
because  you  cannot  do  anything 
about  it.” 

Congressman  Bailey  placed  in 
the  Congressional  Record, 
sharply-worded  correspondence 
between  Chairman  O.  R.  Strack- 
bein  of  the  Nationwide  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Import-Export  Policy, 
and  J.  R.  Wiggins,  ASNE  Presi¬ 
dent.  Strackbein  complained  that 
the  society  of  editors  does  not 
have  a  committee  for  review  of 
bias  charges.  In  a  typical  pas¬ 
sage  he  told  Wiggins:  “If  the 
press  does  not  have  a  commit¬ 
tee,  whether  formal  or  not,  to 
which  serious  charges  of  mal¬ 
practice  or  nonfeasance  can  be 
brought,  that  fact  of  itself  con¬ 
victs  it  of  arrogance  and  self- 
serving  practice  that  could  not 
stand  up  in  a  democracy  in  any 
other  field  of  human  endeavor. 
...  If  ASNE  does  not  have  a 
committee  of  the  kind  envisioned 
in  my  inquiry  it  had  better  set 
one  up  if  it  aspires  to  be  any¬ 
thing  other  than  a  social  frater¬ 
nity.  I  still  believe  that  it  must 
have  such  a  committee  and  if  I 
cannot  get  the  names  from  you, 
I  shall  of  course  have  to  make 
inquiry  elsewhere.” 

Editor  Wiggins  assured 
Strackbein  newspaper  perform¬ 
ance  does  not  go  un-judged.  He 


wrote:  “The  people  who  read 
and  buy  the  newspapers  are  the 
ultimate  judge  of  them,  and  it 
has  been  hitherto  thought  under 
our  free  system  of  government, 
that  there  is  no  other  fit  judge.” 

Congressman  Bailey  took  the 
Strackbein-Wiggins  controversy 
as  the  text  for  a  45-minute 
speech  in  which  he  deplored  the 
lack  of  a  system  of  appeal  avail¬ 
able  to  any  who  feels  his  side 
of  a  public  qifestion  is  not  being 
adequately  presented  by  the 
press. 

The  Congressman’s  speech 
was  predicated,  he  said,  on  the 
biased  coverage  given  the  trade 
agreements  debate  which  took 
place  Feb.  24  —  more  than  five 
months  before  he  took  the  floor 
to  register  his  protest.  In  the 
interim,  Strackbein  initiated  the 
suggestion  for  a  committee  on 
appeals. 

• 

Moran  Heads  Drive 
On  Regfiowal  Eeonomy 

Scranton,  Pa. 

Thomas  L.  Moran,  general 
manager  of  the  Scranton  Times, 
has  b^n  designated  chairman  of 
a  Special  Regional  Economic 
Mission  for  northeastern  Penn¬ 
sylvania  which  was  established 
to  coordinate  an  “upgrading  of 
the  regional  economy.” 

Several  newspaper  executives 
are  members  of  this  group.  They 
include:  John  Hourigan,  Wilkes- 
fiarre  Record  and  Times-Leader; 
Frank  Walser  Jr.,  Hazleton 
Plain  Speaker  and  Sentinel; 
Horace  Heller,  Stroudsburg 
Record,  and  Thomas  A.  Davis, 
Pottsville  Republican. 


Tax  Ruling  Is  Made  On  Joint  Operation 


Washington 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service 
says  it  may  not  hold  true  in  all 
cases  but  in  one  recently  settled 
at  the  administrative  level  it 
was  held  that  the  printing  and 
business  operations  of  a  com¬ 
pany  jointly  owned  by  two  news¬ 
papers  is  a  separate  corpora¬ 
tion,  not  an  agent  of  the  owners. 

IRS  explained  the  situation  in 
a  declaratory  opinion  which  does 
not  disclose  the  names  of  the 
newspapers  affected.  That  in¬ 
formation  is  withheld  in  cases 
where  the  issue  does  not  proceed 
to  litigation. 

The  ruling  has  important  fed¬ 
eral  tax  implications:  the  news¬ 
paper  publishing  company  was 
held  to  be  tax  income-producing, 
and  shares  liability  with  the  two 
newspapers  on  the  basis  of  the 
particular  facts  involved.  The 
Supreme  Court  held  in  a  case 
which  IRS  considers  to  be  per¬ 
suasive,  if  not  in  fact  control¬ 
ling,  that  a  determination  of 
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whether  amounts  received  by  a 
corporation  were  its  own  income 
or  the  income  of  owners-princi- 
pals  would  largely  be  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  fact  upon  which  it  is 
inappropriate  to  rule  prior  to 
examination  of  the  circum¬ 
stances  in  the  given  situation. 

‘Facts  of  a  Given  Situation’ 

The  “facts  of  a  given  situa¬ 
tion”  were  quick  to  arise:  Cor¬ 
poration  M,  an  evening  newspa¬ 
per  company,  and  Corporation 
N,  a  morning  newspaper  com¬ 
pany,  operated  in  the  same  local¬ 
ity  for  many  years.  The  officers 
and  directors  of  each  are  sepa¬ 
rate  and  distinct.  The  newspa¬ 
per  companies  organized  0  Cor¬ 
poration  for  the  purpose  of  man¬ 
aging,  operating,  and  integrat¬ 
ing  the  mechanical,  circulation, 
advertising,  administrative,  pro¬ 
motion  and  maintenance  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  two  papers,  and 
to  print  both.  The  capital  stock 
of  O  Corporation  consists  of 
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common  with  no  par  value,  two- 
thirds  owned  by  M  and  one-third 
by  N. 

The  contract  describes  O  as 
agent  of  the  two  owners.  It 
has  three  directors,  two  named 
by  M  and  one  by  N.  Each  news¬ 
paper  provided  part  of  the 
working  capital  of  O  and  made 
available  land  and  buildings 
for  the  operations,  but  retained 
title  to  both  the  money  and  the 
real  estate  and  each  receives 
rental  based  on  the  appraised 
value  of  its  property  in  use. 

Each  newspaper  company 
manages  and  operates  the  news 
and  editorial  departments  of  its 
publication. 

0  Corporation  collects  all  re¬ 
ceipts  and  income  from  adver¬ 
tising  and  circulation  depart¬ 
ments  of  each  paper,  pays  all 
the  rent,  real  and  personal  prop¬ 
erty  taxes  levied  against  the 
property  used  in  the  dual  opera¬ 
tion,  and  all  utility  and  heating 
bills,  maintenance  and  repair 


expenses,  and  supply  bills. 

O  Corporation  filed  a  Federal 
income  tax  return  showing  no 
income  or  expense.  A  partner¬ 
ship  information  return  also 
was  filed  by  0  showing  distribu¬ 
tion  of  receipts,  two-thirds  to  M 
and  one-third  to  N. 

Such  distribution,  IRS  said,  is 
not  a  normal  agent  activity  but 
is  completely  compatible  with  a 
corporation-stockholder  relation¬ 
ship. 

"rhe  tax  agency  said  further 
that  all  three  corporations  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  creation  of  in¬ 
come  and  ruled:  “Thus,  the  ag¬ 
gregate  income  derived  from  the 
operation  of  the  newspapers  is 
considered  to  be  partly  attribu¬ 
table  to,  and  reportable  by,  each 
of  the  three  corporations.  How¬ 
ever,  the  amount  of  income  at¬ 
tributable  to  each  such  corpora¬ 
tion  must  be  determined  on  the 
basis  of  the  particular  factual 
situation  existing  with  respect 
to  each  taxable  year.” 


Photogs  Give  I 
Mrs.  Carter 
M.P.  Degree  | 

Los  Angeles  j 
Carolyn  McKenzie  Carter  be¬ 
came  the  first  woman  to  receive 
a  Master  of  Photography  degree 
in  industrial  photography  during 
the  68th  annual  convention  of 
the  Professional  Photographers 
of  America  here  July  25-31. 

Graduating  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Georgia  in  1940,  Mrs. 
Carter  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Atlanta  Constitution,  This  was 
the  beginning  of  a  15-year  ca¬ 
reer  which  included  Sunday 
magazine  pictorial  and  color 
work  for  the  Constitution  and 
the  Atlanta  Journal. 

Four  years  ago  she  joined  the 
Coca-Cola  Bottling  Co.  as  a  pho¬ 
tographer  and  associate  editor 
of  the  company’s  house  journal. 

Mrs.  Carter  has  lectured  at 
the  Kent  State  University  Short 
Course  in  Photography,  and  is 
currently  an  instructor  in  pho¬ 
tography  in  the  Atlanta  Art 
Institute’s  night  school.  Her 
husband,  Don  Carter,  is  a  staff 
executive  on  the  Wall  Street 
Journal. 

Other  women  photographers 
receiving  special  awards  for 
their  accomplishments  included 
Margaret  Bourke-White,  Ruth 
Orkin.  Berenice  Abbott,  Suzanne 
Szasz,  Tana  Hoban,  Esther 
Bubley,  Dorthea  Lange,  Con¬ 
stance  Bannister  and  Bunny 
Yeager. 

Lisa  Larsen,  globe-girdling 
photo-joumalist  who  died  earlier 
this  year,  was  given  a  post¬ 
humous  citation  for  her  out¬ 
standing  work. 

Another  woman  photographer 
cited  for  her  work  was  Carol 
Foster,  a  Nashua,  N.  H.  house¬ 
wife,  who  acted  as  an  under¬ 
cover  agent  for  the  FBI. 
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By  Roy  H.  Copperud 


The  Geographical  Fetish 

One  aspect  of  what  Fowler  called  elegant  variation 
might  be  described  as  the  geographical  fetish,  since  it 
requires  that  the  second  reference  to  a  place  be  in  the 
form  of  a  geographical  description.  In  California,  under 
these  ground  i-ules,  it  is  permissible  to  name  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  once,  but  the  second  time  it  is  mentioned  it  must 
become  the  northern  city. 

Other  samples  of  this  kind  of  thing:  “The  caravan 
plans  a  dinner  in  Podunk  and  an  overnight  stop  in  the 
Razorback  County  city”  and  “A  three-day  international 
convention  opened  today  in  Nagasaki  on  the  anniversary 
of  the  atom-bombing  of  the  southern  Japanese  city.” 

There  is  something  to  be  said  for  this  practice.  It 
conveys  information  to  the  reader  about  the  location  of 
the  place  named,  in  the  event  he  happens  not  to  know 
where  it  is.  But  there  is  also  something  to  be  said 
against  the  practice,  namely,  that  it’s  an  asinine  way 
to  write.  Desirable  information  about  locale  or  anything 
else  should  be  offered  for  its  own  sake,  and  not  made  a 
device  to  avoid  naming  the  place  again. 

From  mapmaking,  the  fashioners  of  this  kind  of  prose 
often  graduate  to  zoological  classification:  “Children 
who  want  to  enter  a  frog  in  the  contest  may  pick  up 
an  amphibian  at  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  office.”  Here 
pearls  of  another  branch  of  knowledge  are  being  cast 
before  readers,  but  they  probably  will  not  appreciate 
it,  the  swine.  But  as  a  swine-lover,  I  will  defend  them 
if  they  prefer  an  overnight  stop  there  to  an  overnight 
stop  in  the  Razorback  County  city,  or  may  pick  one  xtp 
to  may  pick  up  an  amphibian. 

The  printed  word  is  a  powerful  educatiye  force,  but 
it  is  questionable  whether  calling  an  oyster  a  bivalve, 
an  elephant  a  pachyderm,  a  dog  a  canine,  gold  the  yellow 
metal,  legislators  .solons,  or  professors  sai'ants  has  con¬ 
tributed  anything  worthwhile  to  public  uplift. 

“A  search  for  a  mountain  lion  wms  abandoned  when 
no  sign  of  such  a  carnivore  was  found.”  Such  a  carnivore 
is  pompously  stupid  for  such  an  animal  or  even  one. 
Here  are  some  other  latter-day  examples  of  elegant 
variation:  simian  for  monkey,  jurist  for  judge,  bovine 
for  cow,  feline  for  cat,  quadruped  for  any  four-legged 
animal,  equine  for  horse,  optic  for  eye,  tome  for  book, 
white  stuff  for  snorv. 


Wayward  Words 


Some  time  ago,  after  I  had  commented  on  the  divergent 
practice  in  the  use  of  the  with  Congress,  Alexander 
Sloan  of  the  Newark  News  kindly  called  my  attention 
to  some  interesting  comments  that  appear  in  the  intro¬ 
duction  to  The  President,  Office  and  Powers,  by  Edward 
S.  Corw'in. 

Professor  Corwin  noted  that  the  Constitution  says 
the  Congress  26  times  and  Congress  only  five  times. 
Although  the  Congress  established  by  the  Constitution 
was  the  last  of  a  succession  of  Congresses,  “no  sooner 
did  the  Constitution  go  into  operation  than  the  term 
the  Congress  was  scrapped  by  all  and  sundry.”  Wash¬ 
ington,  Jefferson,  Lincoln,  and  Chief  Justice  Marshall, 
among  others,  all  said  Congress. 

Professor  Corwin  attributed  the  recent  reversion  to  the 
archaic  expression,  “to  which  Presidents  Truman  and 
Eisenhower  and  Chief  Justice  Warren  have  all  suc¬ 
cumbed.”  to  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  “who  was  never 
disinclined  to  resort  to  the  bizarre  when  it  was  calcu¬ 
lated  to  focus  attention  on  himself;  besides,  FDR  may 
have  reckoned  that  his  pious  revival  of  the  original 
expression  ought  to  stop  the  mouths  of  the  critics  of 
his  Coui’t-Packing  Plan.” 
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Sunday  Magazine 
Editor  Is  Named 


Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Several  changes  in  the  staff 
I  of  the  Arkansas  Gazette  have 
I  been  announced  by  Managing 
I  Editor  A.  R.  Nelson. 

I  Charles  T.  Davis  Jr.,  an  edi- 
i  torial  writer,  has  been  named 
I  editor  of  the  Sunday  Magazine 
I  to  succeed  Gene  Fretz,  who  re- 
j  signed.  Succeeding  Mr.  Davis  as 
I  an  editorial  writer  is  Charles 
I  Allbright,  who  has  written  a 
I  daily  column.  Charles  Portis, 

I  who  has  been  a  reporter,  sue- 
I  ceeded  Mr.  Allbright  as  a  col- 
I  umnist. 

I  George  H.  Stroud,  who  has 
I  been  news  editor,  was  named 
I  Sunday  editor  and  was  succeeded 
I  as  news  editor  by  Robert  R. 

I  Douglas,  who  was  telegraph  edi- 
I  tor.  Succeeding  Mr.  Douglas  as 
I  telegraph  editor  was  M.  P. 

1  Carithers,  formerly  assistant 
I  state  editor. 

i  Bill  Rutherford  was  named  to 
g  succeed  Mr.  Carithers  as  assist- 
B  ant  state  editor,  and  Leroy 
i  Donald  Jr.,  formerly  of  the  £1 
1  Dorado  (Ark.)  News,  succeeded 
m  Mr.  Rutherford  as  a  state  desk 
I  assistant. 

B  George  Clark,  formerly  of  the 
B  Gazette  staff  and  more  recently 
5  managing  editor  of  the  Para- 
P  gould  (Ark.)  Daily  Press,  has 
M  returned  to  the  Gazette  as  a 
J  copyreader,  succeeding  Charles 
I  Burkhart,  who  resigned, 
g  Gene  Fretz  has  joined  W.  .4. 
S  (Lefty)  Hawkins  in  establishing 
g  a  public  relations  and  adver- 
g  tising  practice.  Before  joining 
1  the  Gazette,  he  was  with  the 
S  Tulsa  (Okla.)  Daily  World,  the 
S  Portland  Oregonian,  the  Knox- 
1  ville  (Tenn.)  News-Sentinel  and 
S  the  Knoxville  Journal. 

I  • 

1  Mary  Bostwick,  Ace 
I  Reporter,  Dies 

§  Indianapolis 

1  Mary  E.  Bostwick,  a  member 
a  of  the  Indianapolis  Star  staff 
g  for  45  years,  died  July  29,  at 
1  the  age  of  73.  She  had  been  ill 
1  since  January,  1950,  when  she 
S  suffered  a  back  injury, 
g  In  her  earlier  years  in  Indian- 
g  apolis  she  earned  fame  as  a 
1  stunt  reporter  and  as  a  feature 
B  writer.  Later  the  “Last  Page 
S  Lyric,”  a  sometimes  whimsical 
g  sarcastic  review  of  a  news  event 
g  in  rhyme,  was  a  popular  feature 
S  with  Star  readers.  Until  the 
B  last  five  years,  the  sprightly 
5  woman  reporter  was  a  familiar 
1  figure  at  most  of  the  state’s  out- 
I  standing  murder  trials. 

^  Miss  Bostwick  began  news- 
g  paper  work  on  the  Denver 
imil  (Colo.)  Post  in  1903. 
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PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

Maine  Sardine  Group 
Aims  at  Loeal  Ads 

Local  newspaper  advertising  ished  to  newspaper  food  pages, 
springing  from  in-store  promo-  PC&A  was  established  Nov. 
tions  is  in  the  picture  of  the  15,  1958  by  Mr.  Palmer  and  Mr. 
Maine  Sardine  Council’s  new  fall  Codella.  Mr.  Palmer  had  re- 
PR  program.  signed  as  vicepresident  at  the 

The  council  this  week  switched  G.  M.  Basford  Company,  and 
its  $100,000  a  year  (minimum)  Mr.  Codella  was  account  group 
public  relations  account  from  manager  in  the  pr  department  of 
Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Os-  that  agency, 
bom  to  Palmer,  Codella  &  As-  The  partners  set  up  a  one- 
sociates,  effective  Sept.  1.  room  office  in  the  Hotel  Chat- 

“There  will  be  a  number  of  ham.  New  York.  After  nine 
promotions  of  a  spectacular  na-  months,  billings  have  topped 
ture,”  Richard  E.  Reed  executive  $2,000,000  a  year.  One  floor  of 
secretary  of  the  council,  said,  offices  will  expand  soon  to  two  at 
Maine  sardines  have  national  420  Madison  Ave.  Staff  now 
distribution.  Council  headquar-  numbering  16  will  jump  to  20 


ters  is  at  Augusta,  Me. 

How  PC&A  got  the  account 


in  the  fall. 

Other  clients  include  the 


makes  an  interesting  story.  The  Stainless  &  Strip  Division,  Jones 
council  placed  a  blind  ad  in  the  &  Laughlin  Steel  Corp.;  Aeronca 
New  York  Times  classified  sec-  Mfg.  Corp.,  aircraft  components; 
tion  last  April.  By  Inquiry  in  the  the  Porcelain  Enamel  Institute; 
trade  (not  the  newspaper)  the  and  Morlin  Co.,  office  supply  firm 
pr  firm  discovered  the  source,  introducing  a  new  toy  this  fall, 
and  placed  a  half-page  ad  in  *  *  • 

the  Augusta  (Me.)  Kennebec  ROCKEFELLER 

Journal.  Copy  answei’ed  point  t.  i  m 

bv  Doint  the  snecifications  listed  Relations  Man  from 

I  T  U.S.A.  to  Soegne  to  Curb  the 

in  ulC  Cl3SSlIl60  Acl*  M  ya  j  1.  Ji*  xTam 

mv-  i  1  •  Press  read  a  headline  in  Nor- 

This  .step  swung  the  scales  in  ,  i  >•  i 

• _  ,  A  1C-T  u  way  s  national  Arbemerblaaet. 

favor  of  PC&A  over  157  pub-  a  a  u  *  •  i  c 

licitv  men  and  organizations  an-  arrival  of 

SnT  Stephen  Davis  of  the  Rocke- 

swering  the  Times  ad.  Three  ,  ...  ...  ,  . 

other  firms  were  in  the  final  feller  public  relations  depart- 
Ttnp  a  ment  in  New  York  to  handle  the 


running  besides  PC&A. 

BBDO  handled  the  account 
for  six  years.  Last  year  the  fee 


press  covering  the  romance  of 
Steven  Rockefeller  and  Anne 
Marie  Rasmussen.  The  account 


mn.,  »t;n  nnn  •  i  j-  ITlctiie  xviisiiiusocii.  x  iic  oxauuha 

was  $50,000  including  expenses.  -j  T^  •  «  i. 

’  p  o-  A  said  Mr.  Davis  was  “as  chatty  as 

funds  came  from  a  2oc  tax  on  u  •  u  v  a  v.  _  „ii„ 

each  case  of  sardines  wish— but  hermetically 

Stepped-up  publicity  will  “not  ^ 

‘'-f.  Mr.  navi,  l,  »  former  A,». 


.d«rti,i„B,”  Mr.  Reed  said.  The 

sardine  pack  is  running  short  ,  *  ^  ^  . 

this  year  however  and  the  an-  correspondent 

nmnvion^r,  w,  ’a  1  au  India.  He  was  on  the  financial 
propnation  may  not  equal  the  ,  ,  ...  i, 

one  •  A  j  1  A  desk  of  the  New  York  bureau 

$300,000  invested  last  year  ,  t?  i  t  •  xt..  i 

through  the  BBDO  Boston  office.  ^a'^p  wT  ;  J 

The  advertising  budget  has  been  Rockefeller  PR  staff 

as  high  as  $500,000  a  year.  Max  AP  man  himself. 


Tishler  is  account  executive. 
“We  know  we  must  advertise,” 


ORGANIZATION  CHART  graphically  shows  the  new  arrangement 
under  ANPA  Research  Institute,  Inc.  which  now  has  its  headquarters 
in  New  York  City  in  the  same  building  (750  Third  Ave.)  as  ANPA.  The 
controlling  board  of  directors  consists  of  20  members.  Two  newcomers 
in  administrative  positions  are  Charles  H.  Tingley,  managing  director; 
and  Robert  Wentworth,  director  of  production  engineering. 


hired  Mr.  Davis  three  years  ago. 

On  Aug.  4  Mr.  Davis  refused 
to  allow  television  and  newsreel 


Mr.  Reed  said.  “We  hope  to  in-  television  ana  newsr^. 

crease  both  paid  advertising  and  ^ 

PR  budgets.”  Ji®  r’Tif  . 

T>np  A  11  x  »  at  young  Rockefellers  personal 

rsut  ^  request.  The  sidewalk  press  con- 

^ans  board  directing  the  pro-  ference,  attended  by  about  30 

media  representatives,  was  call- 
John  C^ella,  part-  announce  the  wedding  date 

ners;  Raymond  Johnson,  vice-  _ a„-.  oo 

president,  fonnerly  head  of  his  ’  ‘  • 

own  marketing  agency;  and  ^  c  .  ^  c.  «• 

Roger  Wolbarst,  vicepresident  Ull  Senator  8  otaii 
and  account  supervisor.  Washington 

Recent  research  showed  sar-  Lee  Edwards  has  been  ap- 


ana  account  supervisor.  WASHINGTON 

Recent  research  showed  sar-  Lee  Edwards  has  been  ap- 
dine  sales  confined  largely  to  pointed  press  assistant  to  Sena- 
middle-aged  and  elderly  con-  tor  John  Marshall  Butler  of 
Burners.  A  “youth  market”  ap-  Maryland.  He  is  the  son  of 
proach  will  be  instituted.  Recipes  Willard  Edwards,  correspondent 
and  other  releases  will  be  fum-  of  the  Chicago  Tribune. 
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Mayor  Bans  ! 
Reporters  of 
Struck  Paper 

Reno,  Nev. 

Reno’s  new  mayor.  Bud  Baker 
— irked  because  his  name  ap¬ 
peared  in  a  story  describing 
him  as  a  witness  to  a  picket  line 
attempting  to  prevent  delivery 
of  new’sprint  at  the  Reno  News¬ 
papers  Building — banned  re¬ 
porters  from  the  Gazette  and 
the  Nei'ada  State  Journal  from 
his  office. 

Mr.  Baker,  who  operates  a  re¬ 
frigeration  service,  said  the  ban 
would  remain  in  effect  until 
John  Sanford,  editor  of  the  Ga¬ 
zette,  either  came  to  his  office 
or  called  to  “explain”  w’hy  the 
story  was  written. 

“I  have  lost  nothing  at  City 
Hall.  It  appears  one  of  its 
transient  occupants  has  lost  his 
head,”  Mr.  Sanford  said. 

Standing  with  Mr.  Baker  and 
his  public  relations  advisor  was 
Joseph  ,Campo,  Guild  official. 

The  strikers  are  publishing  a 
weekly  tabloid,  The  Reno  News, 
which  is  distributed  free. 

• 

Bangor  Executives 
Purchase  Paper 

Bangor,  Me. 

A  new  corporation  has 
acquired  the  114-year-old  Rock¬ 
land  (Me.)  Courier-Gazette  from 
the  estate  of  John  M.  Richard¬ 
son.  Associated  with  Sidney  L. 
Cullen,  city  editor,  in  the  new 
company  are  Richard  K.  Warren 
’  and  Robert  E.  Kiah,  publisher 
’  and  general  manager,  respec- 
;  tively,  of  the  Bangor  Daily 
News. 


CPAs  Urge  Change 
On  Business  Expense 

RGW  Committee  on  Federal 
Taxation  of  the  American  In¬ 
stitute  of  Certified  Public  Ac¬ 
countants  has  urged  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  to 
give  favorable  consideration  to 
bills  which  would  allow  expendi¬ 
tures  relating  to  legislation  as 
proper  business  deductions. 

Recent  court  rulings  uphold¬ 
ing  internal  revenue  service  reg¬ 
ulations  bar  as  a  business  ex¬ 
pense  for  tax  purposes  the  ex¬ 
penditures  for  advertising  which 
relates  to  legislation. 

“Business  enterprises,”  the 
accountants’  group  said  in  a  let¬ 
ter  to  Repr.  Wilbur  D.  Mills, 
“should  be  permitted  to  combat 
injurious  legislation  or  support 
favorable  legislation  and  consid¬ 
er  such  expenses  as  part  of  the 
cost  of  doing  business.” 

• 

Appoints  Buihl 

Beloit  (Wis.)  News,  hitherto 
not  represented,  has  named  the 
John  Budd  Co.  as  its  national 
advertising  representative. 
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NEWSPAPfR  BROKIRS 

Wash.  DC 

Washintton  Bld|. 
STerling  3-4341 
Chi.  III. 

333  N.  Mich.  Ave. 
Financial  6*6460 
Atlanta,  Ca. 

Healey  Bldf.,  JAckson  5-1576 
B«v.  Hills,  Cal. 

Cal.  Bank  Bids. 
CReetvIew  4-2770 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

MAOIINERY  and  SUPPLIES 

Press  Engineers  1 

Press  Room 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 
.\eictpaper  Brokers 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Publications  For  Sale 


SALES-PURCHASES  handled  with  dis-  We  offer  the  most  extensive  list  of 
cretion.  Write  Publishers  Service,  P.O.  western  weeklies  and  dailies  through- 


Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N,  C. _ 

MAY  BROTHERS.  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
and  sold  without  publictiy _ 


out  the  whole  United  States  to  be 
found  anywhere. 


and  sold  without  publictiy  Personalized  mi  vice  is  gwred  to  . 

TTavT^TP - -x - meet  the  needs  of  each  buying  and 

WE  HANDLE  only  proven  propertiM  ,  situation. 

m  nouriihinK  mid-west.  Herman  Koch»  '  I 

2923  Virgrinia  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  considering  the  purchase 

IT'S  NOT  the  down  payment  that  of  a  newspaper  you  will  want  more 
buys  'lie  newspaper- -it’s  the  person-  than  just  a  brokerage  service.  You  will 


i  UPECO,  INC. 

1  Move — £irect — Anywhere  .  .  . 

Specializing  in  Newspaper  Presses. 
Duplex  and  Goss  Flatbeds 
Rotaries — Tubulars 
1  Cylinders. 

I  Lyndhurst,  N.  J.  Phone  GEneva  8-3744 
i  20  minutes  from  New  York  City 

I  Newspaper  Press  Installations 

I  MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
I  Expert  Service — World  Wide 
'  SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 

55-39  Frankfort  Street 
!  New  York  38,  N.  Y. 

_ BArclay  7-9775 _ 

I  MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 

:  _ Complete  Plants 

NEWSPAPER  PLANT 


buys  'lie  newspaper- -it’s  the  person-  than  just  a  brokerage  service.  You  will  |  MC\a/CDADCD  DI  AMT 

ality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This  want  to  utilize  our  vast  experience  in  INhWorArtK  rl_/MN  I 

is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact  all  phases  of  the  newspaper  business,  i  Complete  newspaper  plant,  now  print¬ 
selling.  _  1  I  ing  three  top  weeklies,  including: 

LEN  FEIGHNi®  AGENCY  j  JACK  L.  STOLL  &  ASSOCTATES  MIiaiLE  39  x  53  press 

Box  192 _ Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich.  Suite  600-601  ,  MIEHLE  vertical 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION  6381  Hollywood  Bldv.,  HEIDELBERG  12  x  18 

Daily  Newspai>er  Properties  I  _ Ixw  Angeles  28,  Cal.  i  INTERTYPE  03SM  with  star  Quadder 

^  ■.■g._P!gygL-Pg:.’ _ Ventura.  Calif.  ,  dreaM  WEEKLY  AVAILABLE.  New  -  fSts 

WESTERN  NEWSPAPERS  ■  England  county  seat  paper  in  growing  i 


Joseph  A.  Snyder,  2234  East  Romneya  famous  shore  area.  Grossing  $52,000  I 
Drive.  Anaheim.  Calif.  Day  or  Nite.  ,  with  owner  take  out  over  $13,000.  Ex-  I 


’  ing  three  top  weeklies,  including: 

JACK  L.  STOLL  &  ASSOCIATES  MIiaiLE  39  x  53  press 

Suite  600-601  ,  MIEHLE  vertical 

6381  Hollywood  Bldv.,  '  HEIDELBERG  12  x  18 

_ Los  Angeles  28,  Cal. _  :  INTERTYPE  03SM  with  star  quadder 

DREAM  WEEKLY  AVAILABLE.  New  LUDI^^^3^  f^ts 

.1.1,  118.0..,  E..  I 

Jin'  hLn*'  I  metal,  saws,  mats,  imposing  stones, 
1  hydrauUc  turtles  and  all  the  hundreds 


Phone:  KEystone  3-1361.  !  cellent  equipment.  Attractive  building  1  71, 

•TI  .  T«E  DIAL  AGENCY  ,,  *  d?e'“sk^etih  yiur\-x~ri±ran'^“  finin'  '  hyd^i'ulif Turtle  and  SlThe*hundre 

America  s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker  die.  Sketch  your  experience  and  finan-  ;  .  .mall  items  necessarv  to  nroduce 

15  Waverly,  Detroit.  Mich.  TO.  5-5864  e ml  abil  ty^to  get  full  devils.  Allen  ,  “tjsnaoer  Will  mH  Iff  or 


OUR  BROOTURE  explains  what  you  ,  ^“^"hi^gSm  ei’D  C. 

have  to  do  to  buy  or  sell  a  California  - - - - - 

or  Arizona  newspaper  property.  It’s  1  PUBLIOATIO^ 


cim  auiiivy  lo  luii  atfutiis.  /\iien  i  \xr:n  «.evii  -ii 

Kinetn^”D®C  1  at  75%  of  J^e  apJLis^  value"  C^n- 

Washington  6.  D.  C. _  i  L.  Brenneman,  Standard  Print- 

PUBLICATION  FOR  SALE  inj?  &  Publishing  Co.,  Carrollton.  Ohio. 


or  Arizona  newspaper  property.  It’s  PUBLICATION  FOR  SALE  ■  inj?  &  Publishing?  Co.,  Carrollton,  Ohio, 

yours^for  the_  asking.  GABBERT  &  I  Weekly  srrossins  in  excess  of  $70,000  |  Phone  143. 

HANCOCK,  3709-B  Arlinj?ton  Ave.,  in  charming  New  England  industrial,  !  ^  “  .  n 

Riverside,  California.  recreational  area.  Income  producing  j  t^omposing  wxOOnt 

SALES  SERVICES  include  tax  studies,  '  SALE  ' 

organization  guidance  and  manage-  Publisher**  *  ”  *  Intertype  G4-4  Ser.  #15314,  with  2-90 

ment  help  for  buyers.  Newspaper  Serv-  ,  _ ' _ _ &  2-72  ch.  mags,  4  molds,  Quadder, 

ice  Co..  601  Ga.  Savings  Bank  Bldg.,  COUNTY-SEAT  WEEKLY  upper  Great  Mohr  saw,  gas  or  electric  pot  optional, 

Atlanta.  Georgia. _  j  Uikes  area  in  a  beautiful  little  city  of  j  AC  motor.  Also— Model  F  Elrod  takes 

...  ...  wir  in  5,000  population.  Now  grossing  $57,000  6®  pt,  10  molds,  electric  pot,  AC  mo- 

Ts  irsat"sfart.r  A  W  S^pls  situation”  where  an  eien-  |  tor.  Printcraft  Repreoentatives^  277 

&  Co  Inc  6*5  Market  St  San  Fran-  ‘o’*’  *tross  of  about  $100,000  is  assured. 

et  Jvf  k  *  reilfernin  ^  ^  Priced  at  $45,000  and  $15,000  down  '  WO  4-1370. _ 

- - 1 - ■  - J -  handles.  Wnte  fully.  The  DIAL  l  &  B.  HE.WY  DUTY  Newspaper 

Newspaper  Appraisers  Ay^ency.  lo  Waverly,  Detroit  3.  Michi-  Turtles  are  in  use  all  over  the  United 

T  TT.rmr„.Te.  Z  KOti-  States  and  foreign  countries.  "Ask  the 

.y.Af;UAT10NS  of  newspaper^  ii  i  iiunia  nicrnn'cs  CAitc  ntc  -ir  "'“o  ''*'*’0  uses  them.”  $84.50  to  $97.50, 

subsidiaries  television,  radio  and  ILUNO^  DISTR^b  SALE  OF  Ex-  any  price.  Write  for 

syndicates  to  date  for  tax  and  other  elusive  Weekly  by  inexiienenced  owner.  T  Jir  n  Qaiae  R«v  eiRn 

purines.  By  mail  if  desir^  upon  2  000  population,  gross  $27,000  to  Riones  27  and  96,  min.  N?  C.  WoS 

receipt  or  required  data  Compre-  $^.000  priced  far  below  cost  at  $20.-  ^  distributor  of  Newspaper  Form 

hensive  reports  submitted.  Quail-  000  with  $6,000  down — includes  #33 
fied  court  witness.  Lino.  $9,000  building  also  available  at  ' 

A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN  !  $5,000  with  $1,000  down.  Bailey-  Newsprint 

446  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Krehbiel,  Box  S8,  Norton,  Kansas. 

- „  .  .. - : - = - ^ -  -  NEWSPRINT  —  All  Sizes 

Publications  For  Sale  NEW  JERSEY,  "niree  Weekly  News-  BEHRENS  PULP  *  PAPER  CO. 


<ales  as  in  satisfaction.  A.  W.  Stypes 
&  Co.,  Inc.,  625  Market  St.,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  5,  California. 


Jlfs'her*'”'®'  Intertype  G4-4  Ser.  #15314.  with  2-90 

ruDiisner. _ _ ^  2-72  ch.  mags.  4  molds,  Quadder, 


handles.  Write  fully.  The  DIAL  l  &  B.  HE.WY  DUTY  Newspaper 
Agency,  lo  Waverly,  Detroit  3.  Michi-  ,  Turtles  are  in  use  all  over  the  United 
_  States  and  foreign  countries.  "Ask  the 


ILLINOIS  DISTRESS  SALE  OF  Ex¬ 
clusive  Weekly  by  inexiierienced  owner. 


man  who  uses  them.”  $84.50  to  $97.50,  | 
none  better  at  any  price.  Write  for 
literature.  L.  &  B.  Sales  Co.,  Box  560, 


i  Phones  2'7  and  96,  Elkin.  N.  C.  World’.s 

L  with  $6  000  d^vn-i^clud^  #33  Newspaper  Form 

Lino.  $9,000  building  also  available  at  ' 

!  $5,000  with  $1,000  down.  Bailey-  Newsorint 

Krehbiel,  Box  S8,  Norton,  Kansas. 


NEWSPRINT  —  All  Sizes 

Publications  For  Sale  NEW  JERSEY,  "niree  Weekly  News-  BEHRENS  PULP  *  PAPER  CO. 

, - r; — : _ _ papers,  no  shoppers,  with  two  main  70  E.  46  St..  N.  Y.,  N.  Y. — MU  6-5675 

$6000  CASH  buys  weekly  in  excellent  offices  and  two  main  plants,  covering  -■ 

Central  Michigan  farm  commumty.  Un-  narrow,  beautiful  valley  of  46,500  Press  Boom 


Central  Michigan  farm  community.  Un- 


lai  lii  ..  narrow,  beautiful  valley  of  46. .900 

opposed,  has  pwn  plant,  staff  of  3.  j>eople  in  eight  lovely  towns,  20  miles 
Has  netted  $7000.  Owner  must  make  Times  Square.  Income  $111,250: 


immediate  sale.  Larry  Towe  Agency 
Holland,  Mich. 


Advertising  Rates 

CLASSIFIED 

Lin*  Rotes  EACH  CONSECUTIVE 
Insertion 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  with 
order)  4  times  @  50c  per  line  each 
insertion;  3  times  @  55c;  2  @  60c; 
1  @  65c.  Add  20c  for  Box  Service. 
JOB  APPLICANTS  may  have  a  supply 
of  printed  employment  application  forms 
by  sending  self-addressed  Sc  stamped 
envelope  to  E&P  Classified  Dept. 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 
4  times  @  95e  per  line  each  insertion; 
3  times  @  $1.00;  2  times  ®  $1.05; 
1  @  $1.10.  3  line  minimum.  Add  20e 
for  Box  Service. 

SI. 00  SERVICE  CHARGE  FOR  AIRMAIL 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING,  Wednesday,  4  p.m. 

Count  30  units  per  line,  no  abbreviations 
(add  1  line  for  box  information.)  Box 
holders’  identities  held  in  strict  con¬ 
fidence.  Replies  mailed  daily.  Editor  & 
Publisher  reserves  the  right  to  edit  all 
copy. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

1700  Times  Tower  N.  Y.  36,  N.  Y. 
Phone  BRyant  9-3052 


including  quick  iiotential  $148,958.  Price 
$10(1,000.  one-fourth  down.  Our  No. 
0426.  May  Brothers,  Binghamton,  New 
York. 


GOSS  4  UNIT  PRESS 


OTTAT  r.ic*T  U  I  VT  w  u'  I  ^  ^SLC  16-Page  Units 

REAL  DEAL  here!  Unopposed  Michi-  |  Double  Color  Cylinders 

gr.n  weekly  in  a  fine,  growing  1500  Double  Folder  22%" 

town  in  rich  farm  country.  Current  Substructure  &  Tensions 

gross  $14,000,  potential  at  least  double.  2  75  HP  AC  Motor  Drives 

Full  price  $13,000  including  brick 

building:  liberal  terms.  Write  fully  to  jki  g-nirriTLir  iki/^ 

The  DIAL  Agency,  15  Waverly.  Detroit  JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.,  INC. 

3,  Michigan.  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 

Publications  Wanted 

RESPONSIBLE  NEWSPAPERMEN  _ _ 

want  to  buy  small  to  medium  daUy.  poR  SALE.  Harris  S.  7-L  offset  press, 
^plies  kept  confidential.  Box  3226,  used,  36  inches  by  48  inches.  Including 
Editor  &  Publisher.  wash-up  attachment,  extra  rollers  and 

_TTr,i  TuucT,  3  ^  T"  hydraulic  stock  lift.  Write  Greer  Pub- 

SOUTHERN  PUBLISHER  desires  to  ijoations,  Inc.,  40  West  Main  Street, 


purchase  daily  of  5  to  20,000  circula¬ 
tion  in  Chart  Areas  3.  4  or  5  to  give 
opportunity  to  young,  proven  manage¬ 
ment  team.  Replies  held  in  strictest 
confidence,  of  course.  Gene  Worrell, 
President.  Bristol  Newspaper  Printing 
(Corporation,  Bristol.  Virginia-Tennes- 
see.  Telephone  NO  9-2181. 

Business  Opportunities _ 

HARD-PRESSED  PUBLISHER  in 


COLOR ! ! ! 


3  UNIT  HOE 

with  1  color  cylinder  and  3  Pan- 
coast  Color  Ceupleo — Double  Folder 
—  22% "  —  on  Substructure  with 
Reela  and  Pasters — ^AC  Driy#— 

Availsbis  Imraedistaly. 


DUPLEX  PRESSES 

21  Metropolitan  N  Typs  Units 
6  Units  with  color  humps 
6  Folders  with  balloon  formers 
21  Kohlar  S  Arm  reels  with  running 
belt  tenaions 

Will  sell  any  part  of  the  abovt. 

Priced  attractively  for  immediate 
removal  and  storage.  Located  at 
St.  Louis  Globe-Dsmoerat. 


SCOTT  PRESSES 

6  Identical  Octuple  Presses 

Each  Press  consists  of  4  Steel 
Cylinder,  Roller  Besudng  Units  with 
1  Unit  Reversible  end  1  Color 
Cylinder.  Heavy  Duty  8  to  2  DoiAlt 
Folders  with  C-H  Conveyors.  3  Arm 
Reels  and  Automatic  Tensions. 
Trackage  and  Turntable.  Steel 
Floor  Decking.  Oolor  Fountains 

Located:  BOSTON  HERALD 
TRAVELER. 

Available:  On  or  about  August  1st 
Priced:  For  quick  sale  or  lease 


HOE  PRESSES 

4 — 6  or  8  Units — Super-Production 
Steel  Cylinder-Roller  Bearing — Ink 
Pump— Columnar  Mounted  Reels 
and  Tensions — C-H  Oonveyon— 
Portable  Color  Fountains. 

Located:  BOSTON  GLOBE 
Available :  Immediately 
Priced:  For  quick  sale  or  lease 


DUPLEX  TUBULAR 
PRESSES 

24  Page — Delivered  new  1948-1953 
Pull  Color  Flexibility — Complete 
Stereo — AC  Solonoid  Drive — Avsll- 
able  Now 

24  Page  —  1  to  1  —  Quarter  Folder 
AC  Drive — Stereo — Available  Now 

16  Page — 2  to  1 — Located  San  Diego 
AC  Drive — Stereo — Available  Now. 


Gowanda,  New  York. _ 

FOR  SALE 
GOSS  ROTARY 
COLOR  LEHERPRESS 

12  double  width  cylinders:  21%"  cut¬ 
off  ;  double  folders ;  automatic  pasters ; 
68"  maximum  ribbon;  four  colors  can 


need  someone  wuth  “know-how”  and  ^c  printed  on  both  ’aides;  immediate 
capital  to  :»nvert  from  weekly  adver-  delivery  $18,000.00  where  is.  as  is, 
tisinjr  to  weekly  newspaper.  Opix>8inR  SnnHji  TtlinnU 
weeklies  have  plenty  of  both.  Mer-  *  ’  "  ^ 

chants  need  us.  Rew’ard  -  Hardwork,  ^ 

,  Rouf?h  iKomg,  Challenge,  chance  to  c?*  Avenue 

make  or  lose  money.  Box  3310,  Editor  T,  Misfoun 

&  Publisher. 


8  PAGE  FLATBEDS 

Goss  Cox-O-Type — California 
Duplex  AB— New  York  City— Utah 
— North  Carolina 


BEN  SHULMAN 
ASSOCIATES 

60  EAST  42nd  STREET 
NEW  YORK  17,  NEW  YORK 
Oxford  7-4590 


EDITOR  sc  PUBLISHER  for  August  8,  1939 


^ .  -  iMTDi  -V  fl.*  -I!-  K,.  I  CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  very  CENTRAL  NEW  JERSEY  daily  (j2.000 

A\/AII  ARI  P  K10\A/  ap  P*^^Kre88ive  daily  located  in  the  vaca-  circulation)  has  permanent  opportunity 

AVAIL/aDLlI,  INwVV  1049,  10  H.P.,  AC,  drive.  Available  center  of  the  United  States.  Good  for  experienced,  alert  retail  salesinan. 

A  riC^ICIOM  Auitust  1.  salary  and  bonus  for  the  right  man.  Attractive  salary,  i>“^f"Lve  and  fringe 

DUE  TO  A  UtOlblCJIN  I  vJ  r-nc-o  XT-  /'A  non  in  uD  Best  of  Working  conuitions.  Must  know  beneliu.  Bo.x  3327,  Editor  &  Published 

nPrRFA«;P  THE  SIZE  OF  folS.V.  how  to  build  city  and  rural  circulation.  - 

°  THEIR  PLANT,  the  xtS  i'.""  j  t.»  d.ii,  rin...Axii.  ci>  SANDUSKY  REGISTER 


salary  and  bonus  for  the  right  man.  Attractive  salary,  incentive  and  fringe 
Best  of  working  conuitions.  Must  know  benefits.  Bo.x  3327,  Editor  &  fublisner. 


The  Daily  Times-Call,  Longmont,  Colo¬ 
rado. 


SANDUSKY  REGISTER 


rxDDAMA  DDCQQ  IKIf'  16-pages.  2  to  1,  COUNTRY  MANAGER.  Would  con-  vVe  have  an  immediate  opening  for  a 

vJDK/MN/\  r inCOO,  30  H.P.  AC,  G.E.  dnve,  color  loun-  sider  man  with  city  experience  man-  younu,  experienced  display  advertising 

^  /  I  •  I  Ci.  4-  tain,  complete  stereotype.  Available  aging  districts.  Prefer  man  from  me-  salesman.  Must  be  strong  on  selling 

316  LindSn  OtrGST,  now.  dium  or  smaller  city  desiring  to  be  ^nd  layouts.  Excellent  working  condi- 

t  ^  n  .  -  ndvanced.  Answer  giving  full  resume  tions  congenial  staff. 

ScrQnton  3|  rBnriQ.  GOSS  arch  type,  S-unlts,  22%  cutoff,  of  xH>8itions  held,  accomplishments.  *  ‘ 

_  double  folder,^  employer  references  and  when  avail-  vVe  are  a  20,000  daily  and  growing. 

will  SgU  its  Gntire  notory  CAPTO  fountains.  End  Fe^,  100  H.P.  pble.  Southern  territory.  Box  3326,  yO’U  can  grow  with  us.  Give  com- 

n^r^ryrtmonf  innhirlina-  Available  March  1960.  Editor  and  Publisher.  plete  resume  and  references  in  first  let- 

Piess  Uepcttimeni,  inciuainy.  _  _  ,  .  .  .  ter.  E.  G.  Heibergcr,  Sandusky  Regis- 


R.  Hoe  &  Co.  Simplex,  16-page 
Rotary  Newspai>er  Press,  Serial 
No.  3069,  two  units,  two-plate 
wide,  producing  16  pages  collect, 
two  8-page  papers  straight,  or  up 
to  32  pages  labloid,  at  speeds  up  to 
30.000  per  hour.  40-page  capacity 
folder  folding  half  fold.  Color  com¬ 
pensators  to  permit  the  running  in 
2  colors  of  a  single  sheet  to  8  pages 
newspaper  or  16  pages  tabloid  with 
color  on  all  pages.  208  toR,  30 
H.  P.  running  motor ;  208  volt,  3 
H.  P.  starting  motor ;  20S  volt,  3 
H.  P.  motor  roll  lift.  26  inch  min¬ 
imum.  36  inch  maximum  width  roll. 
Enterprise  panel  board  and  resist¬ 
ors,  5  Stan  and  stop  stations,  2 
safety  lights.  Twenty-two  Hoe  steel 
newspaper  chases  and  12  Hoe  steel- 
wheel  turll.'s. 

R.  Hoe  &  Co.  Monarch  II.  Model 
mo.  Serial  1130  Matrix  Moulding 
Roller,  Net  weight  5.2  tons. 

Wood  Pony  Auto  Plate.  Serial  465 
P.O.  with  water  cooled  casting 
box. 

2'-i-ton  electric  stereo  pot  with 
hand  pump—  6  G.  E.  emersion  heat¬ 
ers,  control  panel  and  Bristol 
Thermometer  Control — 2CS  volts. 
Hammond  S-Cclumn,  gas-fired  flat 
casting  box. 

Form-O-Scorch  matrix  drier  — 
Model  C.M..  Serial  1843.  208  volts. 
R.  Hoe  &  Co.  Matrix  Shear. 
Claybourne  Curved  Plate  Router 
No.  984. 

ADDITIONAL  PIECES  OP 
EQUIPMENT 

Nolan  RndinI  Arm  Router,  Serial 
2649  H. 

Nolan  Stereotype  Saw,  Serial  6820 

Monomelt  Planer,  Model  C-1,  Ser¬ 
ial  421.  Extra  rotary  knife. 

Contact:  Sam  S.  Puntollllo 

UPECO,  INC. 

Lyndhurst,  New  Jersey 


DUPLEX  tubular,  24-page8,  2  to  1,  Llatsitied  Advertuing 

50  H.P.  AC,  G.E.  drive,  color  fountain,  —  , 

balloon  former,  complete  stereotype.  CLASSIFIED  SALESMAN  experienced 


plete  resume  and  references  in  first  let¬ 
ter.  E.  G.  Heibergcr,  Sandusky  Regis¬ 
ter,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 


Available  July  1. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 


in  building  acrcunts.  Must  be  creative  goUTHER.N  CALIFX)RNIA  non-metro- 
and  familiar  with  classified  and  classi-  i^ilitan  daily  12.3,000)  needs  experi- 
fitxl  display.  Salary,  bonus,  profit  shar-  tnced  display  salesman.  Our  newspaper 
ing.  26,bOU  daily.  One  newspaper  town,  jg  j,n,,  „f  g  Western  dailies.  Rare  op- 


11164  Saticoy  St.  Sun  Valley,  Calif.  Chart  Area  6.  Reply  to  R)X  3137,  j^ortunity  to  join  a  stable,  experienced 

_ Editor  A  Publisher. _  staff.  Advancement  opportunities  ex- 

PRESS  MOTOR  DRIVES  of  25.  40.  WIDE  OPEN  OPPORTUNITY  for  out-  cellent  in  our  group  of  newspapers. 

60,  60,  75,  100,  150  H.P.  AC.  George  gjdg  salesman.  Brand  new  position.  Can  you  sell  7  Want  to  live  in  a  busy, 

G,  Oxford,  Box  903,  Bolno,  Idaho,  Heretofore  all  classified  sold  by  tel^  growing  small  city^  Airmail  fiualifica- 

WW7  ,  J  .  n  phone.  Prefer  young  man,  under  30,  tions.  availability.  Position  open  ij^- 

with  year  or  2  of  classified  experience  Write  Advertising  Director,  Star-Free 

KIL\A/CD  A  DCD  C/^l  1 1 DK  4  CMT  fTiart  Area  1.  38.000  daily.  Reply  Press,  Ventura,  California. _ _ 

INtWorArtK  tt^UIrMcIN  I  3241,  Eiditor  &  Publisher.  IINII.SJTAL  OPPORTUNITY  for  adver- 


G.  Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho. 
Wonted  to  Bur 

NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
TYPESEmNG  MACHINES 
TELETYPESETTHR  EQUIPMENT 
Ludlow* — Elrods — Mat  Rollers 

COMPLETE  PLANTS 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
SUPPLY  COMPANY 

422  West  8th _ Kansas  City  6.  Mo. 

Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
277  Broadway  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 


Display  Advertising 


UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY  for  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  Man  with  proven  abil¬ 
ity  to  sell  newspaper  advertising  cre- 


CALIFORNIA  NEWSP-4PER  GROUP  atively  against  real  competition  can 
wanta  young  experienced  adman.  establish  wonderfid  future  in  d 
P.O.  Box  71.  Merced.  California  community.  Write  Box  44.  Chapel  Hill. 

KETAIL  ADVERTISING  SALESMAN.  North  Carolina.  _  — 

Immediate  opening  for  experienced  Editorial 

space  salesman.  Must  be  able  to  ere-  ~* 

ate,  prepare  and  sell  layouts.  Salary,  ASSISTANT  TELEGRAPH  EIHTOR; 
bonus,  incentives.  Young,  aggressive  Award-winnintr  Eastern  Seaboard  daily 
staff.  Write  full  particulars  first  letter  has  opening  for  wire  news  copyreader. 
to  Donald  M.  Smith,  Ad  Director,  Experience  in  TTS  mandatory.  Send 


Newark  Advocate,  Newark,  Ohio. 
UNUSUAL  OPENING  for  alert,  per- 


resume  immediately  to  Box  3143,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher.  _ _ 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  3115.  ikHtor  &  Publisher. _ 

60  E.  42  St.  New  York  17  OXford  7-4590  CALIFORNIA  PAPER  needs  ad  direc- 

tor.  Must  be  leader,  organizer  and 
NEEDED  AT  ONCE:  Used  Pony  Auto-  business  builder.  Aggressive  with  sound 
plate  for  23-9/16"  cutoff  standard  plate 

press.  Will  pay  good  price  for  aerv-  ^arts  at  $160  per  week.  Terrific  bonus, 
iceablo  machine.  INLAND  NEWSPA- 

PER  SUPPLY  00.,  422  Wert  8th.  to  Box  3207,  Editor  &  Pub- 

Kansas  City  6,  Mo.  Usher; _ 

A  T>>T*pii*r¥  -  o  vva,vA  rk*»  fieraa  fliii  IMMEDIATE  OPEHIHG 

W.^se  n^o"*’ind  whe^lvafu  Kra'l“neJds"atrt^^ 
N'rth*SUPhn..”6?pL"”  «Tsman"^hylore;i't;  w^^^^ 


sonable  salesman  with  real  sellinn  A  WARD- WINNING  Easteni  Seaboard 
ability.  Join  6-man  staff  doing  out-  daily  searching  for  experienced  copy- 
standing  job  on  Pennsylvania  daily,  reader  presently  qualified  to_  fill  spot 
Good  starting  salary  and  other  bene-  of  Assistant  Copy  Desk  Chief.  Proe- 
fit*.  All  replies  held  in  strictest  con-  pects  for  advancement  to  Assistant  to 
fidence.  Write  full  particulars  to  Box  City  Desk  are  excellent.  Box  3142, 


Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR-WRITER 
IN  WASHINGTON 

Must  be  highly  objective,  ma¬ 
ture  newspaperman  but  young 
enough  to  provide  energy.  lead¬ 
ership  and  inspiration  in  direct¬ 
ing  small  staff.  Applications 
■will  be  held  In  strict  confi¬ 
dence.  Don’t  spare  dctsils  on 
background  in  first  letter.  Box 
3120,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 


Hoe  32  Page  Magazine  Rotary  Press.  Herald,  Waco,  Texas. 

Product  11x1384,  2  colors  one  side, 

1  oolor  rever-se.  Additional  folds  HELP  WANTED 

added  for  digest  size  books.  »'  ,  . 

(12)  r.o.ss  Archtype  (Headliners  Administrative 

^  folders.  23-9/16"  cut-  * 


Ov,*  <  mm,  o,  howr  tft  HpvplfYn  nnd  hpII  ftHvPi**  ■  ■■  ~  ' 

WANTED  friction  drive  tubular  plate  rising  ideas,  ibccellent  starting  salary,  GENERAL  ^ly* 

router.  Must  be  in  good  condition.  Roy  outstanding  fringe  benefiU,  best  work-  *"•  Give  refi 

Durie,  Stereotype  Foreman,  Tribune  ‘"K  conditions,  congenial  professional  Strong  emphasis  on 
Herald,  Waco,  Texas.  sf«(f.  Write  Box  3248,  Editor  ft  Pub-  1  n.LTi„5Ir 


lisher,  giving  training,  experience,  sal-  letter.  Box  3107,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


ary  desired,  references. 


RECENT  J-GRADUATES 


BJXPANDING  LOCAL  AD  STAFF.  Two  young  men  who  show  promise 
Opening  for  Display  Ad  Salesman,  to  break  in  on  live-wire  award-winning 
Good  salary  and  many  fringe  benefits.  13.000  daily  Chart  Area  2. 


off.  Substructure,  reels,  etc.  Motor  ADMINISTRATIVE  Assist^t  to  Pub-  Experience  on  weekly  or  daily  required ;  Must  have  car  and  some  camera 
equipment.  lisher.  Hiut  know  all  departments^  but  Write;  Advertising  Manager,  Enter-  knowledge.  Night  side.  One  to  train 

Model  8  Linotype,  gas  pot,  A.  C.  particular  s^ngth  m  Mvertising  prise  and  Journal,  Beaumont,  Texas,  as  suburban  editor.  Other  on  city  side 


motor. 

Vandercook  full  page  proof  press. 


^vri\h“fStii‘re'fOT*right  RAPIDLY  GROWING  Western  daily.  8<^th  good  knowWge  of  sporU  for  oc- 

jwwitn  imure  lOT  nsmt  person  m  new  ^  ^  ArpA  lO  thopftuiphlv  com-  casional  swing:  shift. 

sUte  of  Alaska,  Collepre  preferred,  agre  StArtins?  rzo  nlus  lib 


.  pf-CurtU  full  page  saw.  router  ft  Editor  and  Publisher.  pable  of  fast  production  of^eye-catehing 


JHTRSW. 

•  niate  rectifier. 

•  51x75  Hamilton  steel  stone  on  metal 
^me  with  398  Sf)4xl3  galleys. 

•  Hoe  double  pl.ate  tail  cutter— 21’^". 
ij^  ‘^11  pajre  flat  shaver. 

Hoc  stereotype  saw. 


Circulation 


ASSISTANT  CIRCULATION 
MANAGER 


layouts  and  copy  that  SEH.LS.  Ability 
and  experience  vital.  Permanent  posi¬ 
tion  for  qualified  man  only.  Submit  di- 


Good  opportunity  for  steady  advance¬ 
ment  and  graduation  to  day  side. 
Oi^nings  occur  about  August  16. 


versified  samples  of  pencil  'layouts  and  Writ*  fully  giving  references  to  Box 

copy,  experience  resume,  personal  in-  3116,  Editor  and  Publisher. _ 

formation  and  salary  expectations.  Box  REPORTER  who  can  dig  news  and  pro- 
3214.  Editor  ft  Publisher.  duoe  fast,  clean  copy.  New  Englander 


•  shaver.  .  .  i.i  ig  ,  •  w  3214,  Editor  ft  Publisher.  duoe  fast,  clean  copy.  New  Englander 

stereotype  saw.  ^enlnrpap^r '  highW  SALESMAN,  good  layouts,  copy.  Grow- 

APPv  paper,  nigniy  ,  onmnetlGve  small  daily  Excellent  7®r  good  man;  no  Other  will  last  on 

Am  Pi„>,Ti.i«^MACHn.E„v  00..  Ari' sa?.*  ■»-«?»► 


INC..  Know  to  proauce  carrier  and  single  ’  terprise,  Falmouth,  Massachusetts. 

«  V  1"  Elizabeth  Street  copy  sale*.  UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY  for  expj^  vmTKr  gPORTX"  WETTER  —  Sot^^ 

new  York  Citv  12  tJUrt  s.noTO  I  rienced  advertising  salesman.  Should  YOUNG  S.FOKrb  WK11I!.K  _  borne 

cdboq  „  ,  . — - — - 1  Excellent  opportunity  for  someone  be  strong  on  retail  ad  layout.  Salary  ilrsk  expenmee  necrasary  to  take  over 

Duplex  Model  AB.  looking  for  a  future  but  who  can  pro-  $120  week  plus  many  fringes  for  the  s^rts  detriment  of  small  award-xrtn- 
Com  printinjf,  malntsinsd  by  duoe  at  present.  rijrht  man  on  this  middle-sized  Penn-  5*?,*  Nor^ern  ®  o  ^ 

ehsL  E'‘»’8<’’'ed  May  15.  Includes  20  sylvania  daily.  Box  3215,  Editor  ft  ^‘i/- 

trie  I’'’  *  rollers,  elec-  Write  giving  experience,  past  success-  .  Publisher.  $106.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

f'*n  be  ful  ^ormancet,  age  and  salary  ex-  WANTED— ad  manager  for  six  day  EDITOR 

"qt  disassembly.  Convert?^” to  rotary"  I  ^  Area  8.  $100  guarantee  Preferably  male,  minimum  6  years  ex- 


Joumal,  Nevada,  Iowa. 


lated  to  some  field  of  science.  Exten- 


Iri.  V  rollers,  eiec-  |  vvnie  giving  experience,  past  success-  .  ruoiisner.  - - - - 

f'*n  be  ®**  WANTED— ad  manager  for  six  day  EDITOR 

^t  disassembly.  Convert!*^” to  rotary"  <  guarantee  Preferably  male,  minimum  6  years  ex- 

1  ‘  rsaiSJit 

fomla.  ®  ‘•“"tana.  Lali-  -  Journal.  Nevada.  Iowa. _  ,,ted  to  some  field  of  science.  Exten- 

~  TTVTttt^ - - -  (HRCULATION  MANAGER  in  fastest  ADVERTISING  salesman;  young,  ag-  rfye  knowledge  of  production,  or  has 

uwitubulaR  UPPER  FORMER  1  growing  area  of  new  state  of  Alaska,  gressive  and  exiierienced.  Send  all  in-  taught  science  subjects  in  Junior  or 

imi.  S''*"*"'*-  also  Unitubular  roll  i  Competition  is  rough  but  opportunities  formation  )>y  letter  only.  George  W.  Senior  High  School  and  has  written 

C.  Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise,  !  are  great.  Box  3203,  Editor  and  Pub-  !  Bauer,  Herald-Tribune,  Sarasota,  Flor-  extensively  for  publication.  Start 

lisher.  '  ida.  $8,000.  Box  3237,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

editor  Sc  publisher  for  Augiut  8,  1959  73 


HELP  WANTED 
Editorial 


CITY  HALL  reporter  for  quality  Ohio 
Daily,  tibould  have  at  least  three  years  j 
newspaper  experience,  flair  for  ex-  I 
plainiut;  municipal  operations,  ^x 
Sditor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  NEWS  EDITOR  who 
will  act  as  Assistant  to  Managing  Edi¬ 
tor  on  Texas  daily.  Must  be  capable 
of  handling  local  copy  as  well  as  ex¬ 
perienced  on  wire  desk  where  main 
duties  will  be.  Require  sharp,  clear 
cut  heads;  good  layout;  fast  but  ac¬ 
curate  copy  handling.  Job  pays  $100. 
weekly  and  open  in  two  weeks.  Texas 
applicants  considered  first.  Personal  in¬ 
terview  required.  Air  Mail  complete 
resume  to  Box  3236,  Editor  &  Pub- 
lisher.  Replies  confidential. 

FLAIR  FOR  FEATURES?  Have  vacan¬ 
cy  in  aggressive,  4-member  Women’s  I 
Department  of  50,000  p.m.,  Sunday  pa-  ! 
per  Chart  Area  8.  Should  have  car,  | 
ase  camera.  Tell  all,  including  salary 
needs,  first  letter.  Box  3225,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 

GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  reporter  by 
first  rate  Ohio  Daily  in  the  25,000 
circulation  bracket.  Some  experience 
desirable,  bright  beginner  considered.  ! 

Box  3205,  Editor  &  Publisher. _  I 

INTERPRETIVE  REPORTER  and  j 
news  source  builder  for  top  rated  week-  | 
ly  journal  based  in  Middle  West.  Mini-  j 
mum  3  to  5  years  experience  general 
reporter  Metropolitan  daily,  wire  serv¬ 
ice  or  ^ui valent.  Desk  know-how  help¬ 
ful,  initiative  essential.  Start  $7000  to 
$8500  plus  fringes.  Occasional  travel. 

Box  3221.  Iklitor  ft  Publisher. _ 

NORTHERN  OHIO,  six  day  evening 
paper  wants  a  qualified  person  to  dou¬ 
ble  as  Photographic  editor  and  to  work 
the  slot  on  the  copy  desk.  Box  3206, 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

OPENINGS  for  two  reporters  (City 
Hall  and  general)  and  sports  copy- 
reader  morning,  daily  and  Sunday, 
Chart  Area  6;  life  and  hospitalization 
insurance,  pension,  five-night,  forty- 
hour  week,  two  weeks  paid  vacation 
after  1  year.  (k>od  working  conditions 
for  nondrinkers.  Box  3245,  Eklitor  & 
Publisher. 

SMALL  CALIFORNIA  DAILY,  grow¬ 
ing  area  needs  good  reporter.  $80.00 
to  start.  Opportunity  for  J-School 
Graduate  or  weekly  newsman.  Ability 
and  enthusiasm  more  important  than 
experience.  Box  3247,  Editor  ft  I^b- 

lisher. _ 

SPORTS  EDITOR  —  For  new  morning 
daily  starting  November.  KnowWge 
of  Spanish  desirable.  State  minimum 
starting  salary.  Send  resume,  clippings 
to  San  Juan  STAR,  Box  9174,  San- 
turce,  Puerto  Rico. 

TEN  THOUSAND  DOLLAR  A 
YEAR  SALARY 

To  man  capable  of  writing  features 
and  strong  editorials.  Write  Publisher, 
Sun  Newspapers,  4808  South  26th  St., 

Omaha,  Nebraska. _ 

TWO  OPENINGS — Sports  Editor,  plus 
general  assignment  or  city  beat  re¬ 
porter  needed  by  Nebraska  daily.  Box 

3216,  Editor  and  Publisher. _ 

WIR&NEWS  EDITOR,  6-day  5,000 
daily  near  &.n  Francisco.  Must  be  ef¬ 

ficient  head  writer-copyreader  for  wire 
and  local.  Steady  job,  pleasant  staff. 
Good_  medical  insurance  plan.  List 
working  references,  salary  expected  in 

letter  to  Managing  Editor,  Daily  Led¬ 

ger,  Antioch,  Califoimia.  Job  open 
about  October  1.  Box  3217,  ^itor  ft 
Publisher. 

(X)PYREADER-REWRITE  MAN.  5  or 
more  years  experience,  for  38,000  daily 
in  Chart  Area  2,  near  New  York  City. 
$113.50  for  40  hours.  Box  3300,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  NEWSPAPER  WOM¬ 
AN  for  re-writing,  picture  editing. 
State  experience,  salary.  Box  3313, 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  for  high 
quality  bi-monthly  newspaper  pub¬ 
lished  by  dynamic,  fast-growing  na¬ 
tional  health  organization.  Experience 
in  medical  writing  or  related  fields 
helpful,  but  good  news  sense,  crafts¬ 
man-like  habits,  and  a  sense  of  dedi¬ 
cation  are  of  primary  importance. 
Basic  knowledge  of  newspaper  produc¬ 
tion  useful.  Candidates  selected  for 
interviews  will  undergo  brief  but  rigor¬ 
ous  tryout.  Salary  open.  Send  resume, 
references  and  samples  of  work  to 
Box  3336,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 
Editorial 


DIRECTOR  AND  ASSISTANT 

UNIVERSITY  NEWS  BUREAU 
NEW  YORK  AREA 

Top  flight  newsman,  experi¬ 
enced,  mature,  hard-working. 
Public  Relations  minded,  in¬ 
terested  in  education.  Beats  in¬ 
clude  8  undergraduate,  gradu¬ 
ate,  and  professional  schools 
and  general  activities  of  a  ma¬ 
jor  university.  Best  references. 
$8000-8500  beginning  salary — 
depending  on  background. 

Assistant  same  as  above,  less 
experience  required.  $6000-6500 
beginning  salary.  Box  3302, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR-REPORTER  in  New  England. 
Feature  minded  Sunday  paper  ne^s 
experienced,  aggressive,  imaginative  I 
newsman  able  and  willing  spend  couple  | 
days  week  digging  copy,  a  remainder  . 
on  desk  and  make-up.  Send  detailed  i 
resume,  salary  requirements.  Box  3304,  ; 
Editor  &  Publisher.  1 

FINE  OPPORTUNITY  September  8  j 
for  young  reporter-photographer  in  live  , 
news  bureau  for  24,000  circulation 
daily.  State  education,  health,  family 
status,  experience,  car.  Box  3332, 

Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

NEED  Woman's  Department  Editor 
who  is  to  have  hand  in  selecting  her 
assistant  for  two  woman  desk.  Take  i 
complete  charge.  Five  day,  forty  hour 
week.  Sunday  section  but  no  Monday 
page.  Seacoast  resort.  Please  Air  Mail 
background  if  interested.  Box  3319, 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

NEWS  EXECU’nVE  for  progressive  > 
medium-sized  Massachusetts  afternoon  I 
daily.  Must  be  competent  staff  director 
to  get  top-flight  local  news  and  feature  ! 
production.  Spot  calls  for  man  who  is 
alert,  unafraid  of  work  and  who  knows 
all  phases  of  news  room  operation. 
(k>od  opportunity.  Box  3305,  Editor  ft 

Publisher. _ 

SPORTS  EDITOR  for  11,000,  progress¬ 
ive  Chart  Area  7  daily.  Top  salary  to 
right  man.  Fringe  benefits.  Good  work¬ 
ing  conditions.  Send  resume  and  clip- 
pings.  Box  3331,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
STATE  EDITOR  to  direct  stringers 
and  makeup  lively  area  news  pages  for 
progressive  P.M.  daily.  This  key  posi¬ 
tion  open  September  1.  Write  fully, 
E.  J.  Karrigan,  American-News,  Aber- 

decn.  South  Dakota. _ 

STATE  EDITOR,  who  will  apply  City 
Desk  technique  to  area  news.  Contact 
Harry  Mauck,  Jr.,  The  Nonpareil, 
Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

Free  Lance 


FREE  LANCERS  I  Sell  your  photos  to 
the  huge  house  organ  market.  4,000 
company  magazines  buy.  Payment  from 
$10  to  $100  for  single  pictures  and  cap¬ 
tions.  Free  information.  Gebbie  Press 
Pictures,  161  W.  48th,  N.Y.C. 

Mechanical 


•TAPECO" 

TELETYPESETTER  OPERATOR 
PLACEMENT  SERVICE  ...  NO  FEE 
Top  pay  for  qualified  operators 

All  areas  .  Write  fully. 

P.O.  Box  10789,  St.  Petersburg  33,  Fla. 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
Working  foreman  with  all-around 
skills,  including  makeup,  markup,  lino¬ 
type  operation  and  some  knowledge  of 
job  shop  printing.  Must  be  a  qualified 
machinist.  Opening  in  4-machine  shop 
printing  5  weekly  newspapers  plus  job 
printing.  .Salary  $140.  weekly.  Write 
Joel  Leuchter,  Hammonton  Printing 
Co.,  18  South  Second  Street,  Hammon¬ 
ton,  New  Jersey. 

MACHINIST  FOR  COMPOSING  ROOM 
All  around  maintenance  machinist  in¬ 
cluding  teletype  and  perforator  equip¬ 
ment.  Evening  paper.  Open  shop.  60,- 
000  population,  CThart  Area  2.  Box 
3333,  Elditor  ft  Publisher. 

Promotion — Public  Reiations 


SPORTS  PUBLICITY  director,  news 
photography  helpful,  wanted  Septem¬ 
ber  1  by  northeastern  college  of  4000. 
State  salary  expected.  Address  Box 
31113,  ^itor  ft  Ibiblisher. 


HELP  WANTED _  _ INSTRUCTION 

Promotion — Public  Relation*  _ Linotype  School 


PROMOTION  MANAGER  FOR , 
OMAHA  WORLD-HERALD  1 

Man  or  woman  selected  will  replace  our 
present  promotion  manager,  who  has  I 
been  promoted  to  classified  advertising  I 
manager.  Excellent  future  for  man  with 
creative  and  executive  ability.  Will 
work  with  top  management  of  this 
newspaper.  We  prefer  a  man  with 
newspaper  experience  strong  on  in¬ 
paper  promotion.  Salary  commensurate 
with  experience  and  ability.  Many  com¬ 
pany  benefits  including  retirement  plan. 
Please  write  in  detail  about  your  per-  i 
sonal  and  business  history  and  when  i 
you  would  be  able  to  relocate  if  selected 
to  Lyle  A.  Johnson,  Business  Manager, 
Omaha  World-Herald. _ 

WE  LIKE  'EM  ARROGANT 

If  you  are  22-28  and  have  too  much 
"writing”  talent  for  your  present  job, 
wo  may  have  the  "write”  outlet.  We 
think  we  have  the  best  lashup  going 
in  challenging  industrial  communica¬ 
tions  field.  All  regions  oi«‘n.  Write  us 
a  letter  about  where  and  how  far  you 
want  to  go. 

FRANK  ASSOCIATES 
Box  637 

Tujunga,  California 


INSTRUCTION 
CAassified  Advertising 


NOW — it’s  up  to  318  newspapers  that  i 
have  enrolled  students  in  the  20  lesson  i 
Howard  Parish  Course  in  Classified 
Advertising  I 

One  big  reason  it’s  a  smart  plan  for 
newspapers  .  .  .  their  salespeople  get 
,  top  notch  training  AT  HOME  and  ON 
!  THEIR  OWN  ’OME.  The  salespeople 
I  go  for  it,  because  it  helps  them  do  a 
j  better  job  and  makes  them  worth  more 
to  their  newspapers. 

If  you’ve  been  putting  off  enrolling 
your  Classified  people  in  this  course 
that  gets  more  linage  and  revenue  .  .  . 
now’s  a  good  time  to  quit  being  a 
“putter-offer”  I  Write  or  phone  us  their 
names  ...  or  if  you’d  rather,  we’ll 
send  descriptive  brochure  and  regular 
enrollment  forms.  The  tab  is  just  66 
bucks  apiece,  and  when  your  people 
have  finished  the  course,  if  you  don’t 
feel  :t  was  one  of  the  best  invest¬ 
ments  of  the  year — let  us  know,  and 
we’ll  send  you  a  bushel  of  fresh  Florida 
oranges  I 

Do  yourself  a  favor.  Check  this  im¬ 
portant  newspaper  executive’s  aid  to¬ 
day. 

SCHOOL  DIVISION  OF 

HOWARD  PARISH 

ASSOCIATES,  INCORPORATED 

Classified  Advertising  Development 

Services  For  Newspapers  Since  1933 

2900  N.W.  79th  St.,  Miami  47,  Florida 
PLaza  4-5591 


OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN,  OHIO 

Linotype,  Intertype  Instruction 
Free  Information 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
Administrative 


WESTERN  BORN  newspaiwrman,  age 
31,  for  past  4  years,  and  presently, 
engaged  in  public  relations  product 
velopment,  and  sales  promotion  for  in¬ 
dustrial  ^emical  concern  in  the  east, 
seeks  job  as  Publisher’s  Assistant  or 
Managing  Editor,  growing  medium 
size  daily  in  the  Southwest  or  West 
Can  show  earnings  past  4  years  in 
excess  of  $20,00()  annually.  Best  of 
references.  Experienced  in  all  phases 
news  and  mechanical  production,  ad¬ 
vertising  and  promotional  work.  Has 
written  articles  for  trade,  national  and 
regional  publications.  Journalism  and 
I  sociology  major  in  college.  Would  con- 
I  sider  smaller  daily  or  semi-weekly  in 
expanding  area  with  prospects  of 
I  earned  part  ownership.  Box  3140,  Edi- 
I  tor  ft  Publisher 


ADMINISTRATIVE 
Advertising  Director  —  Presently  em¬ 
ployed  as  a-isistant  Advertising  Di¬ 
rector  on  large  metropolitan  daily  and 
Sunday.  12  years  experience  of  classi¬ 
fied.  national  and  retail  sales  and  pro¬ 
motion.  0)llege  graduate.  Family  man, 
38  years  of  age.  Proven  executive 
ability  in  administration,  sales,  pro¬ 
motions.  presentations,  marketing  and 
training.  Top  references  available.  Box 
3249,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


CO.ST  CUTTING- VOLUME  RAISING 
weekly  publisher-manager  with  15  years 
experience.  Strong  on  saving  iti  the 
mechanical  end.  Knows  Advertising, 
writing,  photo,  circulation,  back  shop, 
printing,  pricing.  Young,  references, 
family  in  west.  Chart  Area  6  position. 
Box  3242,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


SOUTH  ONLY 

Newspaper  executive,  32,  seeks  in¬ 
creased  responsibility,  broader  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Knowledge  all  departments. 
Specialize  in  editorial,  production,  li- 
bor  negotiations,  CSnpable  editorial 
1  writer,  columnist.  Family  man,  college 
j  grad,  top  references.  Now  employed 
small  southern  daily  at  $9,400.  Box 
3224.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


WIDELY  TRAVELED  Journalist, 
photographer,  former  UN  Editor- 
Translator  (French,  Spanish,  Italian). 
Law  graduate,  business  experience,  in 
30’s  seeks  post.  Box  3328,  Editor  4 
Publisher. 


Circulation 


ABLE  CIRCULATOR.  Handle  any 
City,  RFD  or  Country  post.  Small  ps- 
j  per  or  large.  ABC  gains  of  20,  30  and 
j  45%.  Know  field  and  executive.  Per- 
1  manent.  Want  to  advance.  Box  3226, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER  for  August  8,  1959 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Circulation _ 

assistant  circulation  manag- 
on  60,000  morninis,  evening,  and 
Sunday  desires  to  make  a  change  to 
circulation  manager  15,000  to  40,0oo 
f)...  Familiar  with  A.B.C.  Carrier 
promotions,  motor  routes,  otfice  pro¬ 
cure.  11  years  experience  in  all 
phases.  35  years  old,  good  references. 
Box  3233,  tklitor  &  Publisher, _ 

WILL  DO  aRCULATION  PROMO- 
iioN  Campaign,  organizational  work. 
Competent.  No  High  Pressure.  Solid 
Little  Merchant  basis.  Box  3229,  Editor 
A  Publisher. _ 

CIRCULATION  MAN.  Experienced  as 
District  Manager  for  2  dailies — one 
100,000  other  300,000  and  as  Circula¬ 
tion  Manager  for  a  chain  of  weeklies, 
20.000.  Proven  ability,  top  references. 
Thoroughly  familiar  with  A.B.C.  and 
Little  Merchant  program.  Married — 2 
children.  Box  3238,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


need  an  ASSISTANT  CIRCULATOR  T 
Age  31 — 16  years  circulation  back¬ 
ground  in  every  phase.  And  use  them 
all  to  build  circulation.  An  aggressive, 
efficient  leader  and  producer.  A  success¬ 
ful  record  with  exceptional  results  in 
country  and  suburban  areas.  Box  3220, 
Editor  and  Publisher, 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  now  em-  j 
ployed,  experienced  on  large  and  j 
smaller  papers,  little  merchant  plan 
specialist,  promotion  minded,  cost  con¬ 
scious,  versed  in  all  phases  of  circula¬ 
tion,  highest  references,  resume  upon 
request.  Box  3311,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


aRCULATION  MANAGER  now  em¬ 
ployed  on  11,000  ABC  daily,  skilled  in 
the  design  and  execution  of  carrier- 
salesmen  (Little  Merchant),  motor 
rural  route,  mail  and  public  promo¬ 
tion  programs,  versed  in  all  internal 
and  field  circulation  procedures,  de- 
‘ires  association  with  progressive  or¬ 
ganization  demanding  circulation  ex¬ 
pansion  and  increased  revenue.  Box 
3320,  Mitor  and  Publisher. 

_ Corre$pondent» _ 


^  WRITER.  12  years  experience,  will 
cover  California-West.  Politics,  enter- 
I  tainment,  business,  etc.  Available  for 
1960  convention  coverage.  Box  3012, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


EUROPEAN  ARTICLES. 
PHOTOS  with  your  own 
special  angle:  C>)llege  jour¬ 
nalism  teacher,  10  years 
dailies  and  Public  Rela¬ 
tions.  in  Europe  for  9 
months’  sabbatical  writ¬ 
ing  novel.  Available  for 
a8.signment8  from  dailies, 
magazines,  and  photo 
agencies.  A.B.  in  business, 
B.J.,  M.A.  Box  3318, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


DUplay  Advertiging 


DIRECTOR-MANAGER,  national  and 
r^il  experience.  Step-Up.  Orgraniza- 
tjonal  ^ility.  Promotion  minded, 
wven  ability.  Beet  of  references. 
Write  Box  8110,  Elditor  A  Wblikher. 


nPERIEINCin)  Space  Salesman  desir¬ 
ing  to  move  up— seeks  position  as  Ad¬ 
vertising  Manager /Assistant  Manager 
*ith  ABC  daily  to  25,000  in  desirable 
I  community.  Family  man,  age  34.  11 
j  years  newspaper  and  general  adver- 
'  ™ii>g  experience  including  display, 
"jssified.  promotion,  art  and  writing. 
J  ANe  to  direct  and  work  with  staff. 
1  wfer  Chart  Areas  1,  2,  6.  Available 
1  August  interview.  Please  send 

nailed  information  about  position  in- 
nnding  remuneration  plus  recent  copies 
w  publication  to  Box  8239,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


W  YEARS  EXPERIE24CE  newspaper 
ustional  advertising  background.  In¬ 
cludes  demonstrated  sales  ability,  sales 
uianagement  and  training,  promotion, 
trestion  of  effective  sales  tools,  write 
Pre^tations,  administrative  and  or- 
gunizational  ability,  market  and  mar- 
research.  Gocxl  knowledge  of  all 
•dvertising  media.  For  further  back- 
*™und  and  personal  history,  please 
*nte  Box  3227,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SlTUA'nONS  WANTED 

UUplay  Advertising 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  (Business 
Manager  qualifications)  Capable  han¬ 
dling  any  ud  department.  Experience 
23  years.  All  size  operations.  Competi¬ 
tive,  non-competitive.  Mostly  in  South, 
^perience  in  Generai  ^Sales,  merchan¬ 
dising,  research).  Retail  (Public  Rela¬ 
tions,  Sales  training,  supervision). 
Classified  (Phone  Room,  Street  Sales). 
Age  43,  married,  daughter  lU.  Resume 
and  references  on  request.  Inquiries 
kept  in  confidence.  Box  3301,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

EXPERIENCED  DISPLAY  SALES¬ 
MAN-MANAGER,  good  on  layout, 
copy,  servicing,  promotions  with  con¬ 
sistent  increases  in  lineage  each  year. 
Metropolitan  and  small  daily  experi¬ 
ence.  College  .'raduate.  Desires  posi¬ 
tion  with  future.  Replies  confidential. 

Box  3323,  tklitor  A  Publisher. _ 

Fhiture  Advertising  Executive 

Young  and  ambitious.  Two  years  news¬ 
paper  advertising  sales.  If  you  can  , 
offer  a  responsible  advertising  position 
with  advancement,  please  write  Box 
3313,  Editor  and  Publisher,  i 


READY — to  be  your  Retail  Manager  or 
Assistant.  Will  bring  you  unlimited 
enthusiasm,  imagination  tempered  with 
responsibility,  and  the  energy  and 
drive  to  do  the  job  right.  WILLING — 
to  go  anywhere  opixirtunity  for  perma¬ 
nence  and  growth  exist.  ABLE— more 
than  11  years  successful  retail  and 
general  experience  in  competitive  mar¬ 
kets — veteran — college  graduate-  mar¬ 
ried — family — 32  years  old.  Box  3303, 
Editor  A  Publisher, 


Editorial 


CAPABLE  newsman,  six  years  daily 
experience  all  phases,  features,  ex¬ 
cellent  references.  Box  3008,  Editor  A 
phiblisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR — Many  years  on  one 
paper.  Covered  everything  from  high 
school  to  college  and  major  professional 
sports.  President  of  State  Association. 
Award  winner.  Top  references.  Seeks 
minimum  $125  in  Chart  Area  6.  7  or  8. 
Ontact  Bill  McKee.  BIRCW  PERSON¬ 
NEL  SERVICE.  INC..  67  E.  Madison 

St.,  Chicago  3,  Ill.  CE  6-5670. _ 

VETERAN  newsman  available  August 
15.  Eighteen  years  on  news,  sports 
side.  Seeks  spot  Chart  Area  1  or  2. 
Box  3003,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

♦♦EDITORS  &  REPORTERS^^ 

National  clearing  house  for  competent 
personnel  coest-to-coast  at  no  charge  ^ 
to  employer.  Phone,  Write  or  Wire 
HEADLINE  PERSONNEL  (Agency)  i 
6  E.  46  St.,  New  York.  OXford  7-6728 
AGGRESSIVE  INDUSTRIAL  EDITOR 
and  Public  Relations  assistant  desires 
challenging  Editorial  or  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  post  with  Industry,  Trade  Associ¬ 
ation,  or  Institution.  31,  8  years  experi¬ 
ence.  Prefer  Midwest  but  will  relocate 
anywhere.  Box  3129,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

COPY  EDITOR,  42,  with  17  years  ex¬ 
perience  as  city  editor,  news  editor  of 
metropolitan  dailies.  Accustomed  to 
multiple  edition  operation.  Fast,  me¬ 
ticulous.  calm  under  pressures.  Re¬ 
porter’s  background.  Best  references. 
Presently  employed.  Prefer  Chart  area" 
4,  5.  9.  Box  3122.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
TOPFLIGHT  REPORTERS- Seek  posi¬ 
tions  in  Chart  Areas  9,  10,  11  and  12. 
One  young  man,  ten  years  metropoli¬ 
tan  reporting,  feature  and  desk  experi¬ 
ence.  Major  factor  in  cracking  biggest 
Midwest  story  of  the  decade.  Seeks  city 
editor  position  on  medium-sized  paper. 
Young  woman,  seven  years  experience. 
MA  degree.  Fine  on  cute  features, 
penetrating  series  on  education,  etc., 
unusual  feature  pictures.  Ckintact:  Bill 
McK?e.  BIRCH  PERSONNEL  SERV- 
JCE.  INC.,  67  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago 
3.  Ill.  CE.6-.3670. _ 


J  GRAD,  26.  worked  way  through 
school  as  editor  for  metroirolltan.  paid- 
circulation  weeklies,  seeks  job  with 
daily  anywhere  at  all.  Best  references. 
Box  3102,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

NEWSWOMAN.  BA.  Tops  in  news,  j 
depth  reporting,  features.  Fast  accu¬ 
rate,  experience.  Past  state  ed.  Good 
regional  rover.  Use  camera.  Capable  ' 
desk,  editorship  responsibilities.  Box 
SIOS,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
■  _ Editorial _ 

I  SPORTS  EDITOR,  14,0U0  p.m.,  8  years 
I  experience,  desires  change.  Preler 
Chart  Area  1  or  2  (near  New  York 
City)  but  will  move  anywhere  for  the 
right  job.  Box  3132,  Editor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

STOCK  MARKET'  WRITilR  available. 
Ten  years  experience  writing  weekly 
column.  Background  five  years  as  in¬ 
vestment  counsellor  and  four  years  as 
stockbroker.  Box  3101,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CITY  EDITOR  in  third  largest  city  in 
U.  S,  seeks  Managing  Editors  spot  on 
good,  small  daily  in  Pacific  North¬ 
west,  Alaska.  Box  3210,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


COLLEGE  GRAD,  intensely  interested 
in  writing  seeks  opportunity  in  report¬ 
ing-editorial  writing,  small  newspaper 
weekly  or  daily.  Experienced  weekly. 
Starting  salary  secondary.  Go  any- 
where.  Box  3246,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EXECUTIVE  EDITOR.  News  and  Wire 
Editor.  Eknployed.  Steady,  sober.  Seek 
dry  region  or  altitude  for  mild  sinus. 
Box  3230.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


EXPERIENCED  NEWSMAN  on  Mid¬ 
west  metropolitan  daily  seeks  reloca¬ 
tion  in  Chart  Areas  1.  2  or  3.  Experi¬ 
enced  on  beat,  rewrite,  rim,  sports. 
Can  handle  Graphic  and  Rollie.  Box 
3212,  Elditor  and  Publisher. _ 

FEMALE.  38.  Can  do:  woman’s  page, 
society,  features,  news.  Go  anywhere. 
Write  Box  3243,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

LONDON-BASED  U.  S.  NEWSMAN, 
13  years  exirorience  Asia,  Middle  E^t, 
Europe,  now  touring  U.  S.,  wants  more 
strings.  Box  3235,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


MAJOR  FAR  WEST  OR  COAST 
daily's  present  financial  editor  may  be 
retiring  near  future.  Consider  this  re¬ 
placement:  financial  pages,  annual  in¬ 
dustrial  edition,  corporation  head  in¬ 
terviews,  annual  meetings.  Ebeperi- 
enced  all  newsroom  operations  but  de¬ 
sire  remain  in  financial  area  on  gen¬ 
eral  assignment  lead  stories  related 
business,  industry.  In  $10,000  annual 
bracket  plus  bonuses  on  revenue  spe¬ 
cials  for  10  years.  Have  in  mind  change 
to  major  single  paper  or  bureau  for 
several  chain  dailies  seeking  special¬ 
ized  financial  coverage.  Have  built  own 
substantial  diversifi^  portfolio:  could 
counsel  publisher  and  associates  on  in¬ 
vestment  programs.  Box  3240,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


VETERAN  NEWSMAN,  25  years  expe¬ 
rience.  6  metropolitan,  seeks  position 
as  managing  editor  or  buy  in  small 
paper.  Camera,  darkroom.  Capable, 
willing  to  work  hard.  Top  references. 
Married.  3  children.  Write  Box  3223, 
EMitor  A  Publisher. 


COMP  ETENT  J-GRAD  seeks  general 
reporting  spot  on  daily  in  Chart  Areas 
10.  11.  12.  Box  3317,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


DEPEINDABLE  Fall  coverage  of  Middle 
Elast,  EJurope  by  experience  reporter- 
photographer.  FVee  lance  assignments. 
Have  contacts.  Box  3321,  Mitor  A 
Publirfier. 


EXPERIENCED  AGRICULTURAL 
JOURNALIST,  seeks  opportunity  (not 
just  a  job).  Polished  working  knowl¬ 
edge  news  and  features :  advertising 
layout  and  copywriting:  direct  mail, 
catalogs,  folders :  publicity,  public  re¬ 
lations.  ’Thorough  knowiege  agricul¬ 
ture.  emphasis  on  livestock.  Excellent 
references.  Desire  position  ideas  mu¬ 
tually  pay-off.  Available  now.  John 
Mette.  22101  E.  Hogan.  Reedley,  Cali¬ 
fornia. 


EXPERIENCED  ALL-AROUND 
NEWSMAN,  nine  years  experience 
large  and  small  dailies,  knows  desk, 
makeup,  administrative,  top  writer, 
column,  editorials,  book  to  credit,  Mis¬ 
souri  grad.  mid-30’s.  reliable,  used  to 
pressure.  "Top  references.  City  editor. 
60-75,000  P.  M.  before  ousted  by 
merger,  seeks  challenging,  permanent 
spot  of  any  kind.  Box  3316,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


LOOKING  FOR  reporting  job  on 
medium-large  daily.  Newshen,  MSJ, 
two  years’  experience.  Box  3307,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTfcJJ 
_ Editorial 

NEED  A  WASHINGTON  COKRB- 
SPoNDElNT?  E'ull  or  part  time.  Week¬ 
ly  column  with  light  touch  and  si>ecial 
teatures  to  order.  16  years  on  big  met 
dailies,  magazines  and  public  relations. 
Box  3309,  Eklitor  A  Publislier. _ 

NEWSMAN  with  Ma.sters  uegree  in 
Journalism  and  several  years  experi¬ 
ence  on  American  newsiiapers  and 
newspapers  abroad  seeks  teaching  as¬ 
signment.  Now  employed  on  Midwest 
daily.  Write  Box  3314,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher^^ _ _ 

photograpiIer-keporter  --  a|i 

around  newsman,  9  years  of  exjieri- 
ence,  3  as  managing  editor  of  weekly, 
2*,'j  a.s  SiHjrts  Eiditor  of  daily.  Will  con¬ 
sider  position  as  cameraman  or  i>hoto- 
journalist  in  Chart  Areas  2  or  3.  Own 
two  Sliced  Graphics,  35  mm.  cameras 
and  darkroom  equipment.  Marrieil  vet¬ 
eran  World  War  II,  college  grad,  BS 
degree.  Write  Box  3322,  Eklitor  and 
Publisher.  _ 

REPORTER :  Graduate,  5  years  exiier- 
ience  from  Copy  Boy  to  Rejiorter  on 
Ireland's  Major  National  Newspaper 
seeks  good  opiiortunity  anywhere.  Box 
3329,  Eklitor  A  Publisher. 

REPORTER,  25,  B.A.  vet.  2  years  fea¬ 
tures  foreign  reporting,  editing  weekly. 
Write  Box  3330,  Eiditor  A  Pubiisher. 

SOCIETY  EDITOR  wants  job  in  Chart 
Areas  8,  9,  or  10,  5  years  exiierience. 
Available  now.  Box  3308,  Eklitor  A 
Publisher. 


SPOR'TS  JOB  with  Chart  .Area  6  daily 
urgently  sought  by  hustling  young 
wire  reporter.  Married.  Box  3306, 
Editor  A  Publishei. _ 

WASHINGTON  REPORTER-EDITOR, 
31.  seeks  change  of  venue,  U.S.  or 
abroad,  anywhere  honesty  and  com¬ 
petence  is  needed.  Box  332.>,  Ekiitor  A 
Publisher. _ 

WIRE  EDITOR:  10  years'  editorial 
experience — metropolitan,  small  town— 
includes  5  on  telegraph.  Box  3324, 
Elditor  A  Publisher.  _ 


YOUNG  WOMAN  REPORTER  seeks 
job  with  future  on  large  daily  or  in¬ 
dustrial  publication.  Allege  honors, 
A.B.  degree  in  English,  2  years  gen¬ 
eral  assignment  experience  on  40.000 
daily.  Chart  Areas  2  or  6.  Box  3312, 
Ekiitor  A  Publisher. 


Mechanical 


MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT- 
VERY  RARELY  a  man  with  an  out¬ 
standing  record  and  unqualified  recom¬ 
mendations  becomes  available.  If  you 
are  interested  in  exploring  every  pos¬ 
sibility  for  cost  reduction  and  improv¬ 
ing  co-ordination  between  departments, 
please  send  for  complete  resume  to  Box 
3213,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


PRESSROOM  FOREMAN  —  24  years 
experience  on  Goss,  Scott.  Hoe.  Duplex 
Tubular  presses  and  all  phases  of  cidor. 
Ebccellent  health  and  character  refer¬ 
ences.  Married.  Desire  change  Chart 
Areas  8,  6,  2  or  3.  Box  3335,  Eiditor  A 
Publisher. 

_ Photography _ 

Need  a  Photographer? 

The  National  Press  Photographers  As¬ 
soc.  Job  Placement  Bureau,  as  a  serv¬ 
ice  to  its  members  and  to  prospective 
employers  maintains  a  CONFTDEIN- 
TIAL  list  of  News  Photographers 
available.  Still-TV,  Rim-News  reel. 
Most  with  own  equipment.  No  Fees— 
Write,  wire  or  telephone. 

Gerald  A.  Clarke 

4524  Towle  Avenue.  Hammond.  Indiana 
Telephone  WElstmore  1-2906 

Promotion — Public  Relation! 


TOP  COPY.  LAYOUT— 6  years  dailies 
to  300,000:  public  relations  director 
$560,000  united  fund.  News,  ads, 
scripts,  house  organs.  Contact  media 
Supervise  staff.  Develop  complete  pro¬ 
gram.  Also  some  experience  credit 
union  promotion.  Am  29.  earn  $8,000, 
have  3  kids.  Am  after  career  position. 
Box  3015.  Elditor  A  Publislier. _ 

PUBLIC  REXA’nONS  MAN  wanU 
city  room  job.  Seven  years  editorial- 
reporter,  copy  reader.  Box  3334,  Elditor 
A  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 


It  is  not  uncommon  for  re¬ 
porters  to  have  a  police  chief 
refuse  to  give  out  information 
about  his  department.  Sometimes 
he  gets  peeved  at  local  reporters. 
Usually  there  is  a  “beef”  in¬ 
volved. 

Recently,  a  police  chief  in  a 
small  Connecticut  town  refused 
to  give  infonnation  over  the 
telephone  to  reporter’s  including 
an  Associated  Press  reporter  in 
New  Haven  50  miles  away. 
(E&P,  Aug.  1,  pg.  36.)  The 
Connecticut  Council  on  Freedom 
of  Information,  (William  Foote, 
Hartford  Courant  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  is  chairman),  went  to  bat. 
The  town’s  legal  counsel,  Dudek 
&  Schober,  delivered  an  opinion 
on  this  double-pi’onged  question : 

1.  May  the  police  department 
of  the  Towtt  of  Enfield  refuse  to 
give  information  over  the  tele¬ 
phone  to  news  reporters? 

2.  Is  it  lawful  for  news  items 
to  be  issued  only  at  the  discre¬ 
tion  of  the  Chief  of  Police? 

The  answer  was  that  both 
actions  were  in  violation  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  the  Constitution  of  the 
State  of  Connecticut,  and  the 
Connecticut  General  Statutes. 

The  opinion  does  not  have  the 
status  of  a  court  decision  but  it 
may  be  helpful  to  other  news¬ 
papers  and  newsmen  who  face 
the  same  problem.  We  quote 
most  of  it  here  for  their  edifica¬ 
tion. 

*  *  * 

“In  order  to  answer  these 
questions  properly,  resort  must 
be  had  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  the 
Constitution  of  the  State  of 
Connecticut  and  the  Connecticut 
General  Statutes.  The  14th 
Amendment  to  the  United 
States  Constitution  provides  as 
follows : 

“  ‘All  persons  bom  or  natural¬ 
ized  in  the  United  States,  and 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  there¬ 
of,  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  State  wherein 
they  reside.  No  state  shall  make 
or  enforce  any  law  which  shall 
abridge  the  privileges  or  im¬ 
munities  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States;  nor  shall  any 
State  deprive  any  person  of  life, 
liberty,  or  property,  without  due 
process  of  law;  nor  deny  to  any 
person  within  its  jurisdiction 
the  equal  protection  of  the  laws.’ 

“This  14th  Amendment  applies 
to  all  States  in  the  Union  and 
any  arm  of  the  State.  The  En¬ 
field  Police  Commission  receives 
its  authority  as  an  arm  of  the 
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state,  and  the  Police  Department 
as  such  is  a  statutory  creature. 

“Has  the  oi’der  of  the  Police 
Chief  which  emanated  from  the 
Police  Commission  requiring  re¬ 
porters  to  appear  at  the  station 
in  person  to  obtain  information 
violated  the  U.  S.  Constitution? 
The  answer  is  that  it  has,  as 
illustrated  by  the  following  ex¬ 
ample. 

“A  reporter  who  lives  in  En¬ 
field  may  seek  news  from  the 
local  Police  Department.  This 
news  is  readily  obtainable  by 
him  by  traveling  a  short  dis¬ 
tance.  On  the  other  hand,  a  re¬ 
porter  who  lives  in  another  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  state,  such  as  New 
Haven,  has  a  long  distance  to 
travel  to  the  Police  Department 
in  Enfield  to  obtain  a  news  item. 
The  regulation  has  placed  un¬ 
equal  burdens  upon  two  citizens 
of  the  state. 

“The  equal  protection  clause 
of  the  14th  Amendment  w’ould 
also  be  violated  in  that  the  re¬ 
porters  as  a  class  would  be  dis¬ 
criminated  against.  Under  the 
regulation,  the  chief  is  not  pro¬ 
hibited  from  giving  information 
to  members  of  the  clergy,  the 
medical  profession  or  anyone  else 
other  than  reporters.  To  discrim¬ 
inate  against  repoi’ters  in  this 
fashion  relegates  them  to  second 
class  citizens. 

*  *  -h 

“Article  I  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  provides 
for  basic  rights  to  which  all  the 
people  of  the  United  States  are 
entitled.  These  rights  cannot  be 
abridged  by  a  state  or  its  sub¬ 
divisions.  Fui-ther,  the  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Rights  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  State  of  Connecticut 
provides  in  Section  I  that  no 
man  or  set  of  men  is  entitled  to 
exclusive  public  emoluments  or 
privileges  from  the  community. 
Under  the  edict  as  given,  it  be¬ 
comes  obvious  that  special  con¬ 
sideration  might  be  given  a 
physician,  a  priest,  a  minister  or 
rabbi.  Certainly  such  was  not 
the  intent  of  the  framers  of  our 
State  Constitution. 

“To  permit  a  Chief  of  Police, 
at  his  discretion,  to  either  with¬ 
hold  or  release  news  items  also 
controverts  Section  I  in  that  he 
may  make  information  available 
to  a  particular  individual  and 
keep  it  from  all  others.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  chosen  individual 
would  be  receiving  privileges 
from  the  community,  thus  vio¬ 
lating  a  prohibition  of  our  State 
Constitution. 


“Proponents  of  the  restrictive 
order  have  contended  that  a  re¬ 
porter  may  publish  falsehoods 
about  the  Police  Department  or 
other  citizens  of  Enfield.  The 
writers  of  our  State  Constitution 
anticipated  such  an  objection, 
for  in  Section  5  of  the  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Rights,  it  is  provided 
that  every  citizen  may  freely 
speak,  write  and  publish  his 
sentiments  on  all  subjects,  being 
responsible  for  the  abuse  of  that 
liberty. 

“The  importance  of  a  free  un¬ 
censored  press  is  acknowledged 
in  Section  6  of  the  Constitution 
of  Connecticut  which  provides: 
‘No  law  shall  ever  be  passed  to 
curtail  or  restrain  the  liberty  of 
speech  or  of  the  pi’ess.’  Free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  is  also  acknowl¬ 
edged  in  Article  I  of  the  United 
States  Constitution  wherein  it 
is  provided  that  ‘Congress  shall 
make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion,  or  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  free  exercise  there¬ 
of;  or  abridging  the  freedom  of 
speech,  or  of  the  press;  or  the 
right  of  the  people  peaceably  to 
assemble,  and  petition  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  a  redress  of  griev¬ 
ances.’ 

“Cei’tainly  an  informed  public 
will  rise  and  rebel  against  laws 
that  take  away  their  rights  and 
they  will  go  to  the  polls  and  oust 
irresponsible  legislators  and 
other  governing  officials.  In 
order  for  the  public  to  vote  for, 
and  appoint  the  proper  officials, 
they  must  be  fully  informed. 
Section  1-19  of  the  General  Sta¬ 
tutes  of  Connecticut  helps  insure 
us  that  we  will  be  fully  in¬ 
formed.  It  provides,  ‘Except  as 
othei’wise  provided  by  any  fed¬ 
eral  or  state  statute  or  regula¬ 
tion,  all  records  made,  main¬ 
tained  or  kept  on  file  by  any 
executive,  administrative,  legis¬ 
lative  or  judicial  body,  agency 
or  commission  or  official  of  the 
state,  or  any  political  subdivision 
thereof,  whether  or  not  such 
recoi’ds  ai’e  required  by  any  law 


or  by  any  rule  or  regulation, 
shall  be  public  records  and  every 
resident  of  the  state  shall  have 
the  right  to  inspect  or  copy  such 
records  at  such  reasonable  time 
as  may  be  determined  by  the  ' 
custodian  thereof.’ 

“This  statute  read  in  the  light 
of  the  United  States  Constitu¬ 
tion  and  the  Constitution  of 
Connecticut  makes  it  mandatory 
upon  the  local  Police  Commis¬ 
sion  and  the  Police  Chief  to  dis¬ 
seminate  news  so  that  the  public 
will  be  infoi’med.  What  has  been 
said,  however,  is  not  without 
limitation.  There  is  certain  in¬ 
formation  that  may  be  withheld 
from  the  public  by  Police  De¬ 
partments  and  other  official  po¬ 
litical  bodies.  This  information  f 
may  include  criminal  identifica-  [ 
tion  records,  narcotic  drug 
records,  and  public  welfare 
records,  which  are  of  the  type 
that  is  private  in  nature  and 
the  disclosure  of  which  is  not 
compatible  with  public  interest. 
This  is  clearly  spelled  out  in 
Section  1-20  of  our  General 
Statutes.  .  .  . 

“These  two  statutes  indicate 
a  concern  of  the  part  of  the 
legislature  that  the  citizens  of 
our  state  be  fully  informed  on 
the  actions  of  all  gcveramental 
agencies.  Obviously,  these  sta¬ 
tutes  were  written  to  expand  the 
rights  given  the  people  under 
the  federal  and  state  constitu¬ 
tions,  for  the  legislature  cannot 
diminish  these  constitutional  L 
privileges.  Consequently,  their 
inclusion  among  the  laws  of  this 
state  makes  it  apparent  that 
rather  than  trying  to  impose  un¬ 
necessary  censorship  on  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  state,  our  elected 
representatives  are  striving  for 
a  fuller  disclosure  of  the  facts. 
Certainly  the  action  of  the  En¬ 
field  Police  Commission  is  an 
unlawful  step  in  the  opposite 
direction,  and  one  that  would  not 
be  upheld  if  tested  in  our 
courts.” 
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AN  INTERESTING  LETTER  SAID... 


PriKte. 


”Why  ill  Heaven  Don’t  Yon 
Speak  Ont  on  Inflation?” 


t  have  received  a  miniber  of 
letters  from  men  and  women  who 
are  concerned  about  inflation.  One 
A.  'r.  &  'r.  share  owner  asked,  “W'hy 
in  hea\en  don’t  \on  speak  out  on 
this  subject?” 

I  he  letter  went  on  to  say,  “If  you 
would  alert  the  1,62^,000  share  own¬ 
ers  and  700.000  employees  to  the 
facts  about  inflation,  they  would 
Iv  tp  spread  the  news.” 

I  warmly  agree  that  it  is  essential 
tf  alert  more  people  to  the  dangers 
('  inflation  and  we  in  the  Bell  Sys- 
t'  1  are  speaking  up  and  speaking 
(  t  at  every  opportunity. 


In  recent  articles  and  bulletins  to 
employees,  the  Bell  System  Com¬ 
panies  have  discussed  the  threat 
which  inflation  poses  to  the  purchas¬ 
ing  power  of  the  dollar  and  to  sav¬ 
ings,  insurance,  and  pensions. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  A.  'I!  &  1! 
share  owners  I  pointed  out  that  in¬ 
flation  has  been  a  tough  jjroblem  m 
the  telephone  business.  But  we  have 
not  just  talked  about  the  problem  — 
we  have  developed  more  efficient 
equipment  and  introduced  many 
economics  of  operation.  It  is  worth 
noting  that  the  price  of  telephone 
service  has  generally  gone  up  less 
since  World  War  11  than  most  other 
things. 

But  we  know  that  the  forces  of 
inflation  arc  far  too  widespread  and 
powerful  for  any  one  individual  or 
business  to  stem  them  singlchandcd. 


'I'his  brings  me  to  the  question 
that  I  believe  so  many  arc  asking. 
“I  low  can  I  help?  ”  In  these  ways, 
it  seems  to  me: 

By  gi\  ing  spoken  and  written  sup¬ 
port  to  those  who  arc  working  for  a 
strong,  sound,  and  stable  dollar. 

By  opposing  unreasonable  de¬ 
mands,  excessive  spending,  and 
schemes  that  add  fuel  to  the  infla- 
tionars’  fire. 

^bur  friends  and  associates,  and 
especially  your  representatives  in 
Congress,  arc  entitled  to  your  con¬ 
structive  \iews. 

k’or  our  part,  we  will  continue  to 
fight  inflation  by  pushing  research 
hard  and  effecting  economics  in  our 
business.  And  by  speaking  out  against 
this  threat  to  the  people  and  the 
country. 


FRI.nFRICK  R.  KAPIM.I.,  I’RKSinEM 
AMERICAN  lEI.EPIlONE  AND  lEI  ECRAPII  COMPANY,  NEW'  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Knoxville  Means  Business... 


its  automobiles...  and  retail  sales  are  really  rolling! 

Knoxville  motoHsts,  ’  2  million  strong,  are  on  the 
move  ...  to  the  Knoxville  stores  and  shopping 
centers,  to  the  many  beautiful  TVA  lakes  nearby 
where  over  $82  million  is  now  invested  in  recrea¬ 
tional  equipment  and  facilities,  and  to  the  Great 
Smoky  Mountains  National  Park,  also  in  our 
trade  area.  Gasoline  station  sales  in  the  Knoxville 
market  amounted  to  over  $101  million  in  1958  .  .  . 
an  increase  of  $1,285,000  over  1957. 

Some  of  these  motorists  driv^e  limousines,  some 
drive  jalopies,  but  one  habit  they  have  in  common, 
almost  all  of  them  read  and  are  influenced  by  the 
Knoxville  new.spapers  each  day.  This  influence  can 
be  valuable  to  you,  since  the  Knoxville  area  is 
rapidly  becoming  one  of  the  mo.st  noted  touri.st 
and  recreational  areas  of  the  South,  and  offers  you 
an  especially  lucrative  market  for  automotive,  food 
and  drug  products,  sportingequipment,  and  apparel. 


SCRIPPS- HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 

DENVER  ....  Kocky  Mounloin  Ntw,  EVANSVILLE .  Pnu 

BIRMINGHAM . PotiHtrold  HOUSTON .  Pntt 

MEMPHIS . Prtii-ScimHar  FORT  WORTH .  fnu 

MEMPHIS . Commtrciol  Apptol  ALBUQUERQUE . '"bum 

WASHINGTON . N»wi  EL  PASO . H»<  d  fP* 

Chicago  SonFrancIcco  lecAngalac  Datroit  Cincinnati  Philadalphia  ToNac 


NEW  YORK  .  World-Telegram  S  The  Sun 

CLEVELAND . Pre.i 

PITTSBURGH . Preii 

SAN  FRANCISCO . Newi 

INDIANAPOLIS . Times 

Ganaral  Adverticing  DeparCr.iant  .  . 


COLUMBUS . Cilizen 

CINCINNATI . Post  S  Timet-Slar 

KENTUCKY  . Kenlucliy  edition 

Cincinnali  Post  &  Times-Stor 

KNOXVILLE  ......  News-Sentinel 

.  230  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City 


The  Knoxville  newspapers  give  you  extensive  cover¬ 
age  of  this  growing  market  of  over  I'  j  million 
people  .  .  .  at  a  veic  loiv  milline  rate  of  onhf  $2.6S  for 
the  two-paper  hup.  171,207  circulation  plus  aggres¬ 
sive  merchandising  support  can  produce  RESULTS 
for  you. 


The  Knoxville  News-Sentinel 

Evening  and  Sunday 


i^noxUille  lonml 

Morning  except  Sunday 


